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NOTE. 
Oppoate this is the ori^nal title-page of " Mr. Smitbe, ^." 
For fnll uotioeB of the Aathor vindicated in it— Bibhop Cboft — 
and other details, see onr Prefaoe and Uemorial-Introdnation 
inVd.n. Seoondonlyto "The Seheusal Tpanspros'd,' this 
muterl; book, which is brimful of rata and scholarly reading 
and the. most RparldJng wit, bae boen hitherto given with 
eztieme inaoonmcy. The Author himBelf in the original 
edition says almost pathetjcally, " The Erratas are too many to 
be oonected," and intending to correct one the reference to it 
ia misprinted : t.g. "Bntp.71 tilt Eighth is to he atmok out" 
— where no anch errtv appears. Nevertheless b^r a reoorrenoe 
to the teit of 16TB, namerona errors of Captain Thompson and 
others are ooirected. As an Appendix Bp. Croft's "Dedicatioa " 
is added from Captain Thompson's edition. O. 
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TO THE CAPTIOUS EEADEE. 

ILL that I have to require of thee is, That 
wherBBoever my stile or principlea strike ont 
andkeep not within the BamebonndB that the 
mostjudiciouBAnthorofrAe Waited TrwiAhath 
all along obeerred ; he may not therefore be traduced. 
He conld best have writ a Defence proportionable to 
bis own subject ; had he eeteemed it neoeseary, or 
that it was decent for him to have enter'd the pit with 
'bo BcnrriloDB an Animadverter. Bnt I thought it a 
piece of due civility from one of the laitie, to inter- 
esse myself for one of the clergy, who had eo highly 
obliged the people of England. And I will. answer 
for mine own fenlts ; I oak thee no pardon. Nor 
therefore is either the Author, or any other partio- 
ular person, or any Party, to be aoonsed, or mis- 
represented upon my private aooount. For the rest, 
neither let any particular man, or order, inlarge my 
meaning gainst themselves, further than in conscience 
they find they aie guilty. Nor let the body of 
chaplains think themselves affronted. None more 
esteems them, nor loves their oouversation better 
than I do. They are the snoceeding hope of our 
church, the youth of our cle^;y ; and the clergy ate 
the reserve of our Christianity. Some of them, whom 
I know, have indeed, and do continue daily to put 
very singular obligations upon me ; but I write to a' 
nobler end, than to revenge my petty concemmeni^. 
Adieu. 
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Mk. SMIBKE: OB, -raii DIVINE IS MODE. 

UuiUIT hath been the good-nfttnre (and politioiaiiB 
^n KM ^'^ ^B.ve it the wisdom) of moat goTemonn 
K3.^| to entertain the people with pablick teorea- 
tiosB ; andtheref ore toincom^e such as could 
heetcontribnteto their dtTertiBement.Andhenceddnbt- 
lesB it is, that oar ecdesiBstical govemoorB also (who 
as they yield to none for prudence, so in good-hsmor 
they exceed all others,) have not diedtuned rf late 
years to afford the laity no inconsiderable pastune. 
Yea, so great hath been their condescension that, 
rather then faHe, they have carried on the memment 
by men of their own faottlty, who might otherwise, 
by the gravity of their calling, have claimed an 
ezemptioQ from snch ofBces. l^ey have ordained, 
from time to time, several of the most ingenionB and 
pregnant of their clergy to supply the press ccai- 
tinnally with new books of ridicnlons and facetious 
atgument. Wherein divers of them have snoceeded 
even to admiration ; insomuch that by the reading 
thereof, the ancient sobriety and serioasn^BS of the 
English nation hath been in Bome good measnre 
discDBsed and worn out of fashion. Tet, though the 
clergy have hereby manifested that aothing comes 
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uoKB to them, and partumlarly, that tthea they give 
their miadB to it, uo Bort of men aie more proper or 
capable to make sport for Bpectators ; it l^th bo 
happened by the rewards and promotions bestowed 
Qpon thoee who have labour'd in t);iiB province, that 
many others in hopra of the like pruermeut, although 
otherwise by their parts, their complexion and 
education unfitted for this jocular divinity, have in 
order to it, wholly neglected the more weighty oares 
of their function. And from heaoe it proceeds, that 
to the no amaU scandal and disreptttation of oni' 
church, a great arcanvm of their state hath 'been 
dificovered and divtdged; that, albeit wit be not 
inconsistent and incompatible with a clei^ymaiii yet 
neither ia it inseparable from them. So that it is (^ 
concernment to my lords the bishops henceforward 
to repress those of 'em who have no wit, from writing, 
and to take care that even those that have, do husband 
it better, ae not knowing to what exigency they may 
be reduced : but however that they the bishops be 
not too forward in licensing and perfbdng their 
venerable names to such pamphlets. For admitting, — . 
though I am not too positive in it, — that our episco- 
pacy is of apostolical right, yet we do not find that 
among all those gifts then given to men, that whioh 
we (»11 wit is enumerated; nor yet among those 
quaMcations requisite to a bishop. And therefore 
^ould they, out ot complacency for an author, or 
delight in tiieargument, or facility of their judg- 
ments, approve of a dull book, their own under- 
standings will be answerable, and irreverent people, 
that cannot distinguish, will be ready to thii^ that 
such of them differ from men of wit, not only in 
degree, but in order. For all are not of my mind, 
who oould never see any elevated to that dignity. 
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bat I piesectly oonceired a greater opinion of his 
wit then ever I had formerlf . But gome do not 
Btiok to affirm that even they, the bishope, come by 
theirs not by inspiration, not by teaching, but even 
as the poor luty do light upon it eometimea, by a 
good mbthet ; which has occasioned the homely 
Scotch proverb that "an oonoe of mother-wit ia 
worth a poimd of oleigy." And as they come by it 
as do otiieit men, so they posseese it on the same 
condition ; that they cannot transmit it by breathing, 
tonoliing, or any other natnral effluvium, to other 
persona; not so much as to their most domestick 
chaplain, or to the closest residentiary. That the 
king himselfi who is no less the spring of that then 
he is the fountain of honour, yet has never used the 
dnbbing or creating of witts as a flower of his 
prerogative ; mnoh less oan the ecoleaiastical power 
oonferre it with the saine ease as ihey do the holy 
orders. That whatsoever they can do of that kind is 
at uttermost, to impower men by their authority and 
oommission, no otherwise then in the lioetislng of 
mid^wives or phyeitiana. But that as to their 
collating of any internal talent or ability, they could 
never pretend to it ; their grants and their prohibi- 
tions are alike invalide, and they oan neither 
capacitate one man to be witty, nor hinder another 
&om being so, further then as the press is at their 
devotion. Which if it be the case, they cannot be 
toe oironmspect in their management, and should be 
very exquisite, — seeing this way of writing is 
found so necessary, — in making choice of fit instru- 
ments. The Cburohe's credit is more intereseed in 
an ecclesiastical droll, then in a lay chancellor. It 
is no small trust that is reposed in him to whom the 
bishop shall commit omne et omnimodtm ewm ingenitan, 
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lam temporale quam gpiritaale ; and however it goes 
with excommntiicatioa, thej ehoald take good heed 
to what manner of pereon they delegate the keys of 
Langhter. It ie not every mxa that is qualified to 
enstain the dignity of the Gharche's jester; and 
shonld they take as exact a scrutiny of them as of 
the NonoonformiBte thorow their dioceesee, the 
UTimber would appear inconsiderable npon this 
Saster Yisitation. Before men be admitted to so 
important an employment, it were fit they underwent 
a severe examination; and that it might appeai-, 
first, whether they have any senee ; for withont that 
how can any man pretend, — and yet they do,-7-to be 
ing^iions? Then, whether they have any modeBty ; 
for withont that they can only be scnrrilons and 
impndent. Next, whether any truth ; for true 
jeats are those that do the greatest execution. And 
lastly, it were not amiss that they gave some account 
too of their ChriBtianity ; for the world has always 
been so uncivil as to expect something of tlkat from 
the clergy, in the design and stile even of their most 
nnCanonical writings. And though I am no rigid 
imposer of a discipline of mine own devising, yet had 
anything of this nature entered into the minds of 
other men, it is not impossible that a late pamphlet, 
published by Authority and proclaimed by the 
Gazette, " .^atimadversions upon a late pamphlet, 
"entituled. The Naked Truth ; or, The True State 
"of the Primitive- Church," might have been 
spared. 

That book so called, The Naked Trvth, is a treatise, 
that, were it not for this its opposer, needs no com- 
mendation; being writ with that evidence and 
demonstration of Spirit, that all sober men cannot 
but give their assent and consent to it, unasked. It 
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is a book of that kind, that no Christian soaioa oan 
pemee it without wishing himself had been the 
author, and almoet imagining that he is so; the 
conceptions therein being of so eternal an idea, that 
every man finds it to be bat the oopy of an original 
in lus own mind, and thongh he nevei read it till 
now, wonders it conld be so long before he remembred 
it. Neither, (dthongh there be a time whenas they 
say all truths are not to be spoken, could there ever 
have come forth any thing more eeaeonable; when 
the sickly nation had been so long indisposed and 
knew not the remedy, but (having taken so many 
things that rather did it harm then good) only longed 
for some modeTation, and as soon as it had tasted this, 
seemed to itself, seneibly to recover ; when their 
representatives in Parliament had been of late so 
frequent in conanltations of this nature, and they, 
the physititms of the nation, were ready to have ■ 
received any wholsome advice for the cure of our 
malady. It appsars moreover plainly that the 
Author is judioions, learned, conscientioue, a sincere 
Protestant, and a true son, if not a father, of the 
Church of England. For the rest, the book cannot 
be free from the imperfections incident to all humane 
indeavours, but those so small, 'and gaarded every 
where with so much modesty, that it seems there 
was none left for the Animadverter, who mi^t 
otherwise have blnsh'd to reproach him. Bat some 
there were that thought Holy Church was concerned 
in it, and that no true-born son of our mother of 
En^^and but ought to have it in detestation. Not 
only the churches but the coffee-houaea rung against 
it. They itinerated like ezctBe-spyeB from one house 
to another, and some of the morning and evening 
chaplains burnt their lips with perpetual discouniing 
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it OQt of reputation, and loading the Author, wboever 
he wca«, with all contempt, malice and obloqny. 
Xor could this Boffice them, bat a lasting pillar of 
infamy most be erected to eternize hia crime and his 
pnnishment. There mnst be aa anewer to him, in 
print, and that not according to the ordinary mlee of 
civility, or in the sober way of arguing oontrOTerme, 
bnt.with the ntmost extremity of jeere, disdain, and 
indigoation ; and happy the man whose lot it should 
be to be deputed to that performance. It was 
Shrove-Tnesday with them, and, not having yet . 
forgot their boyes-play, they had set up this cook, 
and would have been content some of them to have 
ventor'd their coffee-farthingB, yea their Easter-pence 
by advance, to have a fling at him. But there was 
this close youth who treads alvrayes upon the heels 
of Ecclesiastical Preferment, but hath oome nearer 
the heels of the Naked Truth then were for his 
service, that rather by favour then any tolerable 
sufficiency carried away this employment, as he hath 
done many others from them. So that being the 
man pitched npon, he took np an unfortunate reeo- 
lution that he would be witty : infortunate, I say, 
and no less criminal ; for I dare aver that never any 
person was more manifestly gnilty of the sin against 
nature. But however to write a book of that 
virulence, and at such a season, was very improper ; 
even in the holy time of Lent, when, whether npon 
the sacred account, it behoved him lathM to have 
subjugated and mortified the swelling of hie paseions; 
or whether upon the political reason, he might well 
have forbom his young wit, as but newly pigg'd or 
calv'd, in order to the growth of the yearly summer 
provisiODB. Tet to work he fell, not omitting first 
to sum himself up in the whole wardrobe of hie 
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funotioii; ae well because hia wit consiBting wholly 
in hie diesee, he would (and 'twaB hiB concernment 
to) have it all abont him ; as to the end that being 
huff'd up in all his eccleaiaetical flnster, he might 
appear more formidable, and in the pride of hie heart 
and habit out-boniface an Humble Moderator. So 
that there was more to do in equipping of Mr, Smirke 
then there is about Doriman, and the Divine in Mode 
might have vyed with Sir Fopling Flutter. The 
vestry and the tiring-roome were both exhausted, 
and 'tis hard to say whether there went more 
attendants toward the composing of himself, or of his 
pamphlet. Being thua drest up, at last forth be 
comes in print. No poet either the first or the third 
day could be more coucem'd ; and hia little party, 
like men hired for the purpose, had posted them~ 
selv^ at every comer to feigue a more nnmeroua 
applause ; but clap'd out of time, and disturb'd the 
whole company. 



Annotaliffog vpon his Animadversiottg on the Title, 

Dedication, £<;. 

IT first bolt in his Animadversioua on the 
Title, the Dedication and the Epistle to the 
Reader; he denounces sentence before in- 
quiry, but ^alnat the book itself, forgetting 
already bis subject, so early his brain circulates; and 
saith that, " having perused the book thorowly, he is 
" abundantly eatiafied not only from hia stile, which 
"is eomething enthusiastick " (his speech bewrays 
him) "but from his matter and prinoiples, jf he stick 
"to any, that the Author ia a borderer upon 
*' Fanaticisme and does not know it." Even as the 
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Auimadvertor is upon vit snd reason; for I have 
heard that bordeiers for the most part are at the 
greatest distance, and the most irreconcilable. What 
the ' Stile ' is of a Title, and what the ' principles ' of a 
Dedication and Epistle to the BeadeT, — for these, if 
any, the Animadverter ought here to have etnck to, 
— it's indeed a weighty disquisition, fit for a man of 
his talent. Bnt I have read them'over, and so have 
others of better judgement, and find every sentence 
therein poised with so much reverence, humility and 
jndicione piety, that from an humane pen (allowing 
the reader any tolerable share too of hnnianity) I 
know not wl^t more conld have been expected. 
And as to the matter, it seems to be bnt a paraphrase 
upon the "principles" of the song of the angels: 
" Glory to God on high, on earth peace, good-will 
toward men "—[St. Luke II. 14.] If to speak at 
that rate, tmd upon such a subject, with so good an 
intention, be to have an enthasiastick stile or 
fanatical principles, it is the first crime of which I 
should be glad to be guilty. "What in the mean time 
shall we say to tbeee men, who, oat of a perverse 
jealousy they have of the Nonconformists, run, — 
which few wise men do, — into the contrary extreme, 
affixing snch odious namra to every word or thing 
that is sober and serious, that with their good-will 
they would render it impracticable for men even to 
discourse pertinently concerning Beligion or Chris- 
tianity ? Pnt it upon this short issue : If the stile 
of the epistle before The Naked Truth be enthusiaBtick 
andfauatical,the stile of the Anintadveiter is presumed, 
and so allowed of, as spiritual, divine, and canonical. 

The first evidence that he pi-oduces, after bo hasty 
a sentence ^^aiust the Author, is, out of the book too, 
not out of the title, dedication, or epistle ; that he 
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Laa eaid p. 17. " In tL« primitive times, when the 
" whole world of Jews and Gentiles were enemies to 
"the Chttrch and not one of yonr cOTemonies to 
" preserTo it, the simple Naked Truth withont any 
" surplice to oover it, without any EcolesiBstical 
" PoUoy to nMintaine it, overcame all, and eo it would 
" do now, did we tmst to it, and the Defender of it." 
And npon this he mus division : "The Defender in 
heaven,"God; " the defender of the fi»ith,"hiB Majesty ; 
and the many " def eudeis " (among whom I suppose he 
reokonshimself of the principal) "who maybe trusted." 
Thig is all fooling, whereas the Anthor does mani- 
fratly intend it of Qod Almighty, and oould not 
otherwise. For though hi« Majesty may well be 
tmated for hie reign with the defence at ibe Naked 
Tinth, yet most of ns know that in the primitive 
times, his Majesty was too yonng tor that imploy- 
ment, and thai it was <Tod alono who conld then 
protect it, when the defenders of the faith were all 
heathens, and most of them perseontore of Chris- 
tianity. H9 then descants no lees upon Naked 
Truth; " The Naked Truth of our cause," or, "the 
Naked Truth of the pamphlet," or, "he knows not 
what Naked Tmth." But he saith "it should have 
been truth fle'd;" (so he had the butchery of it) 
which is like Filate and no worse man, who, wheu 
onr Saviour told him. He came iiAo the world (John 
xviii. 37) " That He might bear witness to the tmth," 
asked Him, " What is tmth ?" and then, though he 
confessed " he found no evil in this man," delivered 
Him over, against hie conscience, to be stripped, 
scourged, fley'd, aud afterwards crucified. Suchlike 
also is his talking, that " this is stripping the Church 
to the ekiuue, nay ekinnc aud all," and " skinne for 
skinne :" eo wretchedly does he hunt over hedge and 
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ditch for &ii nniveTBity quibble. The casual progress 
and leaping coDBeqtiencee of any man's memory are 
more rational then this method of his understanding, 
and the KonconformistB' Concordance is a dificonise 
of more coherence then snoh AnimadTernonB. I 
have heard a mad-man havu^; got a word by the 
end, ramble after the same manner. In this only he 
is true to himself, and candid to the Anthor, having 
avowed that " he had scann'd his book thorow," this 
hacking and vain repetition being ^nBt like it when 
WB were at onr 
Mmitibw, inqiiit, emnt ; et erant svb monlibua illig .- 
Biait Atlantiadeg ; .et me mihi, perjide, prodit ? 
Afe mihi prodit ? ait. 

For aa I remember tlus 'scanning ' was a liberal art 
that we leam'd at grammar-school ; and to Boaim 
venies as he does the Author's prose, before we did, 
or were obliged to nnderetand them. But his 
tn^png all this while at "skin," and "skin for 
skin," and "all that he has he will give for his life," 
[Job ii. 4.] meerly to hale in an iB-favor'd jeer at 
the Author — and trnely with some profanenese, — for 
proposing the Naked Truth as ueceesary* for the 
" self-preservation of our Church," and an " expe- 
dient againt Popery ;" is (whatsoever the Animad- 
verter's judgment be) a retchlesoees and mockery itl 
becoming his character. And it savors of the 
liquorishness of a trencher-chaplain, little concerned 
in the mrd animarwn, so he may but earare etUi- 

But as to his fastidious reproach of the Author's 
"seeking of God, his fasts and his prayers," the 
Animadverter is more excusable, having doubtless 
writ his pamphlet without practising any of these 
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fanatical Baperstitione, as neither was it requisite ; 
bat if lie had, 'twas such an answer to his prayers ae 
never before came from heaven. The Animadverter 
is proof against snoh exorcismes ; and although om- 
Savionr prescribed these remediES against the most 
obstinate devils, this man it seems is possessed with 
a sapetionr spirit, which is not to be oast out, no not 
by prayer and fasting, [St. Matthew xvii. 21.] but 
sets them at defiance. 

^or had the Animadverter, when he oonsidered 
himself, less reason to blame the Author for 
deliberating so long before he published his book, 
and for doing it then with so much modesty. These 
are crimes of which the Animadverter will never be 
suspected or accused by any man, at least they will - 
do him very much wrong, but however it will be 
impossible ever to convict him of them. But to 
word it BO superciliously I " This has been the travel 
" of his mind, since he had these thoughts, which he 
" has been humbly conceiving' these two years ; time 
" enough for an elephant to have brought forth in." 
Why there is, 'tis true, a winged sort of elephant, 
hath a peculiar trunk too like the other, is not so 
docile and good-natured, but impudent, Sjing in 
every man's face, and sanguinai-y, thirsting alwayes 
after blood ; and, as if it were some considerable 
wild heast, makes a terrible bnzze ; but in conclusion 
'tis a pitiful, giddy, blind, troublesome insect, ingen- 
dered in a night's time in every marish, can but run 
a pore thorow and give but a Bkinne-.wonnd, and the 
least touch of a man's £nger will crush it. In the 
Naked Truth it is but a gnat : and snch is the 
Animadverter compared with the Author. 

But in this next paragraph the Animadverter 
seems to have outshot himself, that not content with 
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having passed hie own eodeaiastical cenenre upon the 
Author, he forges too m his mind & sentence of the 
Lords aad Commoos assembled in Parliament : who, 
"ho believes " tvnd "'tk probable," wonld have 
doom'd the book to have been burnt by the hangman. 
In this he hath meddled beyond his last : but it is 
some men'a property ; yet neither is it bo likely they 
woold have dons it at the same time when they 
were about passing an act for the easing all Protestant 
Dissenters from penalties. Had he vonch'd for the 
Convocation, his belief, or his probability might hare 
been of more valne. 

Bat what has he to do (yet they have a eingnlar 
itch to it) with Parliament bnsinesa ? or how can so 
thin a skoll comprehend or divine the reenlts of the 
wisdom of the nation ? Unless he con, ee in the 
epilogue, 

" L^on his name, a people in a man," 
And, instead of Sir Fopling Flutter, he, Mr. Smirke, 
" Be knight oth' shire and represent them all." 
Who knows indeed bnt he may, by some new and 
extraordinary Writ, have been snmmoa'd, npon the 
emergency of thie book, to Represent in his peculiar 
person the whole Representative ? Yet by his leave, 
thongh he he so, he ought not to undertake before he 
he assembled. I know indeed he may have had some 
late precedents for it, and for some years continnanoe, 
from men too of his own profesBion. And if there- 
foie be shonld undertake, — and to give a good t&t 
for it, — yet what security can he have, himself, h^ 
that there may rise snoh a contest between the Lords 
and Commons within him, that, before they oaa 
agree abont this jndioial proceeding against the bool^r 
it may be thought fit to prorogue him ? 
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The ciiuiefl indeed are hainoiis, and if the man and 
book be guilty, may when time comee, f ormsh special 
matter for an impeachmeat, that " he has made a 
" breaoli on their glorions Act of Uniformity, violated 
" their Act, their most neceeBaiy Aot " (the Animad- 
-mier had reason by this time to Bay bo) " against 
printing without a lioenBO :" and I snppcwe he 
Teserres another for aggravation in dne time ; the 
Aot wainst eeditiona conventiolee. For these three 
are ail of a piece, and yet are the several pieces of the 
Animadverter'a armour ; and indeed no leas, nor no 
more then neoeseuy. for considering how empty of 
late the Church magazines have been of that spiritual 
armour, which the Apostle found aufSoient ^lainst 
the aesanlts of whatsoever enemy, even of BaUta j 
what could men in all humane reason do lees, then 
to furnish sncli of the clergy as wanted, with these 
weapons of another warfare ? But, altiiough these 
. Acts were the true effects of prudence and piety of 
that season, yet it is possible (hut who can provide 
for all cases?) that, if they have not already, there 
may arise in a short time some notable inoonvenieoce. 
For suppose that truth should one day or other cotoe to 
be troth and every man alyer, (I mean of the humour 
of this parliamentitm indoelum, this single, representa- 
tiver, this Animadverter) you see there is no more 
to be said, as the case stuids at present, but ' ezeon- 
tioii^ do your ofGoe.' Nor Uieiefore can it ever 
enteliinto my mind, as to that act particularly of 
printuig, that the lawgivers could thereby intend to 
allow any man a promiscuous licentiousness and 
monopoly of printing pernicious disooursra tending to 
BOW and increase dissension thorow the Land (of 
which there is but too large a crop already;) as 
neither of prohibiting books dictated by Christian. 
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meekneBB-fttid charity foi the promoting of truth and 
peace among hh, and reconciling pnr differencee ; no, 
nor even of sach as were writ to take ont the blotl 
of printing-inke, and wipe oS the BspainonB which 
divers of the lIceuBed clergy cut upon men's private . 
reputations ; and yet this is the use to which thelaw -, 
is sometimes applyed. And this AnimadTertcTi who 
could never have- any rational confidence or pretence 
to the press or print, bnt by an ^iqlnoky Baying men 
have,^ ^ by tiie text-letters of his imprimatw, 
arraignee this worthy author for printing without 
allowance, as if it were a sin against the eleventh 
commandment. Though a Samaritan may not prac- 
tise physiok without a licence, yet must a priest and 
a Leyite olwayes " pass by on the other side," and if 
one of them, in an age, " pour oyle and wine,"' iuto 
the wounds of our (&uroh (instead of tearing them 
wider) must he be cited in the spiritual Court and 
incnrre all penalties ? This high choi^ made me the . 
more curious to inquire particularly how that booh, Tht 
Naked Truth was published, which the AnimadverteT 
himself pretends to have got a sight of with some . 
difficulty. And I am credibly informed that the. 
Author caused four hundred of them and no more to 
he printed (^;ainst the last Session but one in Farlia- 
m^it. For nothing is more usual then to print and 
present to them proposals of revenue, matters of 
trade, or any thing of public^ convenience, and 
sometimes cases and petititions ; and this, whioh the 
Animadverter calls the Author's dedication, is his 
" humble petition to the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament " ; md understanding the 
Parliament inclined to a temper in religion, he prepar'd 
these for the Speakers of both Houses, and as many 
(^ the members as those could furnish ; bnt that the 
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Parliament riong jnet as the book was delirering otit 
and before it conld be presented, the Author gave 
^eedy- order to stipprees it till another session. 
&nne covetona printOT in the mean time getting a 
copy, anrreptitionsly reprinted it, and bo it flew 
abro^ mthont the Author's knowledge, and t^inst 
his direction. So that it was not his, bnt the printer's 
fault to have' put so great an obligation npon the 
pnblick. Yet because the Author has in liis own 
copycs, out of his nnspeakable tenderness and modesty, 
begg'd pardon of the Lords and Commons, in Mb 
petition, for tranBgreesing their act against printing 
without a licence, this indoetum parliamentnm, mis- 
taking the petition as addiesEcd to bimEelf , will not 
grant it, but insnlts over the Anthor and npbraids 
him the rather as a desperate offender, " that sins on" 
he saith, " goes on BtUl in his wickedness," and hath 
Aoae it " against his own conscience," Now truly if 
thb were a sin, it was a sin of the first impression ; 
and the Author appears so constant to the (^urch of 
England, and to its Liturgy ia particular, that, having 
oot^eseed four hundred times with an "humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart," I doubt not bnt 
in assisting at divine B^rvice he hath frequently since 
that received absolution. It is something strange that 
to publish a good book is a sin, and an ill one avertue; 
and that while one comes out with Authority, the 
other may not have a dispensation. So that we seem 
to have got an expurgatory press, though not an 
Index, and the most re%iouB truth must bo expung'd 
and suppressed in order to the false and secular 
interest of some of the clergy. So much wiser are 
they grown by process of time then the obsolete 
Apostle that said " we can do nothing against the 
truth." [2 Corin. ziii. 8.] Bnt this hath been of 
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late Teare th« pnctice of then nng^e re^preemten of 
the Ohnrcli of Eu^^aud,. to render those pwwadillioea 
against God aB few and incoiuidfirable >■ may bei 
bat to make the siitB against themselves as vaany as 
possible, and these to be all hainoos and unpardon- 
able. In so mnoh that if we of the laity would but 
study our self-preservation, and leun of them to be 
aa tme to cm separate interest as these men are to 
theirs, we ought not to wish them any new power 
for the fotuxe, but after very matnre deliberati<m. 
ForaamDoh as any one Act does bnt serve, as some of 
them use U, to make the good people of England 
walk in peril of their so^, to multiply sin and 
abomination thorow the Land, and by ingaging 
men's minds under spiritTial bondage^ to lead them 
canonioally into temporal slavery. Whereas the 
laity are commonly more temperate and meroifal 
(I might say more discreet) in the exercising of 
any authority they are intrusted with ; and what 
power they liave,ithey will not wear it thred-bare; 
BO that if I were to commit a fault for my life, (as 
soppose by printing this without a lioense) I would 
chuse to sin against good Mr. Oldenbui^. 

Bat this Animadverter is the genniiie example of 
eoclesiastical clemency, who, proceeding on, cannot 
bear that the Author should use the title of an 
"Humble Moderator" (he thinks him sure guilty 
herein Uetm majettatia eedestaitiete, and that both 
these qualities are incompatible with one of their 
coat, and below the dignity of any man of the faculty) 
mnoh less will he indare him when he comes, iu the 
following dieoouTBe, to justify bis olaime to that title, 
by "letting his moderation," accwding to the 
Apostle's precept, "be known to all men, for the 
Lord is at hand." [Philip. IT. .6.] But he sai^h . 
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tbftt tb<(t"A'fitliiA"'aB8nme^ impoeesi and tames aU 
upadi dXmti," atkd witnesses an " inuaoderate zebl 

"for One'^ (tlutt is, tli« NonoonfonniBts) "party;" 
thefi' ■frMoK' thB Animadverter coTild never have 
tuT^titeS ft more uotoriotis, studied, and del^bemte 
fel^Do^j t6- ptepOeeeaSe and mielead the gentle reader. 

' Wherdli does he' "assume ?" He speaks like a man, 
a treatnre t6 which, modesty and reason are peculiar : 
not like an Animadverter, that is an animal 'which 
hath nothing htimanO in it but a malicions griune, 
that may provoke indeed but cannot imitate so mnch 
as laitghtef. ' Wherein does ho " impose ? " In 
nothing but by declaring his opinion gainst aU 
nnreasonable imposition. And thongh it appears 
natural to him to speak with gravity, yet he nsoirtB 
Q<tt any authority, further then as any man who 
speaks a truth which he thorowly understands, 
oahnot with all his modesty and hnmility hinder 
others from paying's due reverence to his person and 
acquioBoii^; in his doctrine. But wherein does he 
"turn ^ ppside.do'wn?" This hath been a common 
topick of ecclesiastical accusation. Our Saviour was 
accused that He would " destroy the Temple." [St. 
Mark liv. 58.] The first martyr Stephen waa 
stoned as a complice. And Saiut Paul (as ill luck 
would have it) was made odious upon the same 
crimination of the Animadverter's : Acts xvii. 5, 6. 
VfiT, "certain lewd fellowB,'of the baser sort, set all 
the city in an uproar, crying, those that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also." And 
yet, notwitlutanding all these calumnies, the Naked 
Truth, Christianity, hath made a shift, God he 

' thanked, to continue till' this day ; and there will 

never want those that bear testimony to it, even to 

' the Primitive Chiistianity, maugre all the arts that 
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the men of teligioD osn oontrive to misiepreBeiit and 
diBoonntenanoa it. Bat u for the "tnmmg all 
npeide down," the Animadverter is somewhnt inno- 
oaat, if by the defect of hie orgaua, aa it fares with 
those whose brain tumee roundt (bo we vslKarly 
expresse it) he have imagined that the world is 
tambliag headlong with him. But as to the {irejn- 
dice, which he therefore reserved as the most 
effectnal and taking to nndoe the Anthot by, that he 
is " immoderately zealous for the Ntmconformists ; " 
it ia the effect of as strong a phoney, or as malicions 
an intention as the former ; it being scarce possible 
to open the book in any place without chanoing upon 
some passage where he makes a firm precession, or 
gives a dear proof of his teal safamission and 
addiction to the Chtirch of England ; all his fanlt for 
onght I see being, that he is more truly and cordially 
concerned for our Cburoh then some men's ignorance 
is capable of, or their corrupt interest can comply 
with. But therefore, whoever were the adviser, it is 
not well done to use him in this dirty maimer. 
There is no prudence in it, nor whereas the Author, 
in excuse that he sets not bis name, saith it is, 
'^ because he is a man of great passions, and not able 
" to bear a reproach " (the Animadverter had done 
fairer to cite the whole), " or commendations : my 
"small ability puts me out of danger of the last, but 
" in great fear of the former." Therefore to resolve 
thus Cwhereas they might have undone him yon see 
by commendation) the rather to reproach him, now 
they have learnt his feebleness, Holy Churoh, I can 
tell yon, hath suffered upon that account so ottsa 
that it wore time for her to be wiser. For by 
exasperating men of parts, who ont of au ingeniona 
love of truth have temperately w t i^inst some 
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ftbueS) the haXh added proyooatitm to men's wit to 
look Btm futher; insomTich that at last it hatli 
eometimee prodaoed (then whiidi nothing can be 
more dangerous to the Church) a Befonuation. 
Therefore, though Christ hath oomnumded His 
followers (so it be not I sappose out of his way) that 
if any man preBB them to go one mile, they should go 
two; — [St. Matt, v, 41.] — yet it is not wisdom in 
the Church to pretend to, or however to ezerdse, 
that power of anj/ortatttM; men further then their 
oooadons or uaderstandingB will permit. If a man 
cannot go their length 'tis better to have his com- 
pany in quiet as far as his road lyee. For my part I 
' take the Church of England to be very happy in 
having a person of his learning and piety bo far to 
comply with her ; and if my advice might be taken, 
she should not lose one inch more of him by handling 
him irreverently. For if once she should totally lose 
him, God knows what an instrument he might prpve, 
and how much good he might do in the nation, more 
then he ever yet thought of. What a shame it is to 
hear the Animadverter abuee him (vrho, by the very 
ohaiacter of his stile, appears no vulgar person, and 
by how mnoh he hath more of truth, hath more, of 
Qod's inu^, and should therefore have imprinted 
that awe upon him that man hath over most Innites :) 
he, to trifie with so worthy a person at that rate, 
that one would not nee the meanest varlet, the 
dnlleet school-boy, the rankest idiot, no, nor the 
veryeet Animadverter ! However, he saith, " the 
"Author hath done himself, and him (the Animad- 
« verier,) a great favour, by concealing his nwue, in 
"making it imposaihle for him to reflect upon hia 
" penon " (otherwise it seems he Eihould have had it 
home) " which he knows no more then the man in 
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"the rnocm." Bat therefore I am the nther jealoiu 
he did know him : for the Animadverter hftving a 
team of Onaxa't alwayeo at hia devotion, aod being 
able if any one tired by the way, to relieve it aaa 
draw in pereoQi never tiiink that he would want 
intelligenoe in that r^;ion. Come, 'twae all but an 
affected ignorance in the Animadverter, and he had 
both inqoired and heard ae mnch aa any of ns, who 
was the probable Anthor : and all the gnard that he 
lyee npon is, because the Anthor had not given him 
legal notice that he writ it. And this waa even as 
the Animadverter wonld have wished it. For if a 
reverend person had openly avowed it, he conld not 
have'been sawoy with bo good a grace ; but nnder 
the pretence of "not knowing," Sir, that it was yon; 
but only. Sir, " as yon were the patron of so vile a 
" canae," many a dry hob, dose gird, and privy nip 
has he given him. Yet he Baith, the "Anthor would 
" have done well, and a piece of justice, to have 
« named himself, so to have cleared others ; for it 
" hath been confidently layed to the charge of more 
" then one reverend person " (how alily 1) " wbo (I 
"have great reason to believe, and am several ways 
"aasured) had no hand in it." Trnly, the Animad- 
verter too, would have done a piece of justice to have 
named himself ; for there has been more then one 
witty pwson tradnoed for hie pamphlet, and I believe, 
by this time he would take it for a great favour if 
any man would be such a fool aa own it for him. ' 
For he very Becnrely reproaches the Author, and yet 
I have been seeking all over for the Animadverter 's 
name, and oannot find it ; notwithstanding that he 
writes forsooth in defence of the Ghuroh of England ; 
and " against so vile a cause," as he stiles it, and 
under the pnbliok patroa^;e. Which is most disin- 
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genaondy done; ee on other aoooimtB so in nepeot of 
my Lord Bialiop of London, whom he has left in the 
Inroh, to juBtily another man's follyea with his 
authority. But however that venemble person, who 
has for learning, candor, and piety, (as he does for 
dignity also,) outstripp'd his Age and his fellows, 
have been drawn in to lioense what certainly he 
oanuot approve of. It was bnt his firet-fmitB, and a 
piece of early liberality, as is nenal, npon his new 
promotion ; and I am given to understand, that for 
the Animadverter's sake, it is like to be the last that 
he will allow of that nature. But this is not only a 
trick of the Animadverter's, bnt ordinary with many 
others of them; who, while we write at odr own 
peril, and perhaps set our names to it, (for I am not 
yet resolved whether I can bear reproach or com- 
mendation) they that raile for the Church of England, 
and under the publick license and protection, yet 
leave men as if it were a hot cackles, to guesse blind- 
fold who it is that hit them. But it is possible ' that 
some of these too may lie down in their tnmes. 
What should be the reason of it ? Sure theirs is not 
" BO Tile a cause " too, that they dare not abide by it. 
Or, are they, the writers, conscioaa to themsdves 
that they are such things " as ought not once to be 
named among" Christians? [1 &r. v. 1.] Or, is it 
their own sorry performance that makes them 
ashamed to avow their own hooks? Or, is there 
some secret force upon them that obliges them to say 
things i^inst their conscience? Or, would they 
reserve a latitude to themselves to turn Koncon- 
formists again upon occasion ? Or, do they in. pure 
hou^ty abstaine from putting a single name to a 
booh, which hath been the workmanship of the 
whole dioceas? 
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Bat though be know not his name, " seeing he has 
« vented his own amnBementB to the Chnrche'B great 
"and real prejudice," he saith (and "that is this 
" caee ") " he must not think to scape for the godli- 
"nefB of his stile : " Impious and most immercifnl 1 

' P(K>r Dayid was often in "this ease." [Fsal. xxii. 
13J "They gaped upon him with their month," 
"He trusted," said they, "in the liOidthat he wonld 
deliver him, let him deliver him, seeing He delighted 
in Him." And Psal. Ixxi. 2. " Fersecate and take 
him, there is none to deliver him." And yet there 
are many places too in Scripture, where God spared 
men even for their outward formalities, and their 
hypocrisie served to delay His indgements; and 

' should He not etill do bo, the Church m^ht receive 
"greater prejudice." But the Church and God are 

, two things, and are not, it seems, oblidged to the 
same measures ; insomuch that even the sincerity of 

- one person, which might perhaps attone for a whole 
order, and render them acceptable both to God and - 
man, yet cannot hope for his own pardon. 

" Neither must he think to scape for a man of good 
" intentions ; yet sure he is, else would not give the 
" devil so mnch more then his due, saying, he would 
" never condemne any good action, though done by 
"the devil, as if," saith the Animadverter, "he snp- 
" posed the devil m^ht do some such." Here he 
thinks he has a shrewd hit at him, and this, if a man 
had leisure, might beget a metaphysical controversy ; 
but I desire him rather to comment on that : " Do^ 
thou believe ? thou doest well [ the devils also believe 
and tremble." [St. James ii. 19.] Whereas ha 
goeth on to mock at the Author's " good intentions," 
and tells him pleasantly, that " Hell itself is full of 
" such as were once full of good intentions." Tie p 
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oonelndiiig piece of wit, and therefore, aa well ae for 
tlie rarity, ehoTiXd be civilly treated and iuooDiased ; 
BO that I shall use no farther retortion ihsxe, [man] 
that if this be the qualification of enoh as go to 
Hell, the AnlmadTertar hath eeoured himself from 
coming there, and so many more as were his partners. 
And thus mnch I have said upon his "AnimadverslonB 
on the Title," &c. wherein, he having miraepresented 
the Author, and piejndicated the reader against him 
by all disingenuous methods, and open'd the whole 
pedler's-paok of his malioe, which he half-p — worths 
out in the following diaconrse to his petty chapmeUf 
I could not possibly say less, though it exceeds pef- 
hapB the namber of his pages. For it is scarce 
credible how voluminons and pithy he is in extrava- 
gance ; and one of his sides in quarto, for falshood, 
insolence, and absurdity, contains a book in folio. 
Besides, the reader may please to consider how much 
labour it ooeta to bray even a little thing in a mortar ; 
and that calumny is like London dirt, with which 
thongh a man may be spattered In an instant, yet it 
requires much time, pains, and fullers-dearth to sooure 
it out again. 



Anhotatiokb upon the AHiKADTEBBioiia on the First 
Chapter, eoneeming Abticleb or Faith. 
KB.E Play begins, "I confess" (do so then, 
^ and me^e no more words) " when first I saw 
" this jewel of a pamphlet, and had run over 
" two or three pages of this chapter, I sns- 
"peoted the Author for some youngster that had 
(' been dabbling amongst the Sooinian writers, and 
"was ambitious of shewing us his talent in their 
«-w»y. I was quickly delivered from this jealou^. 
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"b; his orthodox contrftdictory expressions in other 
"places," That word "jewel" is commonly need 
in a good sense, and I know no reason why this book 
of the Anthor's might not be properly enotigh called 
BO, though the Animadverter hath debased the meaning 
of the word, to deprave and nndervalxie the worth 
of the treatise. For I perceive that, during his chap- 
lainship, he hath leamt it in conversation with the 
ladiefl, who translate it frequently, to call whore in a 
more civil and refined signification. Bnt to say thus, 
that " he suspected him at first for a Socmian, yet 
" was quickly cii;red of his jealouBy, because he found 
" the Author was hon^ and orthodox :" why should 
be vent his own amusements thus, to ^ the great and 
real prejudice" of any worthy person ? It is indeed 
a piece of second ingenuity for a man, that invents 
and Bti^ests a calumny of which he is sure to be 
convict in the instant, therefore with the same breath 
to disclaim it ; but it manifests in the meantime how 
well he was inclined, if he thought it woald have 
pass'd upon the Author ; and that, could the Anim- 
adverter have secured his reputation, he would have 
adventured the falshood. What would he not have 
^ven to have made the world believe that he was a 
tJocinian ? In this beginning you have a right pattern 
of the Animadverter 's whole stuffe, and may see 
what measure the Author is to ex|)eot all thorow. 

But "he finds," be saith, "that he is one of the 
" men of the second rate, (as he takes leave to stile 
"them) that scarce ever see to the second conse- 
"quence." At first I suspected from this expression, 
that the Animadverter had been some ship-chaplain, 
that had been "dabbling" in the sea-controversies, a 
tarpawlin of the Faculty ; but I was " quickly 
delivered from this jealousy" by his magisterial 
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" coutntdictions," that Bhew^im to be & man 4^ more 
" WDBoqaence," one of them whose eccIeBiafitic&l 
dignities yet cannot wean them from a certain 
hKokering after the wit of the laity, and applying it 
as their own, upon (or 'tie no great matter though it 
be without^ occasion. Yet "therefore once for all, 
"he protests," too, "that he does not charge him 
with any of his own most obvious consequenoea as 
his opinions," (for who wonld believe the one or 
other, that reads the Anthor ?) "for 'tis plaine that 
he does not" (nor any man that hath eyes) 
"dieceme them." This is a candor pregnant with 
contempt. But in the mean time he thinks it 
ingenaoDS to load this " second rate " frigat, (that 
was fitted ont for the king's and the nation's service) 
BO deep that she can scarce swime, with a whole cargo 
of conseqacncea wliich are none of the Anthor's, bnt 
will, upon search, be all found the Animadverter's 
proper goods and trade, his own inconsequences and 
in»n™adversionB. So men with vicious eyes see 
spiders weave from the brim of their own beavers. 

. As for example, p. 1, he saith, that " this chapter 
"does , admirably serve the turn of the. rankest 
" Sectarian. Thai in his.two or three first pages he 
"appeared a Socinian." F. 12. That his "pique at 
the new word homoouaioB carryes snch an ugly 
reflection upon the Nicene. Creed, that he," (the 
Animadverter,). , " scarce dares understand him." 
E, 6. The Author speaking against introducing new 
Articles of Faith, the adverBary tells him, '.' he hopes 
" he does not mean all our Thirty-nine Articles ; " 
md defends them, as if they were attaqued. That 
" he does, implicitly condemne the whole Catholick 
"Church, both East and West, for being so pre- 
" sumptuous in her definitions." F. 9. That "upon 
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" his prmoiplea the prime and moet neoeeeuy Artiolea 
"of flEuth will be in danger; the old dormant 
'■ hereeiee, Uonothelltee, NeetorianB, &o. may eafel; 
"xe-vivB again. " F. 18. That hie "are the very 
" dr^gp of Mr, Hobbs his divinity, and worse." 
P. 14, That " he would have some men live like 
"Pagans, and go to so chnrch at all." P. 16. " So, 
■' for ought we know, this Author is a Jeenitei and 
" writes this pamphlet only to embroile hb Frotes- 
" tantB." P. 25. That " he is gnilty of onthoaght of 
Popery." P. 33. That our Author "like her (the 
"foolish woman) in the Proverbs, plnokb down our 
" Churoh with his own hands," and that " she had 
"need therefore be upheld againBt saoh aa he is." 
Of these inferences, wbioh, not being natural, most 
have required some labour, he is all along very 
liberal to the Antiior ; bnt the vile and insolent 
language costs him nothing, so that he lays that on 
prodigally and without all reason. Kow, whether a 
man that holds a true opinion, or he that thus 
dednoes ill consequences from it, bo the more 
blameworthy, will prove to be " the case " between 
the Animadverter and the Author. And (to shew 
him now from whence he borrowed his wit of the 
second rate, and at the second hand) 

all the subject matter of debate. 

Is only who's the Knave of the First Bate. 
But he saith, because of these things, "the 
" mischief being done, to undoe the charme agtun, it 
" is become a duty to expose him." Alas I what are 
they going to do with the poor man ? What kind of 
death is this "exposing?" But sure, oonsidering 
the exeontioner, it must be some learned sort of 
cruelty. Is it the ladOf in which they candled a 
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man over in wax, and he, instead of the wick, burnt 
oat to his live'B end like a taper, to give light to the 
oompany ? Or, ie it the scapha, wherein a man being 
stripped naked and smeat'd with honey, was in the 
Bcorching Biin abandon'd to be Btnng and nibbled bj 
wasps, hornets, mid all troublesome insects, till he 
expired ? Oi-, is it rather ad be»tiag, tnming him ont 
unarmed to be baited, worrjed, and devour'd, by the 
wild beasts in the theatre ? For in the primitive 
times there were these and an hundred laudable ways 
more to " eiprae " ChriBtians ; and the AnimadTerter 
Beems to have studied them. But the crime being of 
sorcery, and that there is & " charm " which hath 
wrought great " mischief, and is not to be undone, 
" but by exposing the malefactor," (charme he never 
so vrisdy) 'tis more probable that it may be the 
punishment usual in such casee. And indeed the 
AnimadveHer hath many times in the day such fits 
take him, wherein he is lifted up in the aire, that six 
men cannot hold him down ; teares, raves, and foams 
at the mouth, casts up all kind of trash, sometimes 
Bpeakes Greek and Latine, that no man but would 
swear he ia bewitched ; and this never happens but 
when the Author appeares to him. And though in 
his "Animadversions on the Tide," &c. he hath so 
often scratched and got blood of him (the infallible 
country cure) yet he still finds no ease by it, bnt is 
rather more tormented. So that in earnest I begin 
to suspect him for a witch, or however, having writ 
the Naked Truth, 'tis manif^ he is a Hoothsayer, 
that's as bad. Many persons besides have for tryal 
run needles up to the eye in several remarkable 
jdaces of his Naked Trnth, that look like moles or 
warts upon hia body ; and yet he, though they prick 
never so much, feels nothing. Nay, some others of 
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the clergy, whereof one vaa a bishoji, ht^Ve tjred: khn . 
hand and foot, and thrown hun mto the Thamee. 
betwixt Whitehtdl and Lambeth, for experiment; 
laying bo much weight too on him as wonld aink any 
ordinary man, and nevertheleee he swims still and 
keeps above water. So dangerons is it to have got 
an ill name once, either for speaking trnth or for 
incantation, that it comee to the same thing almost to 
be innocent or guilty ; for if a man swim, he is 
guilty, and to be burnt ; if he sinke, he Sh drowned, 
and innocent. Bat therefore this *' exposing " mnst ■ 
surely be to condemne the Author, ae he has done his 
book already, to the fire, (for no man stttuds fairer 
for't, ae being first heretick, and now witch by 
consequence) and then the deyil sure can have no 
more power over the Animadverter. Yet when I 
considei'd better, that he does not accnse him of any 
harme that be has suffered by him in Jierson, but 
that it is the "Church which may justly complain of 
" him," and having done her so much '^ mischiefe, 
*' therefore it is become a duty to exp06e him ; " I 
could not but imagine that it mast be a severer 
torment. For if our Church be bewitched, and he 
has done it, 

Hate miles nt'mtum ttammag, huic lenta pittattem 

Flamina, /wniferi pottuset mAila peti. 

Thonghjt never beard before of a Church that was 
bewitched, except that of the Galatians, Gal. iii. 1. 
whom St. Paul asks, " foolish Galatians, who hath . 
bewitched you ? " taking it for evident that they 
were so, " because " (they are his very next words) , 
"they did not obey the truth." (And (bat ■^as »: 
Naked Tmth with a witness, fha Apostle, teaching, 
that " ChrJBt is become of none eSuct to thepi, that. 
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fioiB their OhrUtian liberty retnmed to the Jewiah 
oeremomea," Gal. t. i.) Bat therefore I looked over 
the GaueiiB, the Bational, the Geremoaial, the 
£iil«iok, imaginmg the " expOBiag " mention'd, must 
be Bome new part of our ecclesiBstical discipline, that 
. I had DOt taken notice of before, and I should find it 
in one or other of the Of&ces. Bat I lost my labonr, - 
and 'twas bat jaat I shonld, for being bo simple, aa 
not to nndeietand at first that to "expose " a man, is 
to write Aniniadversions upon him. For that is a 
cmeller torment then all the ten~perBecotors (and ■ 
which none bat this clergyman coald have) invented. 
To be set in the pillory Urst, and bedawb'd with so 
many addle egge of the Animadverter's own cackle 
as he pelts him with 1 How miseiable then is the 
man that must suffer afterwards, eui tam lento 
ingenio I To be raked and harrowed thorow with so 
nsty a saw I So dull a torture, that it contains all 
other in it, and which even the Chrifitian reader is 
scaroe able to indare with all hie patience ! Had he 
been a man of Bome acateness, the pain would have 
been over in an instant ; but this was the utmost 
inhumanity in whoever it was that advised (whereas 
several witty men were proposed, that would have 
been glad of the imployment) to chase oat on 
purpose the veryest Animadverter in aU the Faculty. 
This it is to which the Author is condemned. And 
now that I know it, and that it is an office, adaty to 
which our Church, it seems, has advanc'd the. 
Animadverter ; I wish him joy of his new prefer- 
ment, and shall henceforward t&ke notioe of him as 
the Church of England's Exposer, for I can never 
admit him by any analogy to be an Expositor. 

It is no less disingennoasly then constantly done 
ot the Expoeer in this some p. 1. to concern the 
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Author in the NoooonfomiatSi thit msy luTe- 
reflected any where, a« it there were Socinian op 
Feli^Iau doctrineB "allowed to be preaohed aad 
"maintained in the oity-pnlpitB." For the Author- 
bath not in his whole book the least evllable that caa- 
be wrested to any such purpose. Only it serves the 
adversarie's turn, as he thinks, to pro-ingage the 
whole clergy and Church of England against him, if 
they were so simple, and by giviag him an odioas- 
bad^, and jiimhling them altogether, to involTe him' 
ia all the prejudices which are studiously advanced- 
against that Party. Bat neither have I any thing to 
ui^ of that nature, further then, because he will out 
of season mention these matters, to observe that our 
Church seems too remise in the case of Sooinus and 
VolieliuB, who had many things to great value stolen 
from them by a late Plagiary, but as yet have not 
obtained any justice or restitution. 

But seeing the Exposer is thus given to trans-' 
forme not only the Author, but his words and hia- 
meaning ; it is requisite to state this chapter in his 
own terms : as men set their ai-ms on their plate, to 
prevent the nimbleness of such as would alter 
the property. The sum of what he humbly 
proposes is : " That nothing hath caused more mis- 
"chiefe in the Chui-ch, then the eetabliehing new 
" and many Articles of faith, and requiring men to 
"assent to them with divine faith. For the im- 
"posing such on Dissenters, bath caused fnrions 
"wars and lamentable bloodshed among Christians. 
" That it is irrational to promote the truth of the 
"{Jospel, and bi'eak tm evident commandment to- 
" establish a doubtful truth. For if such Articles' 
"be not fully expressed in Scripture words, it is 
" doubtful to whom it is foroed, though not to the 
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" Imposer. If it Im fully expreeeed in Scripture 
" words, there needs no new Articles: but if not so, 
"and that it be onl; deduced from Scripture ex- 
" prMsione, then men that are as able and knowing se 
" the Imposer, may think it ie not clearly deduced 
"from Scriptnre. Bat there is nothing more fully 
" exprest, or that oan he more clearly deduced from 
"Scripture, nor more suitable to natural reason, then 
" that no man should he forced to believe ; because 
" no man can force hunself to believe, no not even to 
" believe the Scriptures, hut faith is a work of peculiar 
" grace and the gift of God. And if a man believe 
" what is clearly contain'd in Scripture, he needs not 
" believe 'anything else witii divine faith. To add to, 
" or demini^ from the Scripture, ie by it unlawful, 
" and lyable to the curse in the Revelation. [Bev. 
" jcxii. 18,] If the Imposer answer, he requires not 
" to believe it as Soriptnre, he doth, if he urge it to 
" be believed with divine faith. If he say he requires 
"it not to be believed with divine fait^, he does, if ' 
"he make it nece&ary to salvation. There is no 
" command nor countenance given in the Ooepel to 
" use force to cause men believe. We have no com- 
"prehendve knowledge of the matters declared in 
" Scripture, that are the prime and necessary artiolra 
" d faith, therefore it is ^ot for any man to declare 
"one tittie more to be believed with divine taiib, 
" then God hath there declared. He cannot find the 
"least hint in the Word of Glod to use any force to 
" compel men to the Chnrche'a eetablifdied doctrine or 
" discipline : and from reason there can be no motive 
" to be forced beyond their reason. To attempt any 
" Buoh force, though to the true beliefei is to do evU 
" that good may come of it. But the pastor ooght 
" first by plame and sound doctrine to stop - the 
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" months of gsinsayeis. When the miniaters hxn 
" preached and prayed, they have done all they oaa 
" in order to men's believing, the rest most be left to 
" the jnstioe or mercy of QoA. But if tnrbtilent 
" spirits broach new doctrinee, ooutrary to Scripture, 
"or not clearly contained in the Gospel, and neither 
" by admonitions nor intreatiea will be stopt, the 
" paston may proceed to the exeroise of the keys. 
" Which if it were dnely peiformed as in the primi- 
"tive times, and not by lay-chancellore and their 
" BTUTOgates, would be <d great effect. The magis- 
" trate ought to eilenoe and oppose anch as prMoh 
" what is contrary to or not clearly contained in the 
" Gospel, and if they perseveto in their pervennen, 
■' he may use his power with Christian moderation. 
" For his power reaches to ponish evil doers, who 
" pnbliflh or practise something to subvert the fun- 
" damentals of religion, or to distnrbe the peace of 
" the State, or to injure their neighbours ; but not to 
" punish evil believers. But if the magistrate shall 
"conceive he hath power also to punish evil believers, 
" and on that pretence shall punish true believers,' 
" the Bubjeot is bound to submit and bear it, to the 
" loss of goods, liberty or life." The reader will 
excuse this one long quotation, for it will much 
shorten all that followes. 

Bnt now for which of these is it that 'tis beoome 
a duty to " expose " him 1 What is there hue that 
seems not, at first sight, very Christian, very rational ? 
But however, it is all delivered in so grave and 
inoffensive [aj manner, that there was no temptation 
to alter the atile into ridicule and satyre. But like 
some cattle, the Animadverter may browze upon the 
leaves, or peel the baxke, but he has not teeth for the 
solid, nor can hurt the tree bat by accident. Yet a 
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man that Boes not into "the second," but the 
thirteenth " oouEeqnence," that is one "of the 
dlBpntere of this world," — [1 Cor. i, 20.] — and 
" onght [not] to be admitted to these donbtftill dispn- 
iationa " (from which he ironically by St. Panl'H mle 
foraooth exclndoB the Author) what is there that anch 
an one, bo subtile, bo pieroing, cannot difitinguieh upon 
and controvert ? Truth it self onght to sacrifice . to 
him that he wonld he propitiouB ; foi if he appear on 
the other side, it wijl go againet her nnavoidably. 

In his 27 P[age] he ia rSTisht in contemplation how 
niracAoae it ie, to "see or hear a material question in 
" theology defended in the Umversity-echoola, where 
" one Btandfi a respondent, enclos'd within the compass 
"of his pen, as Fopilins, the Koman EmfaaEsador, 
"made a circle with his wand abont Antiochns, and 
" bid bi-m give him a determinate answer before he 
" went ont of it ; " a most apt and learned reeemb- 
lanoe, and which shews the gentleman's good reading ! 
But it k, I confess, a noble spectacle, and worthy of 
that theatOT which the mnniflcence of the present 
'Archbshop of Canterbary hath dedicated in one 
{may it be too in the other) of our Universities ; 
where no apish Karamueeio, no Bcenical farces, no 
combat of wild-beasts among themselves, or with men 
condemn'd, is presented to the people ; ' bnt the 
modest Bkirmiah of reason, and which is nenaUy 
perform'd bo well that it tnma to their great hononr, 
and of oar whole nation ; provided the chaire be well 
filled with an orthodox professor, and who does not 
by soUecimnea in Latine, or mistake of the argnment 
or qneetion, render the thing ridicnlons to the 
by-etandera. That the pew be not lees fitted with a 
req)ondent, able to sastaine and answer in all points 
tho expectation <d so learned an auditory ; that the 
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opponent likewue exceed not the tenne of oirilit;^ 
nor oavil where h& Bhonld ai^e ; and that the 
questions debated be so discreetiy chosen, as iheie 
may' be no danger, by oontrOTerting the tmth, t» 
nneettle the minds of the yonth ever after, and 
, innnre them to a dispntable notion about the most 
weighty points of our religion; by which Bort of 
subtilizing, the Ghurcb hath in former ages mnoh 
suffered, nor hath ours in the latter wholly escaped. 
Now seeing the Exposer seems to delight so muoh (oa 
men use in wbat they excell) in this exercise, he and 
I, because we cannot have the conveniency of the 
schools and pew, will play as well as we can in paper, 
at this new game of Antiochns and Fopilius. I most 
for this time be the Soman senator, and he the 
Mooarcb of Asia ; for by the rules of the play, he 
always that hath writ the lost book is to be Antiochne, 
nntil the other has done replying. And I hope to 
gird him up eo close within his oircle, that he shall 
appear very slender. For I am sensible, yet oould 
not avoid it, how muoh of the readei''G and minb own 
time I have run ont in examining his levity ; bnt 
now 1 am glad to see my labour shorten: for, having 
thus plumed him of that pufFe of featheis, with 
which he bnoy'd himself up in the aire and flew 
over onr heads, it will, almost by the firet"conse*. 
queuce," be manifest in his ailment, how little a 
soul it is, and body, that henceforward I am to- Aod 
vrith. 

The Author having said that, "That which we 
" oommonly call the Apostles' Creed, is, and was so 
"reoeived by the primitive Church, as the sum total 
" of Chjistian faith, necessary to salvation. Why not 
" now ? Is the state of salvation alter'd ? If it be 
" oompleat, what need other articles ? " The E^Kser 
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p. 2. anBwers. "There may have been needfnl bere- 
!" tofore, not only other articleB, but other creeds for 
"'the farther explication of these articles in the 
'" ApoBtlefl' Creed : and yet in those new cTeoda not 
"on» new article." 'Tis safely and cautionaly said, 
"there may," and not "there were" other articles 
and other creeds needful. Bat the whole danse 
besides is so drawn up, as if he affected the academical 
glory of justifying a paradox ; nor is it for the repu- 
tation of aach ci'eeds, whatevei- they be, to be 
maintained by the like methods. But seeing he 
'disdains to explicate further, how there can be a new 
oreed, and yet not one new article ; I will presume 
to understand him, and then say that in such creeds, 
'whatsoever article does either explaine the Apoetles' 
Creed contrai-y to, or beside the Scripture, or does 
not coutaine the same expreee scriptui-al authority 
(which only makee this that is called the Apostles' 
Creed to be antheutiok) that is a new article to every 
man that cannot cM>nceive the necessary deduction. 
But then he galls the Author. The Apostles' Creed 
is the sum of the Christian Faith. " True. Yet I 
" hope he will not thiuk the Mcene, the Constauti- 
"nopolitan, and the Athanasian Creed " Euperfluons 
tmd unnecessai-y. First, it is not necessary to take 
-all those three in the lump, as the Expwer puts it ; 
for perhaps a man may think but one, or but two of 
them to have been supei-fluots, and unnecessary. 
Next, it is an hard thing for the Exposei, who ought 
Tather to have proved that they were necessai'y, to 
'shift -it back thus upon the Author. I hare not 
spoke with him, nor know whether I shall as long as 
-I live, (though I should be glad of the opportunity) 
'to know his mind. But suppose he should think 
them, one, two, or three unnecessary, who can help 
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it ? Bift BO much I think, npon the state or Bum of 
this controvergie in his own words, I may adventure 
for him; that as confeeeiona of faith he does not 
dieapprOTe them, (taking it gnmted,there is nothing 
in any of them flatly against the Word of Ood) but 
that if any thing be therein drawn up in such or Buch 
an exact forme of wordB, not expressed in Scripture, 
and required to be believed with divine faith, ae 
necessary to a man's own salvation, and without 
believing which, he must declare too that no man 
else can be saved ; that this is dangerous, and the 
imposing of it is unwarrantable by reason or Scrip- 
ture. He adds in this same paragraph, that "the 
"Author's censure upon Constastine is bo bold and 
" apon some godly Bishops, (whom " he conceivee 
more zealous then discreet, " and bo do some godly 
" Bishops conceive of this authar*") and his pique at 
" the new word homooueioa carryes such an a^y 
"reflection upon the Creed, that he scarce dare 
" understtmd him." And I on the other aide take 
his "fears" and his "hopes" to be alike inconsider- 
able. His words are p. 6. " I am confident had the 
" tnost prudent and pious Constantine, the first and 
" best of Christian emperours, purened his own 
" intention, to BupprcBs all disputes, and all new 
" questions about God the Son, both homoouaian, and 
" homoiousian, and commanded all to acquiesce in the 
"very Scripture expressions, without any addition, 
" that the Arian heresie had soon expired." I note 
that the Exposer very diflingennonsly, and to make 
it look more ugly, takes not the least notice of his 
pique against komoiott»io§ too and the Arian heiesie. 
But what is there here to fright the understandlDg 
Animadverter out of his wits, or what to make "some 
.godly Bbhops" (who it seems must be numberless or 
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nameleee) "to oonceWe tlie Author more EealpuB then 
discreet ? " But for this cenBiire of the Anthor, ae 
well as for the godlineee of the Bishops, wo mtiBt 
acqniesce it Boems upon the credit or gratitude of one 
nameleee EzpoEer. 

He then blameB the Author p. 3. for saying p. 1. 
that " he would have men imprOTe in faith, rather 
" intensive then extensive ; to confirm it, rather then 
"enlarge it." Still and alwayoa, to make things a 
little more ugly and of less value, he clipB the 
Author's good EngliBh. " Yon would have men 
"improve in faith, so would I, but rather intensive 
"then extensive. Tis good to know all Gospel 
"tmtbs, no doubt of that, the more the better stUl ; 
"but the question iB not what is good, but what ia 
"necessary." This is a pious and undoubted truth, 
and oonfirm'd by the Author out of several places of 
Scripture. May I add one, Marke the ix. 17, where 
" one brought his Bon, being troubled with a dnmb 
spirit, to our Saviour: " v, 23, "JeBus saith to the 
father, if thou cauBt believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth. The father cryes out with tears. 
Lord I believe, strengthen thou my uubeliefe." And 
thiB confesBion of the intensive truth of his faith, with 
his relyance upOn Christ for the strengthening of it, 
was BufScient to cooperate with our Saviour toward 
a miracle, and throwing that dnmb and deaf spirit 
out of a third person. Whoever indeed will deny 
this truth, must go against the whole current of the 
Kew Testament. But the Expoeer is deaf to that, 
'tis all one to him. Yet he is not dumb ; though as 
good he had, for all he has to say to it is, "and yet it 
" is certaine that all formal and mortal heretioks, that 
"are not atheists, are justly condemn'd for want of 
" due extension in their &ith," What pertinence ! 
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Bnt there goes more {tath I eee, to the ejecting of a 
talkative then of a dnmb Bpiiit. There is no need of 
farther answer to bo Bttccinct a bob, then that it had 
been well thoee terms of "formal," and "mortal," 
and "hereticke," jmd no lees that of "condemned," 
had in this place been thorowly explained. For we 
know that there was a time when the Protestante 
themEelves were the "formal," and, to be sure, the 
" mortal heretieks," even here in England, and for 
tliat yer J crime too, " for want of dne cxtention in 
their futh," they were "condemned," whether 

4'uEtly or no, it is in the Exposer's power to determine. 
i'or some of onr ruling clergy, who yet wonld be 
content to he accounted good I^otestante, ore so loath 
to part with any hank they have got, at what time 
soever, over the poor laity, or what other reafion, that 
the writ de hferetico comburendo, though desired to be 
abolieh'd, is still kept in force to this day. So that 
it is of more concernment then one wonld at first 
think, how far mens " faith " (lest afterwards for 
believing short, their pereons and estates) "be 
extended," or te^en in execution. 

He proceeds, page the 3d, and several that follow, 
to quarrel the Author for i^noting to this pnrpoee. 
Acta viii. and then saying, " I pray remember the 
treasurei' " (the Exposer will do it, I warrant you, 
and the chancellor too, withont more intreaty) "to 
" Candace qneen o^ Ethiopia, whom Philip ingtmcted 
" within the faith. His time of catechising wae very 
" short, and soon proceeded to baptismo. Bnt Philip 
" first required a piofesGion of his faith, and the 
" eunuch made it, and I beseech yon observe it. 
" ' I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
" straightway he was baptized :' How, no more then 
" ' this ? TSo more. This little grain i4 &ith, being 
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'■ Bound, believed with all bia beart, purohaaed the 
" kingdom of heaven. 'Tie not the quantity but the 
" quality of our faith God requiretii.' " Here the 
Eipoaet, pretending now to be a learned Expositor, 
hopes to win-his Bpnrrs, and layes out all his abOity 
to prove that Philip (in a very abort time for so much 
aa he finds him) had inatructed the treaanrer thoraw ■ 
the whole Athanasian Greed, concerning the " equality, 
" inseparability, co-eternity of the three Persons in 
" the Tiioity," For, aaith the Exposer, " the very 
"forme of baptisme,ifthorowly explained, iaa perfect 
" creed by itself ; ' in the name of the Father, the Bon, 
" and the Holy Ghoat' ;" " for it aeema the name of the _ 
" Son was by a divine criticisme interposed between 
" the other two Persona, whose Godhead was confeat 
" and acknowledged by the Jewish Church, rather 
" then that of the Word, to denote the second Person, 
" &G." I should be glad to know where the Exposer 
leamt that the Jowiah Church acknowledged the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghoat,, aa of a distinct Person ; 
which if he cannot ahow, he ia very far out in the 
matter, as ho is in that cxpieBsion of " divine criti- 
ciame." Therefore he may do well to " consider," 
But it ia ^mply, to aay no woree, done of him, to call 
that forme of words, aa it ia ordered by our Saviour 
' Himaelf , a " divine criticisme," aa if Chriat had there- 
in aSected that ciitical glory, which the Expoaer 
himaelf in so subtile a remarke doubtless pretends to. 
Bnt the Exposer will not only have Philip to have 
instructed the treasurer in this " criticiame," but to 
have read him so long a lecture upon baptiame, as 
mnat for certaine have been out of the Assemblie'a, 
and not Nowell's Catchiame : " acquainting him, and 
" inatructing him abundantly in those great points of 
" faith, the dying, burying, and rising again of Chriat 
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" for onr juetification from our sins, together with 
" the thing Biguified, death Tinto sini mortification, 
" the new birth unto T^;hteousneBB, then the mietery 
" of the first and second covenant, original sin, how 
" thereby he was a Bon of wrath, had hereby for- 
" giveneBB of sins, adoption, being made & child of 
" grace, coheire with Christ, to live with him in the 
" cotnmnnioii of Baints after the reeuiTOction, in life 
'* everlBBting." I am glad to eee that, at loaat when 
it Berves to his purpose, thia Exposer will ownall the 
doctrinOB, which another EstpoBer wonld have call'd 
" BO many stages of r^eneration," and have thought 
them too many to have drove over in one 
deye'e joamey, but wonld rather have tam'd out of 
tbo road, and la'd short all night somewhere by tho 
way. Hore Ib a whole " Calviniatical syBteme" of 
divinity, that, if the treasurer had been to be bap- 
tized in the " Lake of Geneva," more could not have 
been expected. And he hae in a trice made him bo 
poifeot in it, that, as soon as the ohriBt'nuig was 
over, he mnBt have been fit to be received not only 
ad commnnionem laieam, bttt the cUricam also, Jf it 
were then oome into fashion. Those Expoeei-s are 
notable men ; they are as good as witcheB, they know 
all things, and what was done, and what was not 
done equally. In earnest, he has made ub as foi-mal 
a story of aU Philip Bald, and the treasurer believ'd, 
as if he had sate all the time in the coach-boot ; and 
knows how long the disconrse lasted, ae well as if he 
had set his watch when they began, and look'd upon 
it juBt as the Spirit caught up Philip to AzotuB. 
But suppose (for the Exposer's sake) that the treas- 
Bui-er were in a coach discourse; and, for all the 
rumbling, so distinctly and thorowly, in so short a 
time too (if it had been, which is the uttermost, a 
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daye's pasa^) oatechnmeniz'ed, it oame to this short 

poiat between them ; the treasnter deairee to be 
baptized ; Philip leplyes, ' if thon bolieTeet with all 
thine heart thon mayeet '; which caa never siguLfie 
otherwise then -vrith all the ' intention of our 
epirit, SB when we are said to love God with all out 
heart ; the treasurer replyes, and that's all, ' I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.' ' Now it is 
worth the reader's observation, that out of a desire of 
cavilling, and the luxury the Exposer takes in it, he 
has quite foi^t the matter he brought in con- 
troversie. For the diepute is concerning new creeds, 
imposed beyond clear Scripture ; the Author's argu- 
ments and proofs tended wholly thither, and to that 
purpose he ni^d this passage of Philip, to prove that 
I God considers both, but rather the quality then the 
quantity of onr faith. The Exposer amuses himself 
and us, to tell what Philip preach'd to the treaeurer, 
but never minds that, let that be as it will, and the 
eunuch have believ'd all that thia man can imagine, yet 
all the creed demanded, and all that he prof essea, is 
no more then these formal words, " believed with 
all his heart :" ' I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.' Wherein the Author has clearly carryed, 
and the ExpMcr thus far lost the question. And 
indeed, Antiochus, you are much to blame to have 
put the Romans to all this trouble to no purpose. 
But any thing to stufEe out the dimensions of a book, 
that no man may imagine he could have said so little 
in BO much, (which ia the new way of compendloua- 
neefi found out by the Exposer) whereas he might 
have known, that, not God only, but even men alwayes 
do respect the quality of any thing, of a book, rather 
then the quantity. One remarke I must make morei 
before I take leave of this page ; how, having, thus 
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liberally inBtmoted both Philip aod the tt^asiirer, he 
immed^tel; obops in, p. 5. 

" Now this Author may Bee what use and need 
" There was of the Constaatiaopolitaa Creed, 

" that puts in one baptieme for the remisHion of sius." 
I read it over and over, for there was something in 
in it very surprising, besides the elegancy of the 
verses. For the "now " in that place js a word of 
infei'ence, as if it appeared necessarily, from what 
last preceded, that he had notably foil'd the Author 
in some arguments or other, and therefore exulted 
over him. To any man of common sense it can 
flignifie neither more nor lees then that, (whereas I 
upon prospect of this spoke merrily of the AthanEisian 
Creed, Nowell's, and the Aseemblie's Catechiame, &o. 
wherein Philip instructed the treasurer) the Eiposer 
means in good earnest (if men mean what they say) 
that Philip having studied the CouBtantinopolitaa 
Creed himself very exactly, -explain'd every article 
of it thorowly to the eunuch, and in especial 
manner that of baptisme for the remission of sins ; 
which happening to have been so many hundred 
years before that Council was in being, must needs 
be an extraordinary civility in Philip, and which he 
wonld scarce have done, but for the particular satis- 
faction of BO great a person^;e, that had the whole 
manage of the revenue of the Queen of Ethiopia. 
I am sure it is more then our Church would vouchsafe 
in baptisme, either of infants or those of riper 
years, with their godfathers, but fobbs them 
off with the plain Apostles' Creed ; and truly, the 
easier the better, if " tuter that," and by "pouring 
"water upon them," these persouB be without any 
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more adoe "(as the priest," according to our Kubrick) 
" shall thed say ") i-egenenate. 

To as little purpose doth he trouble in thiB same 
5. p. another SCTipture, the first of John iv, 2, 
"Every spiiit that confeeees that Jeens ChriBt is 
come in the flesh, is of God : " which the Author 
urges in ooiifirmation of what he said before, 
GOucemiiLg the intention of faith. But, soith the 
ExpoBer, "will a Mahumetan, or a Socinian confesEion 
" of faith anfBce ? " This is I trow what they call 
redncing a man ad abiurdum, and I doubt he has 
hamper'd the Author miscbieTOusly. No, it will uot 
suffice in the Mahumetan or Sooinian interpretation ; 
but a confesBtou according to the true sense of this, 
and the clear express words of Scripture in other 
places, will do it ; especially if St. John, as most men 
are of opinion, writ his own Gospel. Nay, though 
the Exposer contends against this place, he admits 
another concemiug Peter, that is not much more 
pregnant. " All the few primary fundamentals of 
Christianity," saith he, " were virtually contained in 
" St. Petei-'s short confession of faith, ' Thou art 
" ChiriBt the Sou of the living God : ' for which 
"confeBsion he was blest, and upon which faith 
" Christ declaimed that he would build His Church as 
" upon a rook." In conclusion I see Antiochus h^ 

ex mero motu et eertd scieatid, and prince like 

generosity, given us the question ; for I would not 
suspect that he hath bunted it so long till he lost it| 
or let it go of necessity, because he could hold it no 
longer. For the extention as well as intention of 
Peter's faith, was termiuated in these few words. 
For it is no irreverence to take notice how plain the 
Apostles were under that dispensation. The same 
John the Apostle and Evangelist, c. xiv. v. 26. and 
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in the following chapters, ehowea how little it was, 
aad in how narrow a compase, that they knew and 
believed, and yet that enfflced. Insomuch that 
where, c. xvi. t. 17. our Saviour promiBea the Holy 
Ghofit, to instruct them further, He saith only, "It 
is expedient for yon that I go away, for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come to you." He 
saith not it is necessary. For that meaanre of true 
belief would have sufficed for their own salvation, 
but there was a larger knowledge requisite for the 
future work of their Apostleship. In how many of 
them, and St. Peter himself as much as any, were 
there such "ignorances," — I humbly use the word, — 
in matters of faith, that our Saviour could not but 
take notice of it and reprove them I As for Peter, 
when our Saviour was so near His death as to be 
already betray'd, yet he " upon whose faith He built 
Hia church as on a rock," knew not the effect of His 
passion, but was ready with his sword, against 
Christ's command and example, to have interrupted 
the redemption of mankind. And this short oonfes- 
aion, " in which all the f undamentalls were virtually 
contained " (as the Expoeer here tea^heth us, and so 
hath reduced himself to that " little grain of faith," 
against which he contends with the Author) was 
upon occasion of our Saviour's question, when Peter 
doubtless did his best to answer his Lord and Master, 
and told Him all he knew. For that similitude, 
taken from so small a graiae by our Saviour, did 
eqnal the proportion of faith, then attainable and 
requisite* And as in a seed the very plain and 
upright of the plant is indiscemibly exprese'd, though 
it be not branch'd out to the eye, as when it germi- 
nates, spreds, blossomes, and bears fruit ; so was the 
Christian faith semlnally straitned in that virtual 
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sincerity, vital point, and central vigour of believing 
with all the heart that Jcbub ChriEt was come in the 
fieah, and waa the Son of the living God. And would 
men even now believe that one thing thorowlj, they' 
would be better, ChriBtiaoB, then under all their 
oree^ they . generally are both in doctrine and 
practice. But that gi-adual revelation, which after 
^ig death and resurrection shined forth in the Holy 
Ghost, must now determine us ^ain within the 
))onnd!s gf that saving ^orance by belief according 
to the Scriptures, nntill the last aud full nianifesta- 
tion. And the intention of this faith now also, as it 
hath been explain'd by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit in the sacred writers, is sufficient for salvation, 
■ without the chioanrey and conveyancing of humane 
^xtentions. And the Gontroverter himself hath, if 
not by hifl own confeasion, yet by his. own ailment 
all along hitherto proved it. 

In 6. p. he sadth that, where the Author charges 
some with introducing many and new articles of 
faith, "he hopes he does not mean all our Thirty- 
nine Articles." If he hopes so, why doth he. raise 
the suspicion, for which indeed there is no cause 
imaginable, but the Exposer's own disingeuuity ; the 
Author appearing thorow his whole book a true 
subscriber to them, without that latitude of equivo- 
cation which some others use, or else they would not 
publish those doctrines they do, and be capable 
nevertheless of ecclesiastical places? But here, as 
though any man had meddled with those Articles, be 
explicates his learning out of Bishop Laud and of the 
fommuKio laiea, which is but his harping upon one 
string and his usual " scanning " on his fingers. For 
the Author having named " many and new articles of 
fftith,". the Exposer revolveB over in his mind 
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"utiolee, articlee of — " and, the word not being 
very pregnant, he hitB at laet upon " the Thirty-tima 
ArtioleB of the Chnrch of BngUnd : " which yet the 
Expoeer ealth himBelf, " are articUe bi peace and 
consent, not of faith and commoman." Why then 
does he bring them by head and shooldeTS, when the 
Author he knows was only upon articles of faith ? 
He might as well have said "the lords" of the 
" articles. But this," he saith, " is one, as he takes 
" it, of onr Chtirche's gi-eateBt ecclesiastical policyes, 
" that she admits the many in thousands and hundred 
"thousands, without any subscription, ad commtM~. 
" ionem laicam." Truly she is very civil, and we 
are an hundred thousand times oblidged to her. But 
I know not whether she will take it well of him, that 
he, not being content with so good an ofBce as that 
of her Exposer, should pretend to be her Ecclesiastical 
Politician, over another man's head that is fitter for 
both, and not expect the reversion. And die cannot 
but be offended that he should thus call her fool by 
craft, assigning that for- " her greatest Ecclesiastical 
Policy," when to have done otherwise would have 
been the greatest import [in ]ence and folly. But 
who are these, "the 'many," whom she so gracionaly 
receives ad eommunionem lai'cam without subscription? 
Truly all of us whom she trusts not " with teaching . 
others or with univeraity degi'ees." The whole body 
of the laity. (There again is another name for na, 
for we can scarse' speak without affronting ourselves 
with some contemptuous name or other, that they 
(forsooth the clergy) have affixed to as.) 
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"many," and she a^ no subecription of him neither, 
although I believe he has " taken his degree in the 
TJniTersity." Well we mnst be content to do as we 
may : we are " the many," and yon are " the few," 
and make yonr best of it. But now, thongh I am 
none of yon, yet I can tell you a greater "EcclesiaBtical 
Policy," than all this you have been talking of. It is 
a hard word, and thongh it be but one eyllable, I 
cannot well remember it, bnt by good Inck it was 
burnt by the hand of the hangman, aboot that time 
that the Naked Truth was printed. And had that 
" Policy "sncceeded," the many" mngt have taken not 
only all the Thirty-nine Artides, but all the eccle- . 
Biaatical erronrB and iacroachments that eBcaped 
notice, all in the mass at once, as if they had been 
articles of faith, infallible, nnaltei'able ; but the state 
of the kingdom had been apparently changed in the 
very fundamentals. For " a few " of " the few," for 
above these forty years, have been carrying on a 
constant conspiracy to tnm all "upside down" in the 
government of the nation ; bnt God in His mercy hath 
alwayes hitherto, and will, Z hope, for ever frustrate 
all such counsels. 

In his 7. p. it is that he saith, " the Author in his 
"4. p. im^icitly condemna the whole Catholick 
" Church, both East and West, for being so presnmp- 
" tuous in her definitioiw." However if he does it 
bnt implicitly, the Expoger might have been so 
ingenuous or prudent as not to have explicated it 
farther, but conceal 'd it lest it might do more harme, 
but at least not to have heighten'd it so ; " the whole 
Catholick Church," and not only so, but, "the whole 
Catholick Church, both in the East and West too " 
(why did he not add in the North and South too ?) 
"for being so'' presumptuous,— a term far beyond 
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and contrary to the modeety and deference of the 
Author's expieesiouB. Bat this is the art and duty of 
" exposing ; " here it is that he brandishee the whole 
dint of hie dispatative faculty, and if it be not the 
meet lational, I dare say (and yet I should have some 
difficulty to perawade men bo) that it is the most 
foolish passage in the whole pamphlet. It is impos- 
sible to dear the dispute bat by tnmscribing ^eir 
own words. In the mean time therefore I heartily 
recommend myself to the reader's patience. The 
Author, pursuing his point how unsafe and unreason- 
able it is to impose new artioles of faith drawn by 
humane inferences beyond the clear Scripture expres- 
sions, instanceth in several of the prime and most 
necessary principloB of the Trinity, especially that (rf 
the Holy Ghost. " Are tbey not things," saith be, 
" far above the highest reason and sharpest under- 
" standing that ever man had? Yet we believe them, 
" because Ood, who cannot lye, hath declared them. 
" Is it not then a strange thing for any man to take 
"upon him to deolare one titUe more. of tbem then 
"God hath declared? seeing we understand not what 
"is declared, I mean we have no compiehensive 
"knowledge of the matter declared, but only a 
" believing knowledge." To which the Eiposer will 
have it that, if the Author be here bound up t« his 
own words, (and 'tie good reason he shonid) be hath 
said that "we understand not that the matter is 
declared;" and moreover he saith that "he is sure 
he has done him no wrong in fixing ibis meaning to 
the Author's words." No, "it is no wrong," it 
seems then, to say that to understand " that," and to 
comprehend " what " is the same thing. As for 
example, (if our ignorance may be allowed in things 
80 infinitely above us, to allude to thin^ ae far below 
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its) because I nnderstaad ' tliat ' the, Sxposer beie 
q>eakB nonsense ; I mnet therefore be able to compre- 
hend ' what ' is the meaning of his nonsenee, and be 
capable to raise a rational deduction from it, I am 
Bure I do the Expoeer right In thie inference, and 
BboTild be glad he only wtitild therefore -wear it for 
my sake, for it will fit none but him 'twas made for. 
But let ns come down to the particular. "The 
Scripture," saith the Author, "plainly tells, that the 
"Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, and that He 
" is sent also by the Father, that He is sent also by 
" the Son : but whether He proceeds from the Son, 
"or by the Son, the Scripture is silent. I grant that 
*' by rational deduction, and humane way of argument, 
" 'tia probable that the Holy Ghost pi-oceeds from the 
*' Son, as from the Father. But we understand pot 
" ' what ' the procession or mission of the Holy Ghost 
" is, and tbemoi'e we cannot prove they are Both one. 
"And therefore to determine it or any such divine 
"and- high mysteries by humane deductions, in 
"humane words, to be imposed and believed with 
" divine faith, is dangerous : " and much more the 
Author- adds demonstratively to the same purpose, 
but the Exposer cnlls out, by the duty of his place, 
what may best serve for his, neither will that do the 
turn, unless he also pervert it. Here again is the 
'that' and the 'what' the same thing ? Is it the 
same thing to say or understand 'that' the Holy 
Ghost is sent by the Son (which is declared in 
Scripture) and to understand and comprehend ' what ' 
the natui-e of that mission is, or ' what ' the nature of 
procession, that a man may safely Bay that he proceeds 
• from ' or ' by ' the Son, as from the Father (which 
is not declared in Scripture but by humane deduction) 
and exact the divilie belief thereof under-eternal and 
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temporal penaltiee ? Yet this is the Ezptn^'^ 
l(^ck. And away he goes with it, as if the world 
(as this inference m) were all his own, and knocks all 
on the head with a killing instance, which that 1 may 
still open more visibly to tho readers, I mnst beff 
pardon that I am nece^tated to repeat over agaM 
their own words BOmetimes upon occasion. The 
Exposer saith, ".But be means we have no compre^ 
" henBive knowledge. His meaning is good and tme', 
"but bis inference is stark naught, if he means 
"therefore we understand not at all that this or that is 
" declared." But the Author neither says nor mean's 
any such thing, and the Exposer does him, notwith- 
standing his averment to the contrary, the most; 
manifest wrong imaginable ; for as much as he would • 
not only fix a false meaning npon the Author's words, 
which I first mentioned in the beginning, but upon 
these other words also, which, contrary to their 
plaine signification, he produces for proof against him'. 
They are, by the Exposer's own relation, " if then 
our reason understand not what is declared " (which 
is the Tery equipollent of what tho Author had said, 
that we have no comprehensive knowledge of the 
matter declared) "how can wo by reason make any 
" deduction by way of ailment from that which we 
'" understand not ? " Uo more. From whence it is , 
evident from that virtual repetition and natural 
■reflection that every conclusion hath of and upon its 
premisseB, that the full sense of the words must be^ 
"from that which we underatand not, oompi-ehen- 
rivc." And yet he saith that he does him no wrong, 
he is sure he does not in affixing this meaning unto 
those words. And proceeds, " Is it even so ? Then 
" let us put the case with reverence, that Almighty 
"Qod, who assuming, I suppose, -the shape of an 
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" angel, treated with Abraham &g6 to face, aa a man 
« dofii witL his friend, should for once haTe spoken 
" in the same manner to Arias or SocinuB, and made 
" this one declaration, that the Catholick Churche's 
" doctiine of the Trinity was- tme, and his false ; 
" then I demand, would not this have been demon- 
" stration enough of the faith which we call Catholick, 
"either to Socinne or AiiuB? And yet all these 
" contradictory ailments, which either of them had 
"once fancied bo inBolvable, supposing them not 
" answered in particular, would remain against it, 
" and stand as they did before any ench dedai-atioa ; 
" and yet all this without giving him any compre- 
" hensive -knowledge." ^ This instance is made in 
confutation of his own false supposition that the 
- Author's words, " if then our reason understand not 
" with comprehensive knowledge what is declared, 
" how can we then make any deduction by way of 
" arguments from that which we understand not," 
did in their true meaning signifie, how can we by 
reason mt^e amy deduction by way of argument, from 
that which " wo nnderstand not to have been 
declared," or, that I may put it the furthest I can 
imaginable to the Exposer's purpose or service, " how 
can we by reason understand that it is dedared," 
which is to impose a most ridiculous and impossible 
sense upon the Author's plain words; for if we 
neither understand 'that' nor 'what,' there is an end 
of all nnderstanding. Yet admitting here, sayes the 
Exposer, I have stated yon a case which proves the 
contrary, for here Anns or Socinus have " no com- 
prehensive knowledge of what is declared," and "yet 
they understand that it is declared : " and doubtless 
the Author would say so too, without ever meaning 
the contrary ; yea, and that this revelation would 
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hava been " demonetration enough of that Faith, 
which we call Catholick." Bat what would become 
of " their former contradictory argumenta," which 
the Exposer saith, "wonld stand as they did before," 
and " remain ^aiuBt it?" I casnot vouch for the 
Author, that he would be of the Bame opinion. For 
I cannot comprehend, though God bad not answered 
those arguments of theii's, in particular as the 
ExpoeerpntB it, that those arguments would or 
could remaine against it, and stand as they did before 
any such declaration to Arins and Socinns, after they 
had received a sufficient demonstration from God's 
own mouth by New Revelation. They would 
indeed remain against it, and stand as they did before 
to Mr, Sherlocke. lint when I have thus given the 
hnmorouB Exposer his own will and swing in every 
tbiuKi yet this superlunary instance does not serve in 
the least to confirme his argument that he makes 
gainst the Author's words, after his transforming 
them ; for here Arins and Socians only bring their 
sense of hearing, and having heard this from God, do ' 
not " by reason " make any " deduction by way of 
argument," but by a believing knowledge do only 
assent to this second further Revelation ; nor can 
they then from this second Bevelation make any 
third step of ailment to extend it beyond its own 
tenonr without incurring the Author's just and wise 
argument ^ain, that "seeing our reason understands 
"not what is declared, I mean we have no compre- 
"hensive knowledge of this doctrine of Trinity," 
(which the Exposer supposes to be declared) " how 
can we by reason make any deduction by way of 
argument from that which we understand not," to ■ 
wit, *' not comprehenfiively ? " as I have abundantly 
cleared. But this instance was at &-st extinguished, 
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■when I shewed in the b^inning that he did 
impertmently traduce the Author's words, and forge 
his meaning. 

In the mean time, though he saith, "put the case 
"■with reverence," ■when the case bo put cannot 
admit it, I cannot but at last reflect on the Exposer's 
unpardonable indiBcretion, in this more then absurd 
and monstrous representation of Gtod Almighty 
assuming the shape of an angel, as he saith he 
treated with Abraham face to face, as a man doth 
■with hie friend, to diecourse with Arius and Socinus. 
These are small escapes with ■which he aptly intro- 
duces auch an interview and conference, " that he 
" treated our father Abraham face to face, as a man ■ 
" doth with his friend : for it is true that Abraham ie 
etiled the friend of God, and that God spoke to him ; 
but it is never said in Scripture that God did 
"treat : " that is a word of Court not of Scriptiire ; 
no, nor that "God spoke to him face to face." 
But it is said in Scripture only of Moses, Exod, 
xxxiii. 11. " The Lord apote to him face to face, as 
a man apeaketh unto his friend." But that was a 
priviledge peculiar to Moses : Numb. xii. 5. "And 
the Lord came down in a pillar of cloud, and stood 
in the door of the congregation, and called Aaron and . 
Miriam, and they both came forth, and He said, hear 
now my words : if there be a prophet among you, I 
the Lord will make Myself known to him in a viaion, 
and will speak unto him in a dream : my servant 
Moses ia not so, who is faithfull in all My house ; 
with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even appar- 
ently and not in darke speeches, and the similitude 
of the Lord shall he behold, wherefore then were you 
not afraid to speak against my servant Moses? (the 
^Exposer is not afraid to do him manifest injury) for 
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Dent, sxsiv. 10. " And there arose not in Israel a 

prophet like nnto Moeea, whom the Lord knew face to 
face," &c. And much more might be said of this matter, 
were the man capable of it : bnt I perceive he neither 
reads nor understands Scripture, and one " divine 
critieisme " is stock enough it seems to set up an 
Eiposer. Neither is it so notorictoa an errour that 
he saith God assumed the shape of an angel to treat 
with him. I would be glad to know of the Eiposer 
seeing he is so cherubick, what is the shape of 
an angel ? Some humane criticks have told me 
that it was the similitude of a caKe. But God's 
appearing in a shape to Abraham, when He treated 
with him face to face, was in the shape of a man. 
Gen. sviii. 1. " The Lord appeared to him in the 
plain of Mamre, as he sate in the tent-door, and so 
three men stood by him," &c. These ate easie slips, 
and he that stumbles and falls not, gains a step. 
Yet for one, as he mocks the Author, p. 2. "that 
appears as one drop'd down from heaven, vonchiug 
himself a son of the Church of England, teaching as 
" one having authority like a father," to trip in this 
manner, is something indecent. But to bring God 
in to so little a pui-pose, — contraiy to all rules, that I 
have seen one with a better gi-ace brought down by a 
machine, — to treat with Arius and Socinus, — no other 
company, — those who have contended against the Son 
of God and His Holy Spirit, whose opinions have 
been the pest of the clergy for so many ages ; to have 
them now at last brought in as privado's to the 
mysteries of Heaven and the Trinity ; what divine 
in his witts but would rather have lost an argument 1 
What will the gentleman I last named say, to see 
such a reconciliation, to behold Arius and Socinus in 
BO close " communion with God," as to be admitted 
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even to single Bevelation ? He cannot then avoid 
thinking, what he lately printed, and now with more 
reason, " That God is all love and patience when He 
" has taken His fill of revenge," as others use to say 
" the devil is good when he is pleased." What a 
shame ia it to have men like the Expoeer, who are 
dedicated to the service of the Church, and who 
onght as in the place quoted by the Author in the 
same argument, they of all other to *' hold fast the 
forme of sound words," [2 Tim. i. 13.] thns by 
their rash levity administer so much occasion upon 
the most revered subject, that one can scarce answer 
them in their own dialect without seeming, though 
never so averse, to border npon their profaneness ; 
but these are the Divines in Mode, who, being by 
their dignities and preferments plnmp'd up beyond 
humane proportion, do, whether for theii- pride or 
ignorance, neither understand themselves or others, 
(men of nonsense) much less do they understand to 
speak of God, which ought to be their study, with 
any tolerable decorum. These are the great Anim- 
adverters of the times, the church -respondents in the 
pew, men that seem to be .members only of Chelsy 
Colledge, — nothing but broken windows, bare walls, 
and rotten timber. They with a few viUanons woids, 
and a seared reason, are the only answerers of good 
and serious books ; bnt then they think a book to be 
sure fully answered, when, as the Ezposer has by 
" an humane criticisme," they have writ or sci-ibled 
the same number of pages. For the Author's book 
of the Naked Truth, chancing to be of sixty-sis pages, 
the ExpMer has not bated him an ace, but payed him 
exactly, though not in as good billet, yet in as many 
notches. This being done, then the Exposer ubi- 
quits himself, peeping at the key-holes, or picking 
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the locks of the bed-chambers of all the great minis- 
ters, and though they be reading papers of State, or 
at the Btool, more' Beasonably obtmdeB his pamphlet. 
Mext he Benda it by an expinss to his friends at the 
Tini-vereitieB, but especially to his own coUedge, and 
can scarce refrain from recommending it to the tutors 
to ingtmct their pupils, reading it to them in lieu of 
other lectureB, Bnt they are l&y'd in for provirion 
by the manciple and butler, and th^t quartet few 
escape without being Boonc'd for an Animadversion. 
The conntry cathedralla learn it latest, and arrive by 
slower degrees to their understanding, by the carrier. 
It grows a bnsJneBS of chapter, and they admire it in 
a body as a profound book of theology. Those' of 
'em that can confide in one another, disoonrse it over 
in private, and then 'tis odds, but, before the laity 
get notice of it, they first heat it preach 'd over by 
him whose turn it is next Sunday in the minster ; 
the rest conceal the fraud for the reputation of the . 
diocess. After the book is grown common the 
plt^iary wonders how, but that proportionable wit» 
jump together, the Eiposet could hit so right upon 
his notions. But if the dean foresee that 'tis a very 
vendible book, he you may imt^ne forestalls the 
market, and sends up for a whole dicker of 'em to 
retaUe at his best advantage. All this while the 
little emissaryes here in town are not idle, but hawke 
about from London to Westminster with their 
britches stiffs with the copyes, and will sell them to 
any one for commendation, Nor do they grudge this 
drudgery out of the hope and vision that they them- 
selves also may, at some happy bout or other, be 
received into the band of Answerers, and merit the' 
same applause and advancement. But if they found 
it so hard a task as I do this, eute they would be 
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better advised. 'Tis a great paine to answer, even 
an Animadverter ; they are much liappyer of the 
two; 'tifl better by far preaching, " and a sermon is 
soon ciirryed over. Yet sometimeB it happens the 
printing of a sermon is toilsome afterwards and 
hazardous ; for even one that was preached before his 
Majesty, and by his special command to be printed, 
is it seems making over again, there having been sure 
some error in the/onie, and has lay'd sevei-al months 
in disobedience. But when it shall come out new. 
vamp'd and refitted, it will be a question worthy the 
Schooles, whether it be the Eame seilaou, and whether 
he has not prevaricated against his Majestie's special 
command, and " sinn'd on," by printing without a 
licence. Yet I rather expect that after all, it will 
incur the same fate with ^that memorable sei-mon 
preached before the Honsa of Commons, at then- 
receiving the sacrament upon the first opening of the 
Parliament ; which for some dangeix)us ■ opinions 
there vented, was so far from ever coming forth, 
that one might sooner have obtain'd his Majestie's 
special command against ever printing it. But to 
return to the Exposer, who by this impertinence has 
forced an occasion upon me to i-eflect on some "few " 
who are guilty of the same, and may thank him for 
the favour: May not, with more reason, p. 1. then 
he saith it of the Author, "the Church justly 
"complaine of him for thrusting out such crude 
"indigested matter, without communicating these 
"conceptions of his to sorae that would have shewed 
"him the weak and blind sides of them?" I profess 
after those passages of his that I have already taken 
notice of, and this egregious one the last, wherein by 
so few lines he bath so amply molested the judicious 
reader, I do not think I owe him the patience to 
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consider what remains ivith the same exactneeB, eveiy 
thiog that he adds henceforward growing methodically 
slighter and worse as it hastens to the center of 
levity, the conclntdon of his pamphlet. Yet some- 
thing I will reply all along, with more jnstice then 
he practises toward the Author ; for whereas . he . 
picks out here and there what he thinks tendereet in 
h JTii to tire upon, and render it by his affected 
inisrepresentation obnoxious, but shuts his eyes as 
not being able to indure the resplendence of those 
evident truths which he delivers with great demon- 
stration ; 'I shall in the Exposer only observe and 
deal with what seems the least impertinent. Only I 
may not perhaps think him worth the traoBCribing 
BO punctually as I have done hitherto, but' for 
brevity more often refer to his own pages. 

Therefore he pleased to look on his p. 7. where, 
relating to what the Author had eaid p. 4. of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, wherein the Greek 
Creed and oure differ, he muffles it all up with saying 
that " yet this breaks not communion between us, 
" the difference arising oiJy from the inadequation 
" of languages." Which is a mathematical and more 
civU way, either of owning bis ignorance in so 
weighty a point, or confessing that he cannot answer 
what the Author hath said upon it. If by reason of 
the "inadequation of languages" a mystery so 
inexplicable could not be expressed, why did either 
our Church or theirs meddle in it beyond the 
Scripture ? There is no " inadequation between the 
languages," in speaking of it, dia and apo, a Patre 
Filioque, and a Patre per FiUum: "from the Father 
and Bon," or "from the Father hy the Son : " pro- 
ceeding " or " sending ; " but no language can reach 
the nature of procesBion or mission, not to represent 
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to hamaiia VBderBtanding how thej can both, be the 
eame, or wherein they may differ. He does in this 
as the Arian bishops in their snbscription of the 
Nicene Creed to Jovianns (Socr, 1. iii. c. 21.) which 
now they said they could do with a good oonBcience, 
'□nderetanding neqve vocabtdnm subsfantim apud sanctos 
patreB ad consueludinem Breed sermonts capx. 'Tis an. 
happy thing I see to find onr Chnrch in good hnmour, 
elee she might have made more adoe about an article 
of faith, ae she does about mach lesser matters. "Tis 
not Btrange that the Exposer finds no greater 
difference or distinction between terms so distant, 
seeing in the last paragraph above, he was so dull 
that he nnderstood not " what " is " what." But he 
most aptly cgncludes how Demosthenes "once 
" answered the orator jEschines, who kept much 
"adoe about an impraper word, 'The fortunes of 
"Greece do not depend upon it.'" So trivialathing 
it seems does the Eiposcr reckon it, to have improper 
words obtruded upon Christians in a creed, without 
believing of which no man can bo saved, and where- 
upon the Eastern and Western Churches divided 
with so much concernment. Unt how proper and 
ingenious a contrivance was it of the Author (who is 
the very canon of concinnity) to bring in Demosthenes 
and ^schinee, as being donbtlees both of the Greek 
Chnrch, to decide the matter in controversy of the 
procession or mission of the Holy Ghost between 
them and the West, Antiochns, whensoever you 
take the pew again, be sure yon forget not Demos- 
thenes and ^sohines ; for it will be to you as good 
as current money, which answers all things. The 
Exposer, though hero so gentle, yet in the very page 
before this was as dogged, to as good men as the 
Greeks some of them, the Fapists, Lutherans, and 
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CalvinistB. " The Author," he eayee, " may make u 
"bold with them as he pleasee, for we are uone of 
" these, I am not boTtnd to make war in their 
"vindication." Bat if he should once Kyrie Elieeon, 
what wonld become of ne ? Good Mother Church of 
En^and maitxtaine thia hnmonr thorow, carrey it cm, 
but r^ove all things make mnch of this thy Expoeer; 
give him any thing, think nothing too good for him. 
Happy the Charch that hatb, and miserable that 
wants sach a champion ! 

Bnt I mnst find some more expeditions way of 
dealing with him, and walke faster, for really I get 
cold. The force of all that he eaith in the 8th and 
9th pages, is to represent the Author ridicnlously and 
odionsly, as if upon hia wishing that Gonstantiue had 
commanded both parties, homoou§ian and homoionsian, 
to aoqniese in the very Scriptnie eipreesione, without 
any addition, whereby he is confident the Arian . 
beresie had soon, expired, he did by coneequence ccit 
Poe-dike to let in a flood of all heresies upon the 
fenns of Christianity. But the words with which he 
cuts the Author down, are: "Why, this was the 
"deeigne of the Arians themselves, that which they 
" drffve at Court, that silence might be imposed on 
"both parties," Well, and 'twas very honestly done 
of them and modestly, and like Christians, if the 
controversie arose, as men think, about the imposing 
of a Creed, or article concerning a question so fine, in 
words so gross, which yet a man must believe, that 
■without believing it, ' no man can be saved ; ' though 
no humane understanding can comprehend the 
eubject of the question, nor the Scripture exprea- 
fiions, as they conceived, did reach it. There is field 
enough for faith in the Scriptures, without laying 
out more to it; and to res^e their reason to be 
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olenced in a queetion etirred up by otherHi tliat peace 
might be established in the Church, ■was ingenuity in 
them; and the contrary proceeding of the Church, 
was the occasion of many other heresies thtit else had 
never been heard of. But the Expoeer 'had said 
something, if he could have divined that they would 
have used this silencing the dispute by Constantino 
as the Arminians (bo they were at that tinie called) 
did the same in the reigne of his late Majesty, who 
procuring a command from him to prohibite all 
writing or preaching about those points, having 
thereby gagged their adversaries, did let the press 
and the pulpit loose more then ever to propagate . 
their own doctrines. That which the Exposer draps 
in the ardgur of this argument, p. 9. " How many 
" terms in the Athanasian Creed, which to seek for in 
"the Apostles' Creed, or in the whole Bible, were to 
"as much pnrpoBe ae it was for the old affected 
" Ciceronian in Ei-semus to labour and toUe his brains 
" to turn that Creed into Ciceronian Latino. Yet 
" these are the terms in which the CathoHck Church 
" thought she spoke safely in those divine matters ; " 
is, totidem verbig, either to beg the question or make 
a formal resignation of it. And our Church (howso- 
ever else he may have oblidged her) has reason to 
resent this indiscretion. Why was she herself so , 
indiscreet to admit such a blab into her secrecies? 
How if no man eke ought to have known it ? It is 
an ill matter to put such things in men's minds, who 
otherwise perhaps would never have thought of it. 
'Tis enough to torn a man's stomach that is not in 
strong health not only against the Athanasian Creed, 
but against all others for its sake. He saith p. 6. 
scoffingly that the Author is one of those whom St. 
Paul forbids " to be admitted to any doubtful dispu- 
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tations : " but let the Exposer see whether it be not 
himeelf rather that is there spoken of. And with&U 
that he may make some more proper ase of the place, 
which he warily cites not, I recommend it to him in 
order to hie fnture dispute about ceremonies : Tis 
Bom. xiv. 7. where St. Paul calls him that contends 
for them the weak brother, "weak in the faith;" 
and such therefore the Apostle excludes from doubtful 
disputatione, so that one gone so far in ceremony as 
the Exposer, had no license from him to print 
An im adversions . 

As to what he patches in p. 10, upon the matter of 
Bohool-divinity, as if the Author poured Gont«mpt 
upon the Fathers ; I referre it to the AnimadTeraions 
on the chapter about preaching ; and should I forget, 
I desire him to put me in mind of it. And p. 11 and 
12, where the Author having in his- second and third 
page said, that "none can force another to believe', no 
" more then to readi where the candle does not give 
"clear light," and more very signiflcantly to that 
purpose : the Exposer flying giddily about it, bums 
his wings with the very similitude of a candle. 
Bure, if a man went out by night on tranelling, or 
bat-fowling, or proctoring, he might catch these 
Expoeera by dozens. But the force of his argument 
is, p. 13, whereas the Author sayee, you can force no 
man's sight or his faith, he replyes, " If it be not in 
" any man's power to disceme fundamental tmtha, 
" (of which this chapter treats) when they are laid 
" before his eyes, when there is a sufficient proposal, 
" then it is none of his fault," Yet this ig as weak 
as water ; for, supposing a fundamental tmth clearly 
demonstratedfromScripture,thqughaman cannot force 
himself to believe it, yet there is enough to render a 
man inexcusable to God. " God hath not been waut- 
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ing " (one of the Expcaer'a scrapa) " in neceesarieB : " 
but I hope he will not compel God too, but that He 
may di^nse Hie saving and efQcacione influence 
(without which all that eufficient proposal he apeaka 
of will have been ineufflcient) only to the minds 
of whom He pleaeea. The Animadverter, in defending 
that a man can force himseK to believe, aorgues gainst 
expei-imenlel demonatration (try it in any man. In 
every man) but raises only only a maligne, ignorant, 
■ and cavilling dispute, herein to reduce the Author to 
" the dregs," foi-BOoth, " of Mr. Hobbs his divinity," 
0. i. It " ifl not the man'a fault," saith he " if he 
cannot believe after a "sufficient proposal," He 
eaith, "he is sure," too, it is not then the man's 
fault," (so in the dispute lately about ' that ' and 
' what, ' he said, " he was euro he did the Author no 
wrong,") But I desire him first to read Eomans iii. 
tlje 4th, 5th, and 6th vei'see, with the contest ; but 
especially Bomans ix. from the 13th to the 22d verse, 
where the Apoatle iuti'oduces a man objecting in the 
same words to the same purpose, " thou wilt say unto 
me, why doth God yet find fault," &c. And if the 
Exposer will not take the Apostle's anawer, but " be 
sure " of the contrary, then he too cannot, it seems, 
"force himself to believe," after what be ought to 
have allowed for a " sufficient proposal," But where 
the Author supposes that any man does clearly or 
sufficiently demonstrate a fundamental truth from 
Scripture ; yet nnlesa a man's brains be clear, it is to 
him no demonstration. You suppose that all of you 
do clearly demonstrate, so that if tbey don't believe, 
you may justly open their eyes with a paii-e of 
pincers. Whereas there are some "few" among the 
" few " such apennologers, that unless a grain of faith 
&11 down by the by from heaven, your seed is barren. 
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I do not reckon maoh. upon ft Chnroh hieiorioal, 
devilish beliefe. UoleBs a thing be in the express 
words of Scripture, there are some of the laity to 
whom a Qouncil cannot demonstrate clearly, ft preacher 
cannot demonstrate, sneezing powder cannot demon- 
strate, no earthly [power] can do it. Christ used olfty 
indeed, but it was His spittle that gave the healing 
quality and cured the blind man. Alas ! yon are so 
wise in your own conceit, that yon cannot conceive 
how simple some poor men are. Hesaith, "thereMon 
" which helpe every mfta to see these fundamental 
"truths, at least when they are shew'd and pointed 
" out to him " (such truths yon must conceive as the 
Creed doctrine of the Trinity) " is a vulgar and 
popular thing " (what need then so many disputes in 
the councils ?) "and sure the Author, that he may 
" not admit any man's hypocrisie and wUfnlness to 
•< be gross and palpable, imagines there are a world 
" of idiots." So the Eiposer would now , ookee 
[=coax] the lay multitude, whom before he caU'd 
"the hundred thousands," and " the many," and for 
their simplicity "excusable from subscribing the 
Thirty-nine Articles," to be grown on the snd^un so 
veiy .wise men, that he may with justice therefore 
compel them by corporal punishments or penalties) to 
believe, in spight of their teeth or their understandings. 
Alas ! if any men consider those fundamental truths, 
so subject, he eaith, to vulgar and popular reason, it 
is one of the difBcultest things in the world, and yet 
more to those who are most removed from being 
idiots, to believe them ; and some men by their 
clear demonstrations, by their sufficient proposals, by 
■ their creeds, have rendered it still more difficult. 
Why have I wasted all this on the Expoeer, who, 
(whether it be his fault or no) yet cannot force 
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himself to believe even the Naked Tnilh, though bo 
clearly demonstiateil frdta Scripture (and the Expoeer 
I suppose belieTcs the Scripture} though bo consonant 
and obvious to the most vulgar and popular reason, 
but believes hie own Animadversions, against the 
most vfilgar and popular reason, to be a sufficient 
proposal to the contrary ? In the 13th and 14th 
p^;es, speaking of tiiat place, Gal. v. 12, -which the 
Author understands of the magistrate's power, but 
the Exposer will have to be excommunication ; I 
crave leave to diseent from both of them, humbly 
conceiving that the word there of "cutting off" ia 
rather meant in the uaual sense of Scripture in a 
multitude of placeB,for God's taking them. off by His 
hand. But whatsoever it be, I desire the Exposer 
for his own sake, to take good heed that, whether it 
be executing, or punishing, or baniflhing, or excommu- 
nicatii^, or taking them away by God's hand of 
justice, the AposUe speaks of such as taught for 
circumcision, and alluding, to the word, wishes that 
they were rather ' cut off,' who trouble the Galatians 
about the retaining of that; and who would oblidge 
them, contrary to " their Christian liberty," to such 
Jewish ceremonies. 

For jrhat he hales in of the great and notable 
effect, p- 14, of Confei'ences, wishing that there were 
such held publickly or privately, to satisfie the 
Nonconformists; truly, though they be no great 
men, yet perhaps it were fit they were first satisfied 
what kind of reception they should meet with. But 
I doubt such Conferences in publick, are hut the 
resemblance and epitome of General Councils. For 
thai; of the Savoy, in which he instances, it might 
almost aa well have been in Piedmont. A man 
difiinteressed either way, might m^e a pleasant story 
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of the aaeodota of that meeting, and manifest how 
well hie Majeetie'e graciouB Deolaration, before his 
return, and hia broad seal afterwards were pursmed. 
Bnt it is not my preeent bnainees. Bnt for ^ortneee 
sake, as to his desii-e " that he that doee not believe' 
" the notable effect of thorn, would but read what 
"my Lord BiBhop of Winchester printed of that 
" Conference, where the adyerBe party was driTen 
" immediately to assert that whatsoever may be the 
" occasion of sin to any mnet be taken away r " I 
shall as civilly as I can, though I defene mnch to 
hie eitraordintury veracity, tell the Exposer I do not 
believe him. , 

I come now to what he, p. 14, 15, 16, 17, and in 
other places declai'efl to be his jndgement, as to 
compulsion in matters of faith and religion. The 
Author's opinion appears in the beginning, where I 
stated his own words thoi-ow this chapter. The 
Exposor does beat the aire, p. 14, concerning the 
Donatists, a most seditious and tarbnlent seot, 
"who," saith the' Author (as it is objected by thrae 
that would have force used) "some of them came to 
St. Augustine, and gave thanks that the civil power 
was made use of to restraine them, confessing that 
was the means that brought them to consider more 
calmly their own former extravagant opinions, and 
BO broqght them home to the true Church," But 
he quarrels the Author for his four answers 
against the magistrates, using that as a precedent. 
The first, "our case is not in repressing seditious 
practices, but inforcing a confession of faith." I will 
return straight to the Esposer's answer to this. The 
Author's second is, " unless it can be evidenced that 
" their heai-ts were changed as well as their profusion 
" (a thing impossible to prove) all this proves 
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" nothing." Neither does it. For the dispute now 
betwixt the Author and his Adversary is, whether it 
be posable to compel a man to believe. This 

instance proves only that those Donatists were forced 
to come to ■Chui'ch. Therefore there cannot he a 
more uncbaritable and dlsingeniious thing invented, 
then for the Exposer to upbraid him with such a 
retort, " for onght he knowH they were hypocrites : " 
(the Author does say so) "so for onght we too know 
" this Author is all this while a Jesuite, and writes 
'"this pamphlet only to imbroile ns Protestants." 
But he must make some sputter rather then be held 
to the terms of the question ; and truly I perceive 
Antioohus is very weary and shifts like a crane (not 
to instance in a worse bird) first one foot and then 
another to rest on, being tired to stand so long within 
so close a circle. For thirdly, the Author answers, 
" Put the case their hearts were really changed, as to 
" matter of belief, 'tis evident their hearts were very 
" worldly still, grovelling on earth not one step 
" nearer heaven : " he will not be candid without 
eorapulsioQ, but leaves out what follows ; "and sure 
"their heart was evil, which was far more moved for 
'■ the quiet onjo^^ment of this world's good, then for 
"the blessed enjoyment of Cbriat." In earnest I 
b^in to think an Exposer is a rational creature. 
For had he not on purpose left these last words out, 
he could not have cryed, "A horrible charitable 
" saying 1 We may forgive the Author any thing 
"after this;" which is all the answer he gives; so 
charitable is the Exposer grown to the Donatists, for 
evei-y man that will come to church is tpao /ado, 
with him, a true believer. But it did in truth 
appear to have been so, and thei-e is not the least 
nncharitablehess In this that the Author has said ; 
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for by those" DonatiatB* own oonfeesion, it waa 
not any love to that ■which they now owned 

for the truth to St. Austin, not any oonTiotion 
of coMcience, not bo muoh ae even an inolino.- 
tion' to obey the , magistrate; hat meer line, 
force, and fear of puniehment that brought them 
to obui-ch, and whatsoever good came on't w&s by 
accident. Whether might not a man adde that their 
giving thanks for that force and bo owning that 
principle of compulsion, was a further evidence that 
their heart was naught still, even while they were 
with St.' Augustine ? I think a man might, until I ■ 
be better informed. But the Author having given a 
fourth answer, that "suppose they were really 
" brought over to the truth " of the church, of 
beliefe, and religion by the magistrates severity, (I 
express it thus, that I may uot with the Exposer trifle 
about the Jews cai-e) yet St. Paul hath said. " God 
" forbid we should do evil that good may come of it." 
[Romans iii, 8.] Thisisanswer enough for a man of 
understanding. For it is not lawful, suppose for St. 
Austin himsefi, to beguile any man even into Christi- 
anity ; unless as St. I'aul perhape, 2 Cor. xii, 16, 
" being crafty, caught the Corinthians with guile," 
by preaching the " Gospel without being burthensome 
" to the people." - Ko man ought to cheat another, 
though to the true belief. Not by interlining the 
Scripture. Not by false quotation of Scripture, or a 
Father. Not by forging a Heathen prophecy, or 
altering an Author. Not by a false eyllogisme. Not 
by telling a lye for God. And if no " pettie fraud," 
much less can a pia vis be allowed, to compell them to 
faith, compell them to a creed, eeeing it were to 
" do evil that good may come of it :" much less to a 
creed not perfectly scriptural : and, iustead of being 
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inf oroed, indeed weakened b; compnlBion, eeeing it is 
imposEible to compel a man to believe, and some divines 
teach Tia to ■believe (thongh I suspend) that God 
Himself cannot, or doth not compel men to believing. 
But now it falls in naturally tooae, to be as good as 
my word, to consider what the Exposer leplyes to 
the Anther's first answer concerning the Donatists, 
that " our case is "of inforcing a confession of faith, 
" not concerning seditious practices, of which the 
" Donatists were notoiiouely guilty, in which case he 
" had shown before, that the civil magistrate may 
"proceed to punishment." WTierein the Author rea- 
sons with his usual justness, and I, though a very 
slender accession, cannot but come into him. For 
St. Paul, in the 13th chapter of the Eomans, 
laying out the boundaries of the duty of Christian > 
subjects and the magistrates' power, saith, " Buleni 
" ai'e not (ought not to be) a terrour to good works, 
" but to evil," and so forward ; but to the Christian 
people he saith, " they must be subject not only for 
" wrath," as those Donatists were afterwards, " but 
" for conscience sake." And the subjection he defines 
is in doing good, walking uprightly, keeping the 
Moral Law, fearing, honouring, aad paying tribute 
to the magistrate. But not one word saith the 
Apostle of forbeai-ing to preach out of that obedience ; 
saying in another place, " necessity is laid upon me, 
" and woe is unto me if I pi-each not the Gospel" : — ' 
(1 Cor. ix. Ifi), (and that supposes, too, meeting) and 
as little of compelling to hear. For in those times 
and a great while after, there was no ip- 
forcing to Christianity. It was very long 
before that came in fashion; and, writing on the 
suddain, I do not well remember whether it did ever 
before the dayes of Pizarro and Almagro, the apostles 
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of the Indians ; yet npon recollection it' was sooner. 
But what eaith the Exposer to tliiB of the DonatietB, 
■whom the Author allows to have been pnnishable 
only for seditious practises, having before declared, 
-that "for such aa only refuse to conforme to the 
" Churcho'a established doctrine and discipline (pardon 
"him if he say) really he cannot find any waiTant, 
" or BO much as any hmt from the Gospel to use any 
" force to compel them : and from reason sure there 
" is no motive to use force, because, as he shewed 
"before, force can't make a man believe yonr 
" doctrine, but only aa an hypocrite, profess what he 
"believes not." I expected that the Exposer, in this 
place above all other, which I guess was his greatest 
motive to this imployment, should ply and overlay 
him now with reason, but especially with Scripture. 
Let «B hear how he answers. " I say only this," 
p. 5, (for he speaks now of our NoncoDformiets) 
" the very Act against .them calls them ' seditious 
" conventicles,' and openly to break so many known 
" laws of the Land, after so many reinforcements, is 
"not this to be turbulent ? " This now you must 
understand to be reason, and not Scripture : that I 
suppose, aa the strongest, is reserved for tho rear, 
Truly (as far as a man can comprehend by comparing 
that with other Acts of this Pai-liament) they did 
only appoint that the penalty of sedition should ly 
against those that frequent such meetings : as in the 
Act against Irish catel, if it he not in itself a 
nuisance, no law^vers can make it so. Nor can any 
legislators make that to be ' sedition,' which m not 
' sedition ' in its own nature. So prohibitions of that 
kind operate no more ae fo the intrinseque quality, 
then a publick allowance of taking away any honest 
men's goods by violence, and giving it another name, 
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wonld extingnish the robbery. It was the king and 

Parliament'e pmdenc8 to make Btioh laws, and as long 

as they shall continue of that mind, it is reai^on the 

NonconformistB should lye under the penalty, which 

I hnmbly conceive is all that conld be intended. 

Bnfthe Expoeer rivets this with reason again, not 

Gospel. " And was it not ever understood so in all 

"religions, even in Heathen Komo. The most 

" learned P. jEi-odiue tells us " (does he so ? what is 

it, I beseecli you ?) "that the Eoman Senate " (the 

Exposer quotes it at lai^, as a etory of great use, 

and not to be hudled over ; I must l>e glad to contract 

it) " made, an act against the conventicles of certaine 

" innovators in their religion ; if aay particular 

pei-Bon judged such a sacrifice to be necessary, he 

mnst repair first to the prfetor, be to tlie Senate, 

where the quornm mast be an hundred, and they 

must not neither give him leave, if at all, to have 

above five persons present' at the meeting. The 

self same number, beside the Dissenter's own 

family, is so far forth indur'd by an act of this 

present Parliament, that there must be more then 

five to make it a conyeuticle." This is a very 

subtile j'emarke that he has made, as if it were one of 

those witty accidents of fortune, or an extraoi-dinary 

band of Providence, that the Senafe of Home and the 

Parliament of England should hit so pat upon an act 

of the same nature ; and upon that number of five. 

However they are oblidg'd to him, and he deserves 

the publick thanks for furnishing them, so longafter, 

with a precedent. I confess I alwayes wonder'd they 

would allow them so many as five, for fear when, not 

two or three, but five of 'em were gathered together, 

God diould heai- their request: — [St. Matt.xviii.20] 

— and it seem'd therefore to me a formidable number. 
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But where has the example been hid bo long ? I 
believe the Exposei-'a Btudj has Iain much thoe way. 
But this was so deep an arcannm, that it was fit for 
none but an archbiahop's closet. I wish he have come 
honestly by It. But murder I see and theft will out, 
and so this comes to light by a blabbing Animadverter, 
that cannot keep counsel, but will violate the eeole- 
siaetical secret rather then lose the leathery of his 
tattle and tho vain-glory of his pedantry. I could 
be glad to know what complexion this Expoaer is of. 
I am perswadod, whatsoever he may be now, he was 
once extreme faire ; for I remember since I was at 
school, that the learned P. Ovidius told me, that the 
crow was onoe a white bird, and much in Apollo's 
favour till for telling of tales ; 

Sperantem non faUae prcemia linguae, 
Inter avee alba$ vetuit consislere corvnm. 
And of another, the fairesttbing that ever eyes were 
laid on, but for can-ying of storyes, was turned into 
a jackdaw, and grew as black as a ci-ow, filching, and 
' Kaw mo and I'll Eaw theo,' ever after. 

And that which sure must make him more black, 
more a jack-daw, and like it, worthy to be expelled 
from the guard and from the protection of Minerva, 
and who henceforward 

pojiatur post noctis avem, 

is, that he does with opon mouth proclaim the Kaked 
design of all the ' few ' that are of his party. P, 12. 
■" The Jews in Eome are constrained once a week to 
hear a Christian sermon," The same p. 12. " We 
that would oblidge him to open his eyes whether he 
" will or no." P. 14. " I can only wish for the 
present, that by forcing them into our chui-ches, they 
may hear our defences." P. 17. " I epeak nothing 
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" more against them then that they may be bronght 
" to our churches, &c." All this as the last resDlt 
and greatest coDdeecension of his ecclesiastical cle- 
mency ! In conclusion, he declares he would have 
them forced ; and for what manner of force, violence, 
punishment or penalty he leaves it all open, go as 
high aa men will. These things stiU ai-e not 
Scripture neither, but reason. His first was im 
heathenish reason in one sense, and this a Jewish in' 
another. For I confess it is a very pregnant and 
' adequate' example, and of great authority for us to 
imitate ; that " the Jews in Home are constrained 
" once a week to hear a Christian sermon." What 
could there be more proportionable, then to resemble 
the proceeding with CJuistians among themselves 
here in England, not differing in any point of faith, 
with the proceeding at Rome against the Jews ? 
But that the Exposer should ' implicitly' liken and 
compare our bishops to the Pope, may perhaps not be 
taken well by either party. So that I dare say, had 
he consulted with his usual prudence, he would not 
have disoblic'ged both sides at once. But for the pre- 
cedent, I have nothing to oppose to this more then 
the first, it being " doubtless of notable effect," as 
notable as that of the Piedmont Confei-euce. Only 
out of the affection I have for him, would wish him 
to con-ect here one slip, if I be rightly informed ; for 
some that have been abi-oad say his intelligence from 
Bome has failed him, for that it is not once a week, 
but once a year that the Jews at Rome are oblidged, 
forced, to hear a Christian sermon. And therefore, 
when the parliamentam indoctum sits again' I would 
advise him not to make his act too severe here upon 
this mistake, then it is against those Judaick Non- 
oonfotmistB at Rome. 
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But the next reaBon would be eo extraordinary 
tronblesome to the ' few,' that are of the Eipoeer's 
party and to himrelf, that if he had thorowly conai- 
der'd it, I qneetion whether he would have been bo 
charitable to the fanatioks, that he would oblige them 
" to open their eyes whether thoy will or no." For 
it would i-equire two of the Church of England to 
every Nonconfonaist, uuIceb 'twere here and there 
one that had lost an eye ha the service. Lees would 
not do the businesa decently, and those two also must 
be well in order, to open the Nonconformists eyee 
both at onee, lest one eye should be of one and the 
other eye of a contrary opinion. And then they 
should, in humanity, give them some interval for 
winkii^. Else they had as good cut off their eye- 
lids, as the episcopal Carthaginians used the Presby- 
terian Eegulns, for keeping in the true Eense to bis 
covenant. But on the other side, it would look too 
big for a company of beggarly Fanaticke, to be 
w^aited upon in as much majesty as Obesbankanogh 
the king of Virginia, that had two squires of the body 
in constant attendance, to lift up hiB eye-lids as oft 
as he conceiv'd any ifaan worthy to be look'd upon. 
But let the Exposer order it as he pleases, " 1 am not 
" bound to " he any of his sight supporters. Onely 
this, it would be very improper for him to chuse any 
one that is bliniJ to that employment. For his several 
times repeated wish, " that they might be forced 
" to coma to church to give them a fair hearing, and to 
" hear then- discourses : " truly I believe they know 
the lion hy the claw ; there is a great part of oratery 
consists in the choice of the person that is to perswade 
men. And a great skill of whatsoever orator is, to 
perswade the auditory first that he himself is an 
honest and fair man. And then he is like to make 
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the more impresBioa on them too, if he be bo pmdent 
as to chuse an acceptable Bnbject to speak on, and 
' manage it decently, with fit ailments and good 
language. None but the very rabble love to hear 
aaj thing scurrilona or railing ; eepecially if they 
Bhould hear themselves rail'd on by him, they would 
be ready to give him the due applause of Petronius 
his orator, with flinging the stones about his ears, and 
then leaving him to be his own anditory. Now, they 
have had bo ample experiment of the Exposer as to 
all these points, in his Defence gainst The Naked 
Truth, that I doubt his perswasion to this comming 
to hear him or others, will be of little force with 
them, and nothing would oblige these Donatists to it, 
but the utmost extremity ; " nor then would they 
find themselves one step nearer heaven." His book 
is as good to tbem as a sermon, and no doubt he has 
j^reach'd as well aa printed it, and took more pains in 
it than ordinary, did his best. Must they, will they 
think, be compelled to make up the pomp of his 
auditory? Must they, while the good Popish 
Fathers suffer'd those of Chiapa to come to church 
with their chocalatte pots, to comfort their hearts, be 
inforced to come to church by him, to have snnsh 
thrust up their noses, " to clear their brains for 
them ? " 'Tis the oncly way to continue and increase' 
the scbisme. But in good sober earnest, 'tis happy 
that some or other of this ' few,' chances 'ever and 
anon to speak their minds out, to shew- as plainly 
what they would be at. Being conscious of thefr 
own unwortbinesa, and hating to be rgformed, it 
appears that they would establish the Christian 
Eeligion by a Mahometan way, and gather so much 
forco that it might be in their power, and we lie at 
their mercy, to ohai^ that religion into Heathenieme, 
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Judaisme, Turciame, any thing. I speak witli some 
emotion, but not without good reason, that I question 
whether, which way soever the Church revenues 
were applied, such of them would not betake them- 
selves to that side as nimbly as the needle to the load 
stone. Have they not alrMidy, ipso facto, renounced 
their ChristiaEity, by avowing this principle, eo 
contrary to the Gospel ? Why do not they Peter 
Hermite it, and stir up our Prince to an Holy War 
abroad, to propagate the Protestant religion, or' at 
leaet our discipline and ceremonies, and they take the 
front of the battel ? No, 'tis much better lurking in 
a fat benefice here, and to domineer in their own , 
parishes above their spiritual vassals, and raise a kind 
of civQ war at home but that none will oppose them. 
Why may they not, as well force men to Church, 
cram the Holy Supper too, down their- throats 
(have they not done eoraething not much unlike 
it ?) and drive them into the rivers by thousands to be 
baptized or drowned ? And yet this, after the king 
and parliament by iiis, their, gracious Indulgence, 
have enacted a liberty for five besido their own 
family, to meet together in their religious worship ; and , 
could not therefore intend at the' same time to force 
them to go to Church with the utmost or any severity. 
What can be the end of these things but to multiply 
force with force, as one absurdity is the consequence 
of another, till they may again have debased the 
reason and spirit of the Nation, to make them fit for 
ignorance and bondage ? Is it not reason, if they had 
care or respect to men's souls (which they onely 
exercise it" seems the cure of, perhaps not that neither, 
but evacuate one residence by another) to allow that 
men should address themselves to such minister as 
they think beet for their sonls health ? Men are all 
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infirm and indiBpoeed in their apintual condition. 
What Bick man, but if a physician weie inforced upon 
him, might in good prudence Buspect it wore to kill 
him, or that, if the next heir aod the doctor conld 
agree, he would certainly do it ? I shall conclude 
this reasonable transport with lemai-king that, 
although the Author did modestly challenge any man 
to shew hint a warrant or colour or hint from Scrip- 
ture, to use fprce to constrain men to the establiBhed 
doctrine and woi-ship, and offer'd to maintain that 
nothing is more cleai- to be deduced or ie- more fully 
eiprest in Scripture, nor is more suitable to natural 
1*608011, than that no man be forced in snch caees : the 
Exposer took notice of it, yet hath not produced one 
place of Scripture, but only made use of force as an 
invincible rcascMi ; bo that upon aupposal, which none 
granted him, that fjliiis ' few' do clearly demonstrate 
from Scripture, what is it at best therefore but dedu- 
ciblefrom Scripture, he thinks it reasonable toobligeall 
men by force to come to all their parishes. And yet 
he himself who-does (I suppose it onely for the case's 
sake) believe the Scripture, although he cannot pro- 
duce one place of Scripture for using this force, and 
though the Author has produced so many, and urges 
the whole Scripture that such force is not to be used, 
hath his brains nevertheless so confused, or so obdu- 
rate, that he cannot force himself to believe the 
Author but persists i^ his unchristian and unreason- 
able desire that men " may be compelled ;" and hereby, 
deserves to be made an example of his own principle. 
For herein he exceeds Pharaoh, who had ten " suffi- 
"oient proposals," and yet his heart was so hardened, 
that he would not let Israel go out of Egypt, but 
was proof against miracles. But he would onely 
imagine that the Israelites were idle, and would 
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thereforo force them to make brick without straw ; 
but the Exposer'B heart and brains are bo hardned, 
that he wiJl conceive all the Nonconform iBts to be 
" obstiaato fools or hypocrites," and therefore will 
"compel them" to go to all their parish chnrcheB, 
and to m^ko therefore faith without reason. And 
hence it is not onely probable but demonstrable, 
if they were compelled to go and hear him and 
the "few" of his party, how well he or they 
would acqnit themselves too in "clearly demon- 
strating from "Scripture the prime articles of 
faith," aad it is extended in all the creeds of which 
it was treated in this chapter that I have now 
done with, and truly almost with those remaining. 
For I had intended to have gone chapter by 
chapter, affixing a distinct title, as he does, to 
every one of them (that men may believe ho 
has animadverted thorowly without reading) except 
that concerning the difference between bishops 
and presbyters, which, as being the most e«Bie 
to be answered, he therefore refeiTed to a bishop. 
But in good earnest, after having consider'd 
this last chapter, bo brutal, whether as to force or 
reason, I havo changed my resolution. For he 
argues so despicably iu the rest, that even 
I, who am none of the best " disputers of 
" this world," [1 Cor. i 20.] have conceiv'd an utter 
contempt for him. He is a meer titchin -plunderer, 
and attacks but the baggage, where even the suttlei-e 
would be too hard for him. P. 18, does tie Exposer 
allow that under Constantinus Pogonatus to have 
been a free General Council ? In the same page, if 
the Exposer would have done anything in his Die 
Bedesite, he should have proved that a General Council 
is the Church ; that there can be such a General 
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Council, or hath been ; that the Church can impoee 
new articles of faith beyond the espreas words of 
Scripture ; that a General Council cannot erte in 
mattei-8 of faith ; that the Church of his making can- 
not erre in matters of faith ; whereas our Church, 
Article 19, eaith thus far, " The Churches of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria and Antioch have erred, so also the 
Church of Eome hath en-ed, not onely in their living 
and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith," This is an induction from particulars, and 
remark the title of the article, being " of the Church," 
ours defines it, " The visible Church of Christ is a 
" congregation of faithful men, in which the pure 
" Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be 
" duly ministered, according to Christ's ordinance, in 
" all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
" same." And then, if the reader please to look on 
the 20th and 31st articles following, one " of the 
." authority of the Church," the other " of the 
" ftnthority of General Councils," unless a man will 
industriously mis-apply and mis-construe them, those 
three ai-e a compendious and irrefragable answer, not 
onely to what he saith here upon the Appendix, but 
to his whole book, from one end to the other, P. 19. 
I ask him when the Greek Chm-ch is excommunicate 
by the Eoman, when the Protestants left the Eoman 
CSinrch, when we in England are neither Papists, 
Lutherans, noi' Calvinists, and when in Queen 
Marie's time we i-etumed to the Roman Church, 
what and where then was the Catholic Church 
that was then indefectible, and against which the 
gates of hell did not prevail ?. Was it not in 
the Savoy ? Moreover, I ask him, what hinders 
but a General Council may erre in matters of faith, 
when we in England, that axe another world, that 
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are under an imperial crown, that are "none of 
them," as the ExpoEer words it, but have a distinct 
C'atbolick faith within our four seas, did in the reign 
before mentioned (and reckon how many in that 
Convocation those were that dieeented) again make 
ourselves " one of them ? " unless he has a mind to 
do so too, which would alter the case exceedingly. 
P. 20, he qnotee the Act, 1 Eliz. cap. 1 : let him mind 
that clause in it, " by the expiess and plain words of 
canonical Scripture ; " and then tell me what service 
it hath done him ; whether he had not better have 
let it alone, but that it is his fate all along to be con- 
demn 'd out of his own mouth, which must alwayea 
succeed so, when man ut|^ a real truth against 
a real truth. 1'. 23. I have reason to afBrm, and lie 
will meet with it (and has already in the Author) 
that those General ConncilB, howsoever called, were 
no represeniatio tottus nomiais Chrhtiani, but nomi- 
nally ; yea, that such a representation could not be. 
P. 22. He espouiids Scriptures here, and thinks he 
does wonders in it, by assuming the faculties of the 
whole body to the mouth, which " mouth," he saith 
(and in some sense 'tis very true, if a man would run 
over the Concordance) " is the clergy." But I know 
not why the mouth of the Church should pretend to 
be the brain of the Church, and understand and will 
for the whole laity. Let every man have his word 
about, and 'tis reason. We are all at the same ordi- 
nary, and pay our souls equally for the reckoning. 
The Exposer's mouth, which is unconBcionable, would 
not onely have All the meat, but all the talk too, not 
only at Church, but at Council Tabic. Let him i-ead 
BiiJiop Taylor of Liberty of Prophecy. P. 25, The 
Expoeer, that always falsly representa his adversary 
as an enemy to creeds, to Fathers, (as afterwards he 
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does to ceremonicB, to logick, to mathematickB, to 
every thing that he jndiciously epeake and allows of) 
here, p. 25, Baith the Author (■who delivei's but the 
Church of England's doctrine herein, and would not 
have divine faith impos'd upon, nor things prest 
beyond Scripture) in this matter of General Councils 
is guilty of unthought of Popery, for the Papists 
(r^lly I think he partly slanders them herein) 
cannot endure councils, ^neral and free. They 
allow many a , General Council more than we ■ 
do. If the Pope do not, for Bome reason or 
other, delight in some that are past, or in having 
new ones, it does not follow that the I'apista do not. 
I think those were PapietB that ruflBed the Pope too 
here in the West, and that at the Council of Con- 
stance bui-nt John Hus and Hierome of Prague, and 
i-eBolved that faith waa not to be kept with hereticks. 
But pray, Mr. Exposer, if we must give divine faith 
to Gieneral Councils, let the author atjt you in his turn, 
which are those General Councils ? How shall we 
know them ? Why, onely such as accoi-d with 
Scripture. Why, then we, I mean you, Mr. Exposer, 
make ourselves, you still, judges of the General 
Councils, the fault you so much condemn the Author 
for. But what Popery, thoiight or " unthought of," 
are you, in the very next line, guilty of, that call the 
Pope's supremacy " the qaintessence of Popery? So 
that it seems the quintessence of the controversie 
betwixt our Church and theirs, is onely which shall be 
Pope ; for the articles of religion ive do not so much 
differ, we need not much compulsion, though the 
Nonconformists may. I thank you, Mr. Exposer, 
for your news ; I had often heard it before, I confess, 
but till now I did never, and scarce yet can, l^elieve 
it ; it is rather to be wiflh'd then hoped for, a thing 
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BO snrpriBingly Beasouable. But for the good aewe, 
Mr. ExpoBCr, I will give you four bottles {whicli is 
all I had by me, not for mine own wee, bnt for a 
friend upon occasion) of the firet, second, third, and 
fourth essence. But the -quintessence' I donbt 
would be too strong for your brain, especially in the 
morning, when you are writing Animadversions. Page 
28of cei-emonies,he sports unworthily, aa if the Author 
spoke pro and con, contradictions ; while as a Mode- 
rator, he advises our Church to condescension on the 
right, and the Dissenters to submission on the left 
(how are men else to be brought together ?) He 
hadasgood call every man, because ho has two hands, 
an ambidexter. He would turn every man's stomach, 
worse than ' the singing-men's dirty surplices,' to hear' 
him defend it so foolishly. P. 21), 30, 35, 36. The 
best of his reasons for it are the ' appaHtions in white,' 
in the evangelists ; the ' transfiguration,' 'the saints 
. in white linnen ; ' the ' purity of a minister.' Why 
then does he not wear it all the week ? The bishop 
Sisynnius did bo, and a churchman asking him, why 
not in blaok '? as 'twas then the mode, he gave the 
same reasons ; and I believe Gumay, the Noncon- 
formist, if, as they say, he went to market in it, 
leam'd them of him. Why does not the Exposer 
(there is more reason in Scripture, Col. iv. 6, ." Let 
your speech be alwayes seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer every man ") 
carry a salt-box alwayes in his pocket, to be tasting 
of ? for 1 doubt he is of the " salt that has lost his 
savour ; " however, I am sure he. is very insipid, and 
this might correct it ; beside, it must have been of 
great vertue, when he was to animadvert on the 
Naked Truth, that "he might have known how to 
answer him." S6e Fox, Vol. III. p. 500, col. 2. what 
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tho martyr, the conformable bishop Ridley eaith, 
would not be foi-ced to wear it, " ho was no einger." 
See as to all these things, his beloved Tertullian, Db 
Cor. Mil. "Si ideo dic^tur coionari licere, quia 
non prohibeat Scriptura, aeque retorquebitnr, ideo - 
coron&ri non licere, qnia Scriptura non jubeat." 
Bifihop Chrysostome, Or. i. adversus Jadaios, " Oeten- 
dite eofi ex Dei sentonti^ jejunare. Quod, ni id fiat 
qu&vis ebrietate sceleratius cRt jejunium. Etenim 
contra qnod sit preeter Dei volnntatem eet omninm 
peesimum. Non euim ipsa eoinm quae finut uatura, 
eed Dei voluntas ao deoretum efBcit ut eadem vel 
bona sint vel mala." F. 33. His jeering at the 
Author's, "Oh my Fathere," is inhumane and im- 
pious: "but oh, the pity of it that twenty such oh's 
will not amount to one reason." They will, Heb. iv. 
-12, 13, "that day, which the devils believe and 
" tremble, when all things shall be naked and bare 
"before the woi'd of truth." P. 37, he is scarce 
proper to come in a pulpit, after what he saith, that 
the "Apostles received not the sacrament sitting ; " 
much lees after, p. 41, he has said, "we read that our 
'Saviour kneeled, in 6everal places," much less after, 
p. 59, where of preaching he Faith, " He knows not 
" what the Author means by the ' demonstration of 
" the Spirit,' unless to speak as he does, magisterially." 
He never read 1 Cor. ii. 4, of ' preaching in demon- 
stration of the Spii'it ; ' nor Mat. vii. 29, how Christ 
'taught as one having authority.' There is such an 
art, if he knew it. V. 42, he can never answer the 
Author upon Rom. xiv, where 'the zealous observer 
of ceremonies is the weak brother.' He whifiBee, 
" those were the Jewish ceremonies." The Jews had ■ 
a fairer pretence than we ; for theirs were instituted by 
God Himself, and they knew not they were abrogate. 
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Hie intolerably ridicnlouB story ont of Schottns, 

p. 16, of contriving a pair of oi^;anB of cats, which lie 
bad done well to have made the pigs at Hogs-Norton 
play on, pnts lue in mind of another story to quit it, 
relating, as his do«a, to ' screwing * the Noncon- 
formists into Church ; and I could not possibly miss 
of the rencouQter, because the gentleman's name of 
whom it is told, is the monosyllable voice with which 
cats do usually address themselves to ns. Twas 
(yon have it as I bad it) the Y ice-chancellor of one 
of our Universities, but now a bishop, Octob, 22, 
1671, and 12 Feb, 1669; he came to a Fanatiok's 
bonse, they not being then at worship, yet one of 
'm said, "they were come to pray to the God of 
heaven and earth;" he said, "then they were within 
the Act." He would force them to church to Saint 
Marie's. Himself laid hands on 'm. "He com- 
manded them to follow him in the king's name." 
His beadle told them, " he would drive them thither 
in the devil's name." The Vice-chancellour said, he 
had converted hundreds so at Reading. They spoke 
of Queen Marie's dayes ; he said, " he could bum 
them too now, if the Law required it." There was 
old tu^ng, he had the victory. They were placed 
in Saint Marie's, with beadles to attend them. As 
he carried them in, he quoted Luke xiv. 23. 
"Compel 'them to come in." What pity 'tis the 
Exposer knew not of this text, that he might have 
had one Scripture for his doctrine of compulsion ! 
But it chanced the minister there preached one time 
Acts V. 41, the other time, Mat. x. 16. Afterwards 
he took the penalty nevertheless for not having been 
at Chui-cb that same Sunday that he had hunied 
the\a thither. P. 62, he speaks of Bishop Morton, 
whose " industrious brain soade up the fatal breach 
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between the two hoaeee of York and Lancaster." 
Mnch good do the clergy with their lay-offices. He 
coggB, p. 7. with the Bishop of Ely for hie short 
ByUogisme ; he made a longer of the ' holineea of 
Lent.' He complementB (I said he would aot forget 
fiim) my Lord Chancellor, 'the Christian Cicero.' 
'Tia true of him, hut contradictorily exprest : I'Bal. 
XXXV. 16. " With the Uattorere were busy mockere, 
that gnaBhed -with their teeth." The Exposer has 
commenced in both faculties. But the Printer calls: 
the press is in duiger. I am weary of such Btuffe, 
both mine own and his. I will rather give him this 
following EBeay of mine own to boRie him, and let 
him take his turn of being the Popiltus. 
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IMPOSITION IN KELiaiON. 



■HE Christian Eel^ion, an fii-st inetituted by 
our Ble860<I Saviour, was the gi'eateet 
Becurity to Magietrates by the obedience 
which it taught ; and was fitted to enjoy 
no lees Becnrity under them by a practice conformable 
to that doctrine. For our Savionr Himeelf, not 
pretending to an earthly kingdom, took such care 
therefore to instruct Hie followers in tbe due 
subjection to govornourB ; that, while they observed 
His precepts, they could neither faU under any 
jealousy of State as an ambitious and dangerous 
Party, nor as malefactors upon any other account 
deserve to suffer under the publick severity. So 
that in this only it could seem pernicious to 
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gOTemment, that dirifitianity if rightly exeFciged 
upon its own principles, would render all Magistracy 
UBeleee. But although He Who was " Lord of all," 
and to Whom "all power was- given both in heaven 
and in earth," — [St, Matt, xsviii. 8.] — wae never- 
theless contented to come in the "form of aservant," 
(Philip, ii. 7.] — and to let the emperours and princes 
of the world alone with the use of their dominions ; 
He thought it good reason to retain His religion 
under His own cogniaance and [to] exempt its 
authority from their jurisdiction. In this alone He 
was imperious, and did not only practise it Himself 
against the laws and customs then received, and in 
the face of the Magietrate -. but continually seasoned 
and hardened His disciples iu the same confidence 
and obstinacy. He telle them, "They shall be 
brought before kings and governours for his name ; " 
—[St. Matt. X. 18.]— but Qto] fear them not. He 
will be with them, bear them out and justifie it 
against all opposition. Not that He allowed them 
hereby to violate their duty to the publicfe, by any 
resistance in defiance of the magistracy ; .but He 
instructed and animated them in their duty to God, 
in despight of suffering. 

In this manner Christianity did at first set out, 
and accordingly found reception. For although our 
Blessed Savionr, " having fulfilled all righteousness " 
— [Rom. viii. 4,] — and the time of His rainietery 
being compleated, did by His death set the seal to 
His doctrine, and shew the way toward life and 
immortality to such as believing imitate His 
example ; yet did not the heathen Magisti-ate take 
the government to be concerned iu the point of 
religion, or upon that account coiisent to His 
execution. Pontius Pilate, then govemour of 
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Jiidgea, thongh he were a man nnjnBt and cruel by 
nattite, and served Tiberine, the most tender, 
jealous and severe in point of State or prerogative, 
of all the Eomane Emperoare: though he understood 
that great multitudes followed Him, and that He 
was grown the head of a new soct that wae never 
before heard of in the nation, yet did not he inter- 
meddle. Hut they were the men of religion, the 
chief priests, Bcribea and eldera, and the high-prieat 
Caiaphas. And yet, although they accused Him 
falely, that He taught that " tribute was not to be 
given to Ccesar;" — [St, Luke xxiii, 2,] — that He 
was a fifth monarch and made himself a king," — 
[St. Luke xsiii. 2,] — and (as ifi usual for some of the 
clergy to terrifie the inferior RlagiBtrates out of their 
duty to jnsticc, under pretence of loyalty to the 
prince) threatned Pilat« that ' if lie let that man go 
he was not CiBEar'e friend ; '—[St. John xix. 12.] — 
he understanding that " they did it out of envy," — 
[St. Matt, xxviii. 18.] — and that the justice, and 
innocence of our Saviour was what they could not 
bear with, would have adventured al! their informing 
at Conrt, and first have freed Him and then have ■ 
exchanged Him for Barabbas ; saying, that he 
"found no fault in him;" — [St. Luke iiiii. 4.] — 
but he was overboime at last by humane weakness, 
and poorly imagined that by washing his own hands 
he had expiated himself and wiped off the guilt upon 
those alone who were the occasion. But as for 
Tiberius himself, the growth of Chi-ietianity did 
never increase his cares of empire at Rome nor 
trouble his sleep at Caprese ; but he both approved 
of the doctrine, and threatned the informers with 
death ; nor would have staid there, but attempted, 
according to the way of their superstition, upon the 
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perBecution of tlio Apostles after His death, and the 
Martyrdoms of Stephen happened not by the iater- 
poeing of the Civil Magistrate in the matter of 
religion, or any disturbance occasioned by their 
doctrines; hut ai'oee from the high-priest and his 
emiesaries, by suborned witneEsee, stirring up the 
rabble in a brutish and riotous manner to execute 
tbeii' cruelty. How -would the modem dei^y have 
taken and represented it, had they lived in . the time 
of St. John Baptist and seen " Jerusalem, Judsea and 
all the region round about Jordan go out to be 
baptized by him ! "—[St. Matt. iii. 13.j Yet that 
Herod — for any thing we read in Scripture — though 
he wanted not his instillers, appi-ehended no commo- 
tion ; and had not Caligula banished bim and his 
Herodiae together, might in all appearance have 
lived without any change of government. 'Twas she 
that caused John's imprisonment for the convenience 
of her- incest. Herod indeed "feared him," but 
rather reverenced hira, "as a just man," and "an 
holy," " observed him and when he heard him he did 
many things and heai-d him gladly."— [St. Mark vi. 
20.] Nor could all her eubtilty have taken off his 
head, but that Herod thought himself under the 
obligations of a dance and an oath, and knew not in 
that case they ought both to bo dispensed with. 
]iut "he was exceeding sorry at his death ; " — [St. 
Mai'k vi. 26.] — which few princes are if men have 
lived to their jealoueie or danger. The kUhng of 
James and imprisonment of Peter by that other 
Herod, was "because he saw he pleased the people;" 
— [Acts xii. 3.] — when the priests had once set them 
on madding; a complaisance to which the most 
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jiinooent may be exposed, but -which jjartokeB more 
of gnile than civility or wisdome. 

But to find out ^'hat the disiuteressed and prudent 
men of those dayee took to be the wisest and only 
justifiable way for the Magistrate to proceed in upon 
luattere of religion, I cannot . see any thing more 
pregnant than the concurrent Judgment of three 
persons of so different characters and that lived so 
far BBundcr, that thei-e can be no danger of their 
having corrupted one another's understanding in 
favour to Christianity : Gamaliel, the deputy of 
Achaia, and the town-clerk of Epheeus ; the firet a 
Jewish Doctor, by sect a Pharisee, one of the Council, 
and of gi-eat authority with the people, who (when 
the chief-priest had cast the Apostles in prison, and 
charged them for preaching against the command he 
had before laid upon them) yet gave this advice, 
confirming it with several fresh precedents, Acts v. 
[38-39] "That they should take heed to themselves 
what they intended to do with those men and let 
them alone; for if this counsel," saitb he, "or this 
work be of men it will come to nought," but " if it 
be of God you cannot overthrow it, leat ye be found 
fighting with God." So that his opinion, gi'ounded 
upon his best experience was, that the otherwise 
unblameable sect of Christianity might safely and 
ought to be left to stand or fall by God's providence ■ 
under a free toleration of the Mt^stmte. The 
second was Gallic, Acts xviii. a Eoman, and deputy 
of Achaia. The Jews at Corinth hun-ied Paul 
before his tribunal, laying the usual charge against 
him, "That he perswaded men to worship God 
contrary to the law : " — [Acts xviii. 13.] — which 
Gallic looked upon as so slight, and without hie 
cognizance, that although most judges ai-e willing to 
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increase the juiiEdictiou of their Cotirts, he " droTe 
them away," Eaving Paul the labour of a defence, 
and told them, " If it were a matter of wrong, or 
wicked lewdnesB, reason would that he shoald bear 
with them, bnt if it be a question of words and 
names and of your Law, look ye to it, I will be no 
judge of such matters : " — [Acts xviii. 15-16.] — and 
when he had go said, Paul was released, but " the 
Gi-eeks " that were preeent " took Sosthenes the 
chief ruler of the synagogue," and inngleader of the . 
accusers "and beat him before the judgement seat." 
[Actsxviii. 17.] His judgment therefore was, that 
to punish Christians meerly for their doctidne and 
practise, unless they were malefactors otherwise, was 
a thing out of the Magistrate's province and alto- 
gether unreasonable. The third caee was no less 
i-emarkable. For one Demetrius, that was a silver- 
smith by trade and made shrines for Diana, stirred 
up all the free-men of his company against Paul, and 
indeed he stated the matter very fairly and honestly, 
assigning the true reason of most of these pereecu- 
tions: "Ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth, but that by Paul's preaching that they be 
no gods which are made with hands, not only our 
craft is in danger to be set at naught, but also the 
temple of the great Goddess and her magnificence, 
whom all Asia and the world worsliip, should be 
despised and destroyed." — [Acts xix. 25.]' And it is 
considerable that even the Jews, though of a contrary 
religion, yet fomented, as it usually chances, this 
difference, and egg'd the EphesianB on against the 
Apostle and bis followers. But when they had 
brought Alexander, one of Paul's companions, into 
the theatre, the Becorder of £phesu6 fmore temperate 
and wise than aome would have been in that ofQce) 
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would not make any inqniration upon the matter, nor 
put Alexander upon hie tryal inA defence, bat, 
(althongh he himEelf could not have bom that office 
without being a gre^t Dianist, aB he declared too in 
his discourse) ho tells the people, "They had 
brought those men which were neither robbers of 
churches nor blasphemers of their goddess" (for 
that judge would not condemn men by any 
inferences or expositions of old statutes ; which long 
after was Julian's practice, and since imitated) '"and 
therefore if Demetrius and hiB craftsmen bad any 
matter against them, the law was open, and it 
should be determined in a lawful assembly, but that 
the whole city was in danger to be called in question 
for that uproar, there being no cause whereby they 
might give account of that concourse." — [Acts xix. 
38.] And by this he plainly enough signified, that if 
Paul and hia companions had stoln the Church-plate 
they might welt be indited, but that Demetrius had 
no more reason in law against them, then a chandler 
might have had, if by Paul's preaching, wax-tapers 
as well as Bilver-candleEticks had grown out of 
fashion. That it is matter of right and wrong 
betwixt man and man, that the justice of govern- 
ment lookes to; but that,. while Christianity was 
according to its own principle carried on quietly, it 
might so fall that the disturbers of it were guilty of 
& riot, and then- great city of Ephesus deserve to be 
fin'd for it. And taking this to have been so, he 
dismiet the Assembly. Acts. xix. 

After these testimonies which I have collected out 
of the History of the Acts, as of greatest authority, 
I shall only E^d one or two more out of the same 
book, wherein Paul likewise was concem'd before 
heathen Magistrates of greater eminence : Aots xxiii. 
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Anuiias the high- prieet (these alwayes 'were the men) 
having conntenanc'd aad instigated the Jews to a 
oonspiracy, in 'which Paul's life ^as indasger'd and 
aim'd at, Lysias the chief-captain of JervEalem inter- 
poBCB, and Bends him away to Foelix, then govenionr 
of Jndtea ; signifying by letter " that he had been 
aocnsed only of questioneof their law, bat he fonnd 
nothing to be laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
bonds." — [Acts xiiii. 9.] Whereof Foelis also, though 
the high-priest wag so zoaloas in the proBecution that 
he took the jonmey on pnrpoEe, and had instructed 
an exp'oisite orator Tertnllos to harangue Paul out of 
his life, as a "pestilent fellow, a mover of sedition 
and ring-leader of the sect of the Nazarenes," — [Acts 
xiiv. 5] — not omitting even to chaige Lysias for 
"reecning by great violence" from being murdered 
by them, — 'waa eo ■well eatisfied of the contrai-y upon 
full hearing, that he gave him his liberty and a 
" oenturion f or his guard, with i:ommaud that none 
of his acquaintance should be debarr'd from coming 
and ministering to him." — [Acts xxiv. 23.] But 
being indeed to leave his government afterwards, 
"left him in prison," partly to shew the Jews and 
their high-priest another piece of complaisant policy, 
which 'tis poeeible they paid ■well for, seeing the 
other reason was, because though he bad " sent for 
Paul the oftener and communed with him, in hopes 
that he would have given him money to be dis- 
charged,'' — [Acts xxiv. 26.] — there came nothing of 
it. Which was so base a thing in so great a minister, 
thai the meanest justice -of -the-peace in England 
would scarce have the face to do so upon the like 
occaaion. Bnt his successor Festus, having called 
Agrippa and Berenice to hear the cause, they all 
three were of opinion that 'twas all on the Jews side 
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calumny and impart inenoe, but that Paul hud " done 
aothmg worthy of death or of bonde, and might 
have been Bet free, but thathariug appealed to 
CBeBar"[ — Acta xxiii. 29.] — he must be transmitted 
to him in safe custody. Suoh was the eenge of those 
upon whom the emperors then relyed for the govem- 
mont and security of their Provinces ; and bo grose 
were their heathen undergtandings, that they could 
not yet comprehend how quietness was sedition, or 
the innocence of the Ghrifitiau woi^ip oould be 
subject to forfeiture or penalty. Kay, when Paul 
appeai-'d even before Keixi himself " and bad none to 
stand by him but all forsook him" — [2 Tim. iv. 16.] 
— he was by that emperor acquitted, and permitted a 
long time to follow the work of his ministiy. 'Tis 
true, that afterwards this Neio had the honour to be 
the first of tho Roman emperors that persecuted 
Christianity ; wheuce it is that Tertullian in his 
Apologetiok saith, " We glory in having such an one 
" the iirst beginner and the author of our puxiish~ 
" ment, for there is none that hath read of him, but 
" must understand some' great good to have been in 
" that doctrine, otherwise Nero would not have 
"condemned it." 

And thence-forward Christiauity for about three 
hundred years lay subject to persecution. For the 
Gentile pi-iesti could not but observe a great decay 
in theii' parishes, a neglect of their sacrifices and 
diminution of their profits by the daily and ■visible 
' increase of that Beligion. And God in His wise 
providence had so ordered, that as the Jews already, 
BO the Heathens now having fill'd up their measure 
with iniquity, "sprinkling the blood of His Baints 
among their sacrifices;" — [St. Luke xiii. 1.] — Mid 
the Ohristians having in a severe apprentiship of so 
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mftny ^;eB leoi-ned the trade of suffering, they ^onld 
at last be their own masters and admitted to thek 
freedom. Neither .yet, even in those times when 
they lay expoBod to persecution, were they without 
Home intervaUs and catching seasons of tranquillity, 
wherein the Churches had leisure to reap considerable 
advantage, and the clergy too might have been inured 
as they had been exemplary under affliction, so to 
bear themselves like Chiistians when they should 
arrive at a full prosperity. For as 6ft as there came 
a just heathen emperour and a lover of mankind, 
that either himself observed, or understood by the 
govemonrs of his Provinces, the innocence of their 
religion and practices, their readiness to pay tribnte, 
their prayers for his government and person, their 
faithful service in his vvars, but their Christian 
valour and contumacy to death under the most 
exquisite torments, for their holy profesBion ; he 
forthwith relented, he rebated the sivord of the 
executioner, and conld not find in his heart or in hia 
power to exercise it against the exercise of that 
Eeligion. It being demonstrable that a Religion 
instituted upon justice betwixt man and man, love 
to one another, yea even their enemies, obedience to 
the Magistrate in all humane and moral matters, and 
in Divine Wox-ship, upon a constant exercise thereof, 
and as constant suffering in that cause, without any 
pretence or latitude for resistance, cannot, so long as 
it ie true to itself in ^theee things, fall within the 
M^istrate's jurisdiction. 

But as it first was planted without the Magistrate's 
hand, and the more they plaok'd at it, so much the 
more still it flourished, so it will be to the end of 'the 
world ; and whensoever governors have a mind to try 
for it, it will by the same means and method sooner 
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or later foil them ; but if they have a mind to pnll 
lip that mandrake, it were adviBable foi them not to 
do it themeelvee, but to chuse out a dog for the 
imployment. I confees whensoever a Christian 
tranHgresEes these bonnds once, he is imponndable, or 
like a wafe and etray whom Christ knawa not, he 
fallfl to the lord of the manner. But otherwise he 
cannot snffer; he ia invulnerable by the sword of 
Justice; only a man may swear and damn bimeelf to 
kill the first honest man he meets, which hath been 
and is the case of all true Christians worshiping God 
under the power and violence of theii- persecutors. 

But the truth is, that even in those times which 
some men now, as oftas it is for their advantage, do 
consecrate under the name of Trimitive, the Cbi-istians 
■were become guilty of their own punishment ; and 
had it not been, as is moat ueual, that the more 
sincere professoi's suffered promiBCuously for the sine 
and crimes of those that were carnal and hypocrites, 
their persecutors may be look'd upon as having been 
the due administrators of God's Justice. For (not to 
go deeper) if we oouBider but that which is reckoned 
the Tenth Persecution under Dioclesian, so incot- . 
rigiblo were they after nine preceding, what other 
could be espected when Eusebiua 1. 3. c. 1. sadly 
laments having related bow "before that the'Chris- 
" tians lived in great trust and reputation in Court, 
" the bishops of each Churcb were beloved, esteem'd 
" and reverenced by all mankind, and hy the Presi- 
" dents of the Provinces, the meetings in all the 
"cities were ho many and numerous, that it was 
"necessary, and allow'd them, to erect in every one 
" spacions and goodly churches ; all things went on 
"prosperously with them, and to sach an height that 
" no envious man could disturb them, no divel could 
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"htirt them, aa long as walking yet worthy of those 
"meroicB they were under the Almighty's caie and 
"protection; after that our affiiir by" that too much 
" liberty degenei-ated into Inxnry and lazineBs, and 
" Bome prosecuted otheis with hati-ed and contumely, 
"and Jniost all of us wounded ourselves with the 
" weapouB of the tongne in ill language ; ' when 
" bishops set upon bishops, and the people that 
" belonged to one of them stirred sedition against the 
" people of another ; then hoi-rible hypocrisy and 
" dissimulation sprung up to the utmost extietoity of 
" malice,-and the judgment of God, while yet there 
" was liberty to meet in congi'egations, did sensibly 
<' and by steps b^;in to visit us, the f^ersecatioii at 
" first dischai-ging itself upon our brethren that wei-e 
"in the ai-my. But we having no feeling of the 
"hand of God, nor indeavouring to make our peace 
"with Him, and living ss if we believed that G*>^ 
" did neither take notice of our tranagreeeions nor 
" would viait us for them, we heaped up iniquity 
" upon iniquity. And those which seemed to be our 
"pastors, kicking under foot the rules of piety, were 
, " inflamed ausong themselves with mutual conten- 
"tions; and while they minded nothing else bnt to 
"exaggerate their quarrels, threats, emulation, 
" hatred and enmities, and earnestly each of them 
"pursued bis particular ambition in a tyrannical 
"manner, then indeed the Lord, then I say, according 
" to the voice of the prophet Jeremy, ' He covered 
" the daughter of Sion with a cloud in His anger, 
" and cast down from heaven unto earth the beauty 
" of Israel, and remembered not His foot-stool in the 
"day of his anger.' " — [Lament, ii. l.j And so the 
piouH Historian pathetic^y goes on, and deplores the 
calamities that insued, to the loss of all that stock of 
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repntation, advantage, liberty and safety, which 
Christian people had by true piety, and adhering 
strictly to the rules of their profeseion, formerly 
acquired and injoyed, but had now forfeited, and 
Bmarted deservedly under Dioclesian's peraecution. 
And it was a severe one, the longest too that ever 
happened ; ten years from his beginning of it, and 
continued by others ; by ■which time one might have 
thought the Church would have been sufficiently 
winnowed, and nothing left but the pure wheat, 
whereas it proved quite contrary, and the holiest and 
mo6t constant of the Chtistians being blown away by 
martyrdom, it seem'd by the succeeding times as if 
nothing but the chaff and the tares had remained. 
But there was yet such a seed left, andnotwith- 
etanding the defection of many, so internal a virtue 
in the Beligioti iteelf, that Dioclesian could no longer 
stand against it, and tired out in two years time, was 
glad to betake himself from rooting out Christianity, 
to gardening and to sow pot hei-bs at Salona. And 
he, with his partner Maximianus, resigned the 
empire to Galerius and Constantius, the esceUent 
father of a more glorious and Christian eon, Constan- 
tise the Great, who in due season succeeded him, 
and by a chain of God's eitraordinary Providences 
seemed to have been lot down from heaven to be the 
emperor of the whole world, and as I may say, the 
universal apostle of Chi-istianity. 

It is unexpressible the vertue of that prince, his 
care, his indulgence, his liberality, hia own example, 
every thing that could possibly tend to the promotion 
and incouragement of true religion and piety. And 
in order to that he thought he could not do better — 
neither indeed could he — then to shew a peculiar 
respect to the clergy and bishopa, providing largely 
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for their snbeififence, bad they too ou their part 
behaved themBelveB worthy of their high calling, 
and known to make right use' of the advant^oB of 
his bounty to the Bame ends that they were by him 
intended ; for if the Apostle, 1 Tim. v, 17, reqnires 
that "an elder," provided he "rule well," " be 
acooanted worthy of doable honor, especially those 
who labor in the word and doctrine," — [1 Tim. t. 
17.] — ^it exclndes not a decubleor any further pro- 
portion ; and indeed there cannot too high a valae 
be Bet upon such a person : and God forbid too that 
any measure of wealth should render a clergyman 
uncanonical. But, alas, bishopa were already grown 
another name and thing, then at the ApOBtles' inetitn- 
tion ; and had bo altered their property, that Parti 
would have much difficulty by all the marks in the 
1 Tim, iii. to ha-ve known them. They were ill' 
enough under pereecution many of them, but that 
long and sharp winter under Dioclesiac, being 
seconded by so warm a summer under Constantiue, 
produced a pestilence, which, as an infection that 
seizes sometimes only one sort of cattel, diffuBcd 
itself most remarkably thorow the whole body of 
the Clergy. From his reign the most sober historians 
date that new disease which was so generally propo- 
gated then, and ever since transmitted to some of 
their sncceesors, that it hath given reason to inquire 
whether it only happened to those men as it might 
to others, or -were not inherent to the very function. 
It show'd itself fli-st in ambition, then in contention, 
next in imposition, and after these symptoms, broke 
out at last like a plague-«ore, in open persecution. 
They the bishops, who began to vouch themselves 
the BUCcesBOrs of Christ, or at least of Ilia Apostles, 
yet pretended to be heirs and exeontors oithe Jewish 
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high-prieetB and the heathen tyrants, and were ready 
to prove the Will. The ignorant Jews and Infidels 
anderstood not how to persecute, had no'commiEEion 
to meddle with religion ; bnt the biehops had studied 
the Scriptures, knew bettei- things, and the same 
which was cruelty and tyranny in the heathene, if 
done by a Christian and ecclesiastical hand, was 
hallowed, to be chui-ch-gOTemment and the care 
of a diocese. But that I may not eeem to- speak 
without book, or out-run the History, I shall return 
to proceed by those degrees I newly mention'd, 
whereby the Christian Eeligion was usurped upon, 
and those things became their crime, which were 
their duties. ■ 

The first was the ambition of the bishops, which 
had even before this taken its rise, when iu the 
intervals of the former persecutions the piety of the 
Christians had laid out ample provisions for the 
Church ; but when Constantine not only restored 
those which had been all confiscate under Bioclesian, 
but woe every ,-day adding some new poEsession, 
priviledge, or honor, a bishoprick hocame very 
desirable, and was not only " a good work," — [1 Tinj. 
iii. 1.]— hut a good thing, especially when tbei-e was 
now no danger of paying, as it was usual formerly, 
their first-fruits to the emperor by martyrdom. The 
arts by which -Ambition climbs, are calumny, dis- 
simulation, cruelty, bribery, adulation, all applyed in 
their proper places and seafions ; and when the man 
hath attained his end, he ordinarily shows himself 
then in his colours, in pride, opiniastry, contention, 
and all other requisite or incident ill qndities. And 
if the Clei^y of those times had some more dextrons 
and innocent way then this of managing their 
ambition, it is to be lamented inter artes deperditoB, 
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or lyea envioudy bid by some' muBty-boofc worm in- 
his private library. But ho much I find, that botlt 
before, and tben, and after, they caKt such crimes at 
cue another, that a man would scai^e think he were 
reading an history of biBhope, but a l^nd of divels: 
and each took sach cai-e to blacken h^ advereary, that 
heregardednot how he smutted himBelf thereby andhis 
own order, to the laughter or boiTor of the by-standers . 
And one thing I remark particularly, that as * son of 
a wbore' is the modem word of reproach among the 
laity, of the same use then among the clergy was 
'heretick.' There were indeed hereticks as well as 
there are bastai-ds, and perhaps it wae not their fault 
(neither of 'em could help it), but the mothers or the 
fathei-s. But they made so many hereticks in those 
days, that 'tis h^ to think they really believ'd 
them 80, but adventur'd the name only to pick a 
quarreL And one thing that makes it very suspici- 
ous is, that in the Ecclesiastical History, the nng- 
leader of any heresy was for the most part accused 
of having a mind to be a bishop, though it was not a 
way to come to it. As there was the damnable heresy 
of the Novatians, against which Constantine, not- 
withstanding his declai'ation of general indulgence at 
coming in, was shortly after so incensed, that he 
published a most severe proclamation against them j 
"cognoscite jam per legem banc qu£e a me sauctita 
est, Novatiani," &c. prohibiting all their meetingB> 
not only in public, but in their own private houses ; 
and that all such places where they assembled for 
their woi-ship should be rased to the ground without 
delay or controversie, &c. Euseb. lib. iii. 62,de Vila 
Constanlini. Now the story the bishops tell of 
Novatns, the author of the sect, Eus. lib. vi. c. 42, is 
in the words of Cornelius the bishop of Some, the 
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very first line. " Bui yon may know that tbis brave 
' ' NovattiB did, even bef oi-e thatj affect to be a bishop" 
" (a great crime in him) " that he might conceal that 
" petulant ambition, be, for a better cover to hU 
" arrogance, bad got some confeseors into bis society, 
" &c.," and goes on calling him all to naught ; " but 
then," saith he, " he came with two repi-obates of his 
"own heresy into a little,' the very least, shire of 
" Italy, and by their means seduced three most simple 
" high-shoon bishops, wheedling them, that they must 
" with alt speed go to Eome, and there meeting with 
"other bishops, all matters should be reconciled. 
" And when he had got thither these three silly 
" fellows, aa I said, that were not aware , of his 
" cunning, he had prepar'd a company of roguw IJie 
"himself, that treated them in a private room very 
" freely, and having thwack'd their bellies and heads 
" full with meat and drink, compell'd the poor 
" drunken bishops, by an imaginary and vain impo- 
" sitiou of hands, to make Novatus also a bishop." 
Might not one of the same order now better have 
conceal'd these things had they been true ? but snch 
was the disci-rtion. Then he telle " that one of the 
three returned soon after," repenting it Eeeme next 
morning, "and so be receiv'd him "again into 
the Church" unto the " laick communion." But 
for the other two, he bad sent Hucceseors into 
their places. And yet after all this ado, and the 
whettiDg of Constantine, contrary to his own nature 
and bis own declarations against the Novatians, I 
cannot find their heresy to have been other then that 
tbey wei-e the Puritans of those times, and a Eort of 
Monconformists that could have subscribed to the 
Siz-and-Thii'ty articles, bnt diffei-ed only in those of 
Diac^line : and upon some enormitiea therein sepa- 
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rated, and (which will always be BufBcient to qntdify 
an bei-etiok) they instituted bishoj« of their own in 
most places. And yet afterwards in the times of the 
best homoiougtait emperors, a sober and sti'ictly 
religions people did eo constantly adhere to them, 
that the bishops of the Church too, fonnd meet to 
"give them fair quarter ; for-as-mnch as " they 
differ'd not iii fundamentals," and " therefore were of 
use to them gainst hereticks that were more danger- 
ous and diametrically opposite to the Eeligion." 
Nay insomuch, that even the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, yea, of Rome, notwithstanding that most 
tender point and interest of Episcopacy, suffered the 
Novatian bishops to walk cbeek by joul with them 
in their own diocess ; until that, as Socr. Ub. vii, o. 11, 
" the Boman Epis(iopacy, having as it were passed 
"the bounds of priesthood, slipp'd into a secular 
"principality, and thenceforward the Eoman bishops 
" would not suffer tbeir meetings with security ; but 
" though they commended them for their consent in 
" the same faith with them, yet took away all theii- 
"estates." But at Cjnstantinople they continued to 
fare better, the bishops of that Chui-ch " embracing 
" the Novatians, and giving them free liberty to keep 
" their ooDTenticles in their Churches." What, and 
to have their bishops too, altar against atlar? A 
condescension, which as our Nonconformists seem not 
to desire or think of, so the wisdom of these times 
would, I suppose, judge to be very unreasonable, but 
rather that it were fit to take the other coui-se, and 
that whatsoever advantage the Heligion might pro- 
bably receive from their doctrine and party, 'tis 
better to suppress them and make havock both of 
their estates and persons. But however, the hereticks 
in Constantine's time had the less reason to complain 
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of ill measare, seeing it was that tho bishope meated 
by among themselves. I pass over that controverey 
betwiit Coeilianoe, the bishop of Carthage, and hie 
adherentB, with another set of bishops . there in ■ 
Africk, npon which Conetantine ordered ten of eaoli 
party to appear before Miltiades the bishop of Home, 
and others, to have it decided. Yet after they had 
given sentence, Constantine found it neceraaiy to 
have a Council for a review of the businesH, as in hie 
letter to Ghrestna the bishop of Syracuse, Euseb. 1. x. 
c. 6. "Whereas several have formerly separated 
from the Catbolick. heresy," (for that word was not 
yet so ill-natured, but that it might sometimes be 
used in its proper and good sen^e:) and thoQ relates 
his commjesion to the bishop of Home and others : 
"but for-as-much as eome having been cai-eless of 
"their own salvation, and forgetting the reverence 
"due to that most holy heresy" (again) "will not 
" yet lay down theii- enmity, nor adnait the sentence 
" that hath been given, obstinately affirming that 
" they were but a few that pronounced tho eenteuce, 
"and that they did it very precipitately, before they 
"had duly inquired of the matter: and from hence 
"it hatli happened, that both they who ought to 
"have kept a brotherly and unanimous agreement 
"together, do abominably and flagitiously diEsent 
"from one another, and such whose minds are 
"alienated from the most holy Religion, do make a 
"mockery both of it aad them. Therefore I, &o, 
"have commanded very many bishops out of iannm- 
"erable places to meet at Aries, that what ought to 
"have been quieted upon the former sentence pro- 
"nounoed, may now at least be determined, &c., and 
"yon to be one of them; and therefore I have 
"ordered the prefect of Sicily to furnish yon with 
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"one of the pnblick stage-coaches and so many 
"servanta, &c." 

Such was the use then of Btage-coacheB, poet- 
' boi'eeB, and Gouucila, to the great diEappointment and 
grieTanco of the ' many ; ' both men and horses and 
leather being hackney-jaded, and worn out npon the 
errand of some contentione and obstinate bishop. 80 
went the affairs hitherto; and thas well-disposed and 
prepared were the bishops to receive the Holy Ghoet 
a second time at the great and first Genei-al Council 
of Nice, which is so mnoh celebrated. 

The occasions of calling it were two. The first a 
most important question in which the wit and piety 
of their predecessors and now theirs sucoessiTely, bad 
been much exercised and taken up; that was, upon 
what day they ought to keep Easter, which though 
it were no point of faith that it should be kept at eil, 
yet the very c&lendiry of it was controverted with 
the same z^, and made as heavy ado in the Church 
as if both parties had been bereticks. And it is 
reckoned by the Ohuroh historians as one of the chief 
felicities of Constantine'a Empire, to have quieted in 
that Council this main oontrovereie. The second 
canse of the aseembliug them here was indeed grown, 
as the bisbops had ordei'd it, a matter of the greatest 
weight and consequence to the Christian religion ; 
one AriuB having, as is related, to the disturbance of 
the Church, started a moat pemicions opinion in the 
pomt of the Trinity. Therefore from aU parts of the 
Empire they met together 'at the city of Nice, two 
hundred and fifty bishops and better, suth EuEebins, 
a goodly company : tbi-ee hundi-ed and eighteen say 
others ; and the Animadverter too, with that pithy 
remturk, pa. 23. "equal almost to the number ot 
servantB bred up in the house of Abraham." — 
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[GeneeU xiv. 14.] The emperoar bad accommodated 
them every-where with the publick posts, or Uiyd 
horseB all ^ong for the convenience of their journey 
thither, and all the time they were there, aupplyed 
them abundantly with all eorte of provieiou at hia 
own charges. And when they were all first 
aseembled in Conncil, ia the great Hall of the 
imperial palace, he came in, having put on his best 
clothes to make his guests welcome ; and saluted 
them with that profound hnmility as if they all had 
been emperonrs ; nor would sit down in his throne, 
tho' it was a very little and low Etool, till they had 
all beckoned and made eignes to him to sit down. 
Ko wonder if the first conncil of Nice run in their 
heads ever after ; and the ambitions Clergy, like 
those who have been long athii'st, took so much of 
CoDstantine's kindness, that they are scarce come to 
themselves again after so many ages. The first thing 
was, that he acquainted them with the causes of his 
summoning them thither, and in a grave and most 
Christian discotirse "exhorted them" (to keep the 
peace or) " to a good agreement " as there was 
reason. "For" (saith HulKn I. 1. c. 2.) "the 
" bishops being met here from almost all parts, and 
" as they use to do, bringing their quarrels about 
" several matters along with them, every one of them 
" was at the eraperonr, ofi^ering him petitions, laying 
"out one another's faults," (for all the good advice 
he bad given them) "and were more intent upon 
" these things then npon the business they were sent 
" for. But be, considering that by these scoldings 
"and bickerings the main affair was frustrated, 
" appointed a set day by which all the bishops should 
" bring him in whatsoever complaint they hod gainst 
" one another." And they being all brought, he 
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made them that high Asiatict complement: "God 
" hath made yon priests, and hath given yoD power 
" to judge me, and therefore it is in yon to judge me 
" righteoQsIy, but you cannot be judged by any men. 
" It IB God only can judge you, and therefore reserYe 
"all your quaiTels to His tribunal. I'or-you are ae 
" Gods to me, and it is not convenient that a man 
" should judge of Gods, but He only of whom it is 
" writteuj ' God standeth in the congr^ation of the 
■'Gods,' and discemeth in the midst of them.' — 
" [Pb. Ixxxii. 1.] And therefore setting these things 
"aside, apply your minds without any contention to 
" the coucemmentB of God's religion." And so 
"without opening or reading one -petition [he] 
" commanded them all together to be burnt there in 
"his presence." An action of 'great charity and 
excellent wisdom, had but some of the words been 
spared. For doubtless, though they that would have 
complained of their brethren, grumbled a little ; yet 
those that were accusable were- all very well satis- 
fied : and those expressions, " yon can judge me 
" righteously, and you cannot be judged by any man, 
"and God only can judge you. You are Gods to 
" me, &c." were so extreamly sweet to most of the 
bishops' palates, that they believ'd it, and could 
never think of them afterwards but their teeth 
watered ; and they ruminated so long on them, that 
Constantine'a succesaora came too late to i-epent it. 
But now the bishops, having mist of their great end 
of quarrelling one with another, betake themselves, 
though somewhat aukwardly, to business. And 
it is necessary to mine, that, as shortly as possible, for 
the understanding of it, I give a cursory account of 
Alexander and Arius, with some few others that .were 
the most interessed in that general and first great 
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revolatioQ of ecclesiastical affaira aince the days bf 
the ApoBtles. This Alexander was the biahop of 
Alexandria, and appeal's to be a pions old man, bat 
Dot equally prudent, nor in divine things of the 
most capable, nor in condncting the afFairs of the 
Church, very dextrous ; but he waa the bishop. 
This cbaractei that I have given of him, I ani the 
more confirm'd in from some paesagea thai follow, 
and all of them pertinent to the matter before me. 
They were used, (Sozom. 1. ii.' c. 16), at Alexandria, 
to keep yearly a solemn festival to the memory of 
Peter, one of their former bishops, upon the same 
day that he suffered martyrdom ; which Alexander 
liavimg celebrated at the Church with pnblick devo- 
tion, was sitting after at borne, expecting some 
gueets to dine with him (Sozom. 1. ii. e. IG). As he 
was alone and looking towards the seaside, be saw a - 
pretty way off the boys upon the beach, at an odd 
recreation, imitating it seems, the rites of the Church 
and office of the bishops, and was mnch delighted 
with the sight as long as it appear'd an innocent and 
harmless representation ; but when be observed them 
at last how they acted the very administration of the 
sacred mysteries, he was mnch troubled, and sending 
for some of the chief of his clergy, caused the boys 
to be taken and brought before him. He aaked them 
particularly what kind of sport they had been at, ' 
and what the words and what the actions wore that 
they bad used in it. After their fear had hindied 
them a while from answering, and now they were 
afraid of being silent, they confessed that a lad of 
theii' play-fellows, one Athanasius, had baptised some 
of them that were not yet initiated in those sacred 
mysteries ; whereupon Alexander inquired the more 
accnrately what the bishop of the game had said, and 
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what he did to the boye he had baptized, what they 
&Uo had anfiwered or learned fi-om him. At laet, 
when Alexander perceived by them that this pawn- 
bishop had made all his removes right, and that the 
whole ecclesiastical order and ritee had been duely 
observed in their Interlude, he, by the advice of his 
priestB about him, approved of that mock-baptiem, 
and determined, that the boys " being onge in the 
simplicity of their minds dipped in the divine grace, 
ought not to be re-baptized," but he perfected it 
with the remaining mysteries, which.it is only lawful 
for priests to administer. And then he delivered 
AthanaaiuB and the r^t of the boys that had acted 
the parts of presbyters and deacons to their parents, 
calling God to witness that they should be educated 
in the ministry of the Church, that they might pass 
their lives in that calling which they had chosen by 
imitation. But as for Athanasiue, a short while after, 
Alexander took him to live with him and be his 
secretary, having caused him to be caref ally educated 
in the schools of the best grammaiians and rhetorici- 
ans ; and he grew in the opiaion of all that spoke 
with him, a discreet and eloquent pei-son, and will 
occasion to be more then once mentioned again in this 
discourse. I have translatod this in a manner word 
for word from the Author. This good-natured old 
bishop, Alexander, that was bo fai- from, anathema- 
tising, that he did not so much as whip the boys for 
profanation of the Sacrament against the discipline of 
the Church, but without more doing, left them, for 
ought I see, at liberty to regenerate as many more 
lads upon the next holyday as they thought conven- 
ient : He, (Socr. I. i. c. 3), " being a man that lived 
"an easy and gentle life, had one day called his 
" priests and the rest of his dergy tt^ther, and fell 
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" on philoBOptkiBing divinely among them, but 8ome- 
" thing more subtly' aad cnriously" (thougli I dare 
Bay he meant no harm) " then was uenal, concerning 
the Holy Trinity." Among the rest, one Anus, a 
pinest too of Alexandria, was there preBont, a man 
■who 18 described to have been a good disputant; and 
othei-s add, (the capital accueation of those times) 
tbat he had a mind to have been a bishop, and bore a 
great piqne at Alexander, for having been preferr'd 
before him to the see Of Alexandria: but more are 
silent of any Buch matter, and Sozom. 1. i. c. 11, saith, 
" he was in great eeteem with his bishop. But Anns, 
"(Soor. 1. i. c. 3), hearing his disconi-se about the 
" Holy Trinity and the Unity in the Trinity, con- 
" conceiv'd that, as the bishop stated it, he had reason 
" to snapect he wa« introducing afresh into the 
"Chui-ch the heresy of Sabellius the African," who 
fatebatur nnum esse Deum et ita in unam essentiam 
Trinitatem adducebat, ut assereret, nullam esse vere 
subjectam proprietatem personis, sed nomina mutari 
pro eo, atqne usns poecant, ut nunc de illo ut Fatre, 
nnnc ut Filio, nunc ut Spiritn Sancto disseratnr:" 
and therenpon it seems Arios argued warmly for that 
opinion which was contrary to the African, driving 
the bishop from one to a second, from a second to a 
third, seeming absnrdity ; whiclk I studiously avoid 
the relation of, that in all these things I may not 
give occasion for men's underatandinge to work by 
their memories, and propf^te the same errors by the 
8?me means they wei-e first occasion'd. But hereby 
Arins was himsdf blamed as the maintainer of those 
absurdities which he affixed to the bishop's opinion, 
as is usual ia the heat and wrangle of disputation. 
Whereas truth for the most part lyes in the middle, 
bnt men ordinarily look for it in the extremities. 
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Nor can I wonder that tboeo ages were so fertile in 
what they call heresies, when beii^ given to med-- 
dling with tl\e myeteries of Eeligion further then 
human apprehension or divine Hevelation did or 
could lead them, some of the bishops wore so igno- 
rant and grOBB, but othera bo Bpecniative, acnte, and 
refining in their conceptions, that, there being more- 
over a good fat biebopi-ick to boot in the case, it is 
admirable to me, how all the clergy fi'om on^ end 
to t'other, could escape from being or being accounted 
hereticks. Alexander hej'eupon, (S02. 1. i, 0. 14,,) 
instead of stilling by more prudent methods this new 
conti-overey, took, — doubtiess with a very good 
intention, — a course that hath seldom been sncceBEful ; 
makes himself judge of that wherein he had £rst been 
the Party, and calling to him some others of his 
Clergy, would needs sit in puhlick to have a solemn 
sot disputation about the whole matter. And while 
Arius was at it tooth and nail against his opposers, 
and the arguments flew so thick that they darkned 
the air, and no man could jet judge which side 
should have the victory ; the good bishop, for his 
part, sate bay now hay, neither could t«]l in his 
conscience of a long time, which had the better of it ; 
but sometimes he lean'd on one side and then on the 
other, and now incouraged and commended those of 
'one Party, and presently the conti-ai-y, hut at last by 
his own weight he cast the scales against Arius. 
And from thenceforward he excommunicating Arius 
for obstinacy, and Arius writing in behalf of himself 
and his followers to the bishops, each one stating Ins 
own and his adversarie's case with the usual candor 
of such men in such matters ; the bishops too, all 
over, began to divide upon it, and after them their 
people; insomuch that Constantino, out of a true 
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paternal eemm and caire, fonnd it necegeai'y to eeod a 
very pradent and eminent person to Alexandria, to 
try if lie conld accommodate the matter, giving him 
a letter to Alexander and Ariae ; how discreet, how 
Christian-like, I never read any thing of that nature 
equal to it I It is too long for me here to insert, but 
I gladly recommend my reader to it in the 2o Eueeb. 
de vita Const, c. 67, where he begins, " I underBtand 
" the foundation of the controverey to have been this, 
" that thou, Alesander, didst inquire ,of thy priests 
" concemiDg a passage in the Scripture, nay didst ask 
" them concerning a frivolous qnUlet of a question, 
" what was each of their opinions : and thou, Arius, 
" didst inconsiderately babble what thou neither at 
" the beginnii^ couldst conceive, and if thou hadst 
"conceived so, oughteet not to have vented, &c." 

But the Clergy having got this once in the wind, 
there was no heating them off the scent ; which 
induced Constantine to think the convening of this 
Council the only remedy to these disordei-e. And a 
woful ado ho had with them when they were met, 
to manage and lieep them in any tolerable decorum. 
Jt seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a man 
might have laid wagers either way ; the two parties 
contending in good earnest either for the truth or the 
victory ; but the more unconcerned, like cunning 
betters, sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their 
matters, that which side soever prevail'd, they would 
be sure to be the winners. They were indeed a most 
venerable Assembly, composed of some holy, some 
grave, some wise, and some of them learned peraons ; 
and Constantine had so charitably burnt the accusa- 
tions they intended against one another, which might 
otherwise have depopulated and dispirited the Council, 
that all of them may bo presumed in one or other 
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respect to have made a great character But I 
obeerve, (Soz. 1. i. c. 16,) tliat tkeee great biBhopa, 
although they only had the decieive voices, yet 
thonght fit to bring along with them certain men 
that were cnnniiLg at an argument, to be auxiliary to 
tbem, when it came to hard and tongh disputation ; 
beside that they had their priests and deacons ready 
at a dead-lift always to assist tbem ; so that their 
nnderatandiugs seem'd to be eequester'd, and for their 
dayly faith, they depended upon what tbeii- chaplains 
would allow them. And in that quality Athanadua 
tbeie waited upon Alexander, being bis deacon, (for 
aa yet it seems archbishops nor archdeacons were 
invehted.) And it is not improbable that Athanasius 
having bo early personated the bishop, and eeeing the 
declining age of Alexander, would be careful that 
Arius should not step betwixt him and home upon a 
Tacancy, but did his begt i^ainst him to ban up his 
way, as it ehoi-tly after happened ; AthanaSus 
succeeding after the Council in the see of Alexandria. 
In the mean time you may imagine that hypostasia, 
persona, substantia, aubststentia, essentia, toeMentialis, 
connAetantialis, ante sauMla eomlernus, &c. were by so 
many dispntants pick'd to the very bonee, and those 
too broken afterwards, to come to the marrow of 
divinity. And never had Constantine in hie life so 
hard a task as to bring them to any rational results : 
" meekly and patiently," (Euseb, 1. iii. c. 13. de vita 
Conit.) "liet'niug to every one, taking each man's 
"opinion and withont the acrimony with which it 
"was delivered, helping each Pai-ty where they 
" disagreed, reconciling them by degrees when they 
"were in the fiercest contention, conferring ' with 
" them apart courteously and mildly, telling them 
" what was his own opinion of the matter : " Which 
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though Bome exceptions persona may alleadge to bave 
been f^ainst the natDie of a Free Council, yet trnly 
Tinlese he had taken that conree, I cannot imagine 
how posBibly he could ever have brought them to any 
Qonclufjion. And thus thie first, great General 
Council of Nice, with which the world had gone b^ 
BO long, and which loolc'd bo big npon all GhriBtendom, 
at last was brought to bed, and after a very hard 
labour deliyei''d of iomooiwi'os. 

They all subscribed to the New Creed, except' 
some Beventeen, who it Beeme had rathw to be 
hereticks then bishops. For now the anathema's 
were published, and whoever held the contrary was 
to be punisb'd by depi-ivation and btmlEhment, all 
Arian books to bo burned, and whoever should be 
discover'd to conceal any of Arius his writings, to 
dye for it. Bat it failed very well with those who 
were not 8uch foole as to ovm his opinion. All 
they were entertain'd by the emperor at a magni- 
ficent feast, receiv'd from hia band rich presents, 
and were honourably dismist, with letters recom- 
mending their gi'eat abilities and performance to 
the Provinceg, and inj'oyning the Nicene Creed to be 
hencefotth observed. "With that stroke of the pen : 
(Socr. 1. i. c. 6). " For what three hundred bishops 
have ^eed on," (a thing indeed extraordinary) 
" ought not to be otherwise conceived of than as the 
" decree of God Almighty, especially seeing the Holy 
" Ghoet did sit upon the minds of such, and so excel- 
"lent men, and open'd His divine will to tbem." So 
that they went I trow with ample satisfaction, and, as 
they could not but take the emperour for a very 
civU, generous, and obliging gentleman, so they 
thought the better of themselves from that day 
forward. And how budge must they look when 
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they returned back to their dioceeEee, having every 
one of 'm heen a principal limb of 'the CEcuinenical, 
4.poetolioBl, Cathijick, Orthodox Conncil ! When the 
CatachicBtical titles of the Church and the Clergy 
were fO appropriated to them by cnatom, that the 
Christian people had relinqniehed or fotgotten their 
claim ; when every hare that crossed their way home- 
ward was a schiBmatic or an heretick, and if their 
horse stumbled with one of them, he incuri'ed an 
uiathema. Well it was that their journeys laid so 
rpany eeTeial waj^, for they were grown bo cnmber- 
Bom and great, that the emperor's highway waa tpo . 
narrow for any two of them, and there- could have 
been no passage without the removal of a bishop. 
Bat soon after the Conncil was over, Eusobius the 
bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis the bishop of Nice, 
who were already removed both by baniehment and 
two others put in their places, were quickly restor'd 
upon theii" petition; wherein they suggested the 
canEe of their not signing to have been only because 
they thought they could not with a safe conscience 
subscribe the anathema against Arius, appearing to 
them both by his writings, his discourses, and ser- 
mons that they had been auditoi-s of, not to be guilty 
of those errors. As for Arius himself,- the emperor 
quickly wrote to him. " It is now a considerable 
" time since I writ to your gravity to come to my 
" tents, that you might injoy my countenance ; so 
" that I can scarce wonder sufficiently why you have 
" so long delaid it ; therefore now take one of the 
'■ publick coaches and make all speed to my tents, 
" that having had experience of my kindness and 
" affection to yon, you may return into your own 
" country. God preserve you most dear sir." Arius 
hereupon (with his comrade EuzoiusJ comes to Con- 
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stttntine'e army, and offers him a petition, with, a 
confessioa of faith that would have pase'd very well 
befoie the Nicena Council, and now satiBfied the 
emperor (Socr. 1, i. c. 19 & 20.) insomuch that he 
writ to Athanasins, now bishop of Alexandria, to 
receive him into the Church ; but Athanaeius was of 
better mettle then so, and absolutely lefus'd it. 
Upon this Conetantine writ him another threatuing 
letter : " When you have understood hereby my 
" pleasure, see that you affoi-d free entrance into the 
" Church all that deeii'e it ; for if I shall nnderstand 
" that any who desires to be admitted into the Church 
" should be either hindered or forbidden by yon, I 
" will send eome one of my servants to remove you 
" from yonr degree, and place another in your stead." 
Yet Athanaeius stood it out still, though other 
Churches received him into communion : and the 
heretick Novatus could not be more unrelenting to 
lapsed ChrietianB than he was to Ariue. But this, 
joyned with other cidmos which wore laid to 
Athanasius his charge, at the Council of Tyre, 
(though I suppose indeed they were forged) made 
Athanasius glad to fly for it, and remain the hrst 
time in exile. Upon this whole matter it is my 
impartial opinion that Arius or whosoever else 
were guilty of teaching and publishing those eiTOra 
whereof he was accused, deserved the utmost severity 
which consists with the Christian Eeligion. And so 
willing have I been to think well of Athanasius and 
ill of the other, that I have on purpose avoided the 
reading, as I do the naming, of a book that I have 
heard tells the story quite otherwise, and have only 
made use of the current Hietorians of those times, 
who all of them tell it against the Arians. Only I 
will confess, that as in reading a particular history at 
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adventnre a man. flnde hiniHelf inclinable to favor the 
weaker party, especially if the conqueror appear 
insolent, ao have I been affected in reading these 
authors ; which does but resemble the reaeonable 
pity that -men ordinarily have too for those who 
thongh of an eiioneoua conBcience enffer nnder a 
CbiTstian Magistrate. And as soon as I come to 
ConstantiuB, I shall for that reason change my com- 
passion and be doubly ingaged on the Orthodox 
Party. But as to the whole matter of the CouecU of 
Nice, I mnst crave liberty to say, that from one end 
to the other, though the best of the kind, it seems to 
me to have been a pityful humane business, attended 
with all the ill circumstances of other worldy affairs, 
conducted by a spirit of ambition and contention, the 
first and so the gi-eatest (Ecumenical blow that by 
Christians was given to Christianity, And it is not 
from any sharpness of humour that I discourse thus 
freely of things and persons, much less of orders of men 
othei-wise venerable, but that where ought is extolled 
beyond reason and to the prejudice of Eeligion, it is 
necessary to depriciate it by true proportion. It is 
not their censure of Arianism, or the declaring of 
their opinion in a controverted point to the best of 
their understanding, (wherein to the smalness of 
mine they appear to have light upon the truth, had 
they likewise upon the measure), that could have 
moved mo to tell so long a story, or bring myself 
■ within the danger and aim of any captious reader, 
speaking thus with great liberty of mind but little con- 
cern for any prejudice I may receive, of things that are 
by some men idolized. But it is their imposition of a 
new article or Creed upon the Christian world not 
being contained in express words of Scripture to be 
believed with divine faith, under spiritual and civil 
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penalties, conh'ary to the priviledgee of Eeligion, and 
making a precedent follow'd and improv'd by all 
succeeding ages for most cruel persecutions, that only 
could animate me. In digging thus for a new 
deduction ttiey undermined the fafarict of Chris- 
tianity ; to frame a particular doctrine they departed 
from the general rule of their Religion; and for their 
curiosity about an article concerning Christ, they 
violated our Saviour's first institution of a Church 
not subject to any addition in matters of faith, nor 
liable to compulsion either in belief or in practice.' 
Farr be it.irom me in the event, as it is from my 
intention-, to derogate from the just authority of any 
of those Creeds or Confessions of faith that are 
received by our Church upon clear agi'eement with 
tBe Scriptures ; nor shall I therefore, unless somo 
men's impertinence and indiscretion hereafter oblige 
me, pretend to any further knowledge of what in 
those particulai's appears in the ancient Histories. 
But certainly if any Creed had been necessary, or at 
least necessary to have been imposed, our Saviour 
Himself would not have left His Church destitute in 
a thing of that moment. Or however, after the 
Holy Ghost, upon His departure, was descended 
upon the Apostles, and they " the elders and 
brethren" (for so it was then) wei-e assembled in a 
legitimate Council at Jerusalem, 'it would have 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and them ' to have 
saved the Council of Nice that labour. Or, at least 
the Apostle Paul 2 Cor. xii. 2, and 4. "who was 
caught up into Paradise, and heai-d unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for any man to utter," 
having thereby a much better opportunity then 
Athanasius to know the doctrine of the Trinity, ■ 
would not have been wanting, "through the'abun- 
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dance of that revelation," to form a Creed for tlie 
Church, Bufficient to have put that busmesB beyond 
controverBy. EBpecially seeing hereBiea were sprang 
up BO early, and he foresaw otherB, and therefore 
doea pi-escribo the method how they are to be dealt 
with, but no Creed that I read of. 

Shall any Hort of men presume to interpret those 
words, which to him were " unspeakable," by a 
gibbrish of their impoging, and fores every man to 
cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 
utter? Christ and Hia Aj)Ostlea speak ^iicslately 
enough in the Scripturea, without any Creed, as 
much as we ai-e or ought to be capable of. And the 
ministry of the Gospel is uBeful and meet necessary, 
if it were but to press us to the reading of them, to 
illustrate oilB place by the authority of another, to 
inculcate those duties which are therein required, 
quickning ub both to faith and practice, and showing 
within what bounds they are both circumscribed by 
our Saviour's doctrine. And it becomes every man 
to be able to give a reaeon and account of hie faith, 
and to be i-eady to do it, without officiously gratifying 
those who demand it only to take advantage ; and the 
more Christians can ^ree in one confession of faith 
the better. But that v/e should believe ever the 
move for a Creed, it cannot be expected. In those 
days when Creeds were most plenty and in fashion, 
and every one had them at their fingei-s ends, 'twas 
the Bible that brought in the Keformation. 'Tis 
true, a man would not stick to take two or three 
Cieedfi for a need, rather then want a living, and if a 
man have not a good swallow, 'tis but wrapping them 
up in a Liturgy, like a wafer, and the whole dose 
■ will go down currently ; especially if he wink at the 
same time tmd give his "atsent and consent" without 
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ever looking on them. Bnt without jeeting, for the 
matter is too eeriouB. — Everyman is bound to "work 
oat hiB own ealvation with fear and trembling," — 
[Philip, ii, 12.j — and therefore to use all helps 
possible for his best satisfaction; hearing, confeiTiug, 
reading, praying for the aasistance of God's Spirit; 
but when be hath done this, he is his own expositor, 
his own both minister and people, bishop and diocess, 
bia own Council; and his conscience exousing or 
condemuing him, aceoidingiy he escapes or incurs his 
own intoiiial anathema. Bo that when it comes once 
to a Creed, made and imposed by other men as a 
matter of diTtne faith, the case grows very delicate, 
while he cannot apprehend, thongh the Imposer may, 
that all therein is cleaily contained in Scripture, and 
may fear being caught in the expi^essions to oblige 
himself to a latitude or restriction, further then 
comports with his own sense and jndgmetit. A 
Christian of honour, when it comes to this once, will 
wei^ every word, every syllable ; nay further, if ho 
consider that the great business of this Council of 
Nice was but one single letter of the alphabet, about 
the inserting or omitting of an iota, there must be 
either that exactness in the form of such a Creed, as 
I dai-e say no men in the world ever were, or ever 
will be able to modulate; or else this scrupulous 
private judgment must be admitted, or otherwise all 
Creeds become meer instruments of equivocation or 
persecution. And I must confess, when I have 
Bometimcs considered with myself the dulaess of the 
Nonconfoi'miefB, and the acuteness on the contrary of 
the Episcopalians, and the conscientiousness of both, 
I have thought that our Church might safely wave 
the difference with them about ceremonies, and try 
it out upon the Creeds, which wei-e both the most 
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honorable way, and more enitable to the method of 
the tmcleat CtonncUs ; and yet perhaps might do their 
buBiness as effectually. For one that is a ChriEtian 
in good earnest, when a Creed is imposed, will sooner 
eat fire then take it gainst hiB judgment. There 
have been martyrs for reason, and it was manly in 
them; bnt bow mnob more wonld men be bo for 
reason religionated and christianized ! Bnt it is an 
inhamane and unchristian thing of those faith- 
stretcbere, whoEoever they be, that either pat men's 
persons or their consciences upon the torture, to rack 
them to the length of their notions; whereas the 
Bei'eans are made gentlemen and innobled by patent 
in the Acts, because they would not credit Panl 
himself, — whose writings now make bo great a part 
of the New Testament, — until they had " Bearched 
the Scripture dayly whether those things were so, 
and therefore many of them believed." — [Acts xvii. 
11.] And therefore, although where there are such 
Creeds, Christians may for peace and conscience-Bake 
acquiesce while there appears nothiog in them flatly 
contrary to the words of the Scripture ; yet when 
they are obtruded upon a man in particular, he will 
look very well about him, and not take them upon 
any humane authority. The greatest pretense to 
authority is in a Council. But what then ? shall all 
Cbrietians therefore take their formularies of divine 
worship or belief, upon trust, as writ in tables of 
stone, like the Commanduieats deliver'd from heaveui 
and to be obeyed in the inBtant, not considered ; 
because three hundred and eighteen bishops are met 
in Abraham's great Hall, of which most must be 
servants, and some children, and they have resolv'd 
upoa't in such a manner ? No, a good Christian will 
not, cannot attum and indenture his oonsclence over, 
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to l>e repi'eEeuted by others. It is not as iii eeonlar 
Diattere, where the States of a kingdom are deputed 
by their fellow subjeots to transact for them, bo in 
Bpiritnal ; or sappose it were, yet 'twere neoeBBary, 
as in the Polish constitutioa, that nothing shonld be 
obligatory as loi^ ae there is one dissenter, where no 
temporal interests, but every man's eternity and 
salvation are concerned. The boo! is too precious to 
be let out at interest upon any humane security, that 
does or may fail ; but it is only safe when under 
God's custody, in its own cabinet. But it was a 
Gienerftl Council, A special ' general ' indeed, if yon 
consider the propoi-tion of three hundred and eighteen 
to the body of the Christian Clergy, bat much more 
to all Christian mankind. But it was a General Free 
Conncil of bishops. I do not think it posBible for any 
Council to be free that is composed only of bishops, 
and where they only have the decisive voices ; nor 
that a Free Council that takes away Christian liberty. 
But that, as it was founded upon usurpation, so it 
terminated in imposition. But 'tis meant that it was 
free from all external impulsion. I confess that good 
meat and drink, and lodging, and money in a man's 
pnrse, and coaches and servants, and horses to attend 
them, did no violence to 'em, nor was there any false 
ai-ticle in it. And discoursing now with one and 
then another of 'm in particular, and the emperor 
telling them this is my opinion, I understand it thus, 
and afterwards declaring his mind frequently to them 
in pnblick ; no force neither I Ay ! but there was a 
shrewd way of pei-snasion in it. And I would be 
glad to icnow when ever, and which free General 
Council it was that could properly be called so ; but 
was indeed a meer imperial or ecclesiaBtical machine, 
no free agent, but wound up, set on going, and let 
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down by the direction and hand of the workman. 
A General Free Oounoil is but a word of art, and 
can never happen but nnder a fifth monarch, and 
that monarch too, to return from heavon. The 
Animadverter will not allow the eecond General 
Coancil of Nice to have been free, "because it was 
overawed by an empress," and was gnilty of a great 
fault (which no Oouncil at liberty, he saith, could 
have committed) the decree for woi-shipping of 
images. At this rate a Christian may scnffle however 
for one point among them, and chuse which Conncil 
he likes best. Bat in good earnest I do not see but 
that Constantine might aa well, at this first Council 
of Nice, have negotiated the image worship, as to pay 
that Buperstitious adoration to the bishops ; and that 
prcffitration to their Creeds, was an idolatry more 
pemicioufi in the consequence to the Christian faith, 
then that under which they so lately had- suffered 
persecution. Nor can a Council he said to have been 
at liberty, which lay under so great and many 
obligations. But the Holy Ghost was present where 
there were three hundred and eighteen bishops, and 
directed them, or three hundred 1 Then, if I had 
been of their Counsel, they should have sate at it all 
theii' lives, lest they diould never see Him again after 
they were once risen. But it concerned them to 
settle their qitorum at first by His dictates; otherwise 
no bishop could have been absent, or gone forth upon 
any ocoaeion but He let him out again; and it 
behoov'd to be very punctual in the adjournments. 
'Tis a ridiculous conception, and as gross as to make 
Him of the same substance with the Council. Nor 
needs there any stronger ai'guinent of His absence, 
then their pretense to be actuated by Him, and in 
doing such work. The Holy Spirit ! If so many of 
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them, when they got together, acted like rational 
men, 'twas enoagh in all reason, and as much as 
could be expected. 

But this was one affectation among many othere, 
which the bishops took up so early, of the stile, 
priviledges, powers, and some actions and gestures 
peculiar and inhei-ent to the Apostles, which they 
misplaced to their own behoof and usage ; nay, and 
ohalenged other things as apostolical, that were 
directly contrary to the doctrine and practice of the 
Apostles. For so because the Holy •Spirit did in am 
extraordinary manner preside among the Holy 
Apostles at that legitimate Council of Jernsalem, — 
[Acts XY,] — they, although under an ordinary 
adminiEtration, would not go less, whatever came 
on't ; nay, whereas the Apostles, in the drawing up 
of their deci-ee dictated to them by the Holy Spirit, 
said therefore no more but thus : " The Apostles, 
elders, and brethren, send gi-eeting unto the brethren 
of, &c. Forasmuch as, &c. it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and us, to lay upon you no gi-eater 
burthen then these necessary things ; that ye abstain 
from, &c. from which if ye keep yourselves, you shall 
do well. Fare ye well ;" . [Acts xv. 22.] this 
CouncQ denonnces every invention of its own 
(far from the apostolical modesty and the stile of the 
Holy Spirit) under no less then an anathema. Such 
was their arrogating to their inferior degrees the 
style of Clergy, till custom hath so much prevailed, 
that we are at a loss how to speak properly either of 
the name or nature of their function. Whereas the 
Clei^y, in the true and apostolic^ sense, were 
only those whom they superciliously always call the 
laity ; the word derus being never bat once used in 
the New Testament, and in that signification, and in 
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a verv onlucky place too — [Peter i. 5, 3,] — where ho 
admoniBhea the priesthood, " that they should not 
lord it or domineer over the Christian people," 
cJerwin Domini, or the Lord's inheritance. But 
having usurp'd the title, 1 confepB they did right to 
afifiume the power. Bnt to speak of the priesthood 
in that stile which they most affect, if we consider 
the natnre too of their function, what wei-e the 
Clergy then but laymen ditguie'd, drest np perhaps 
in another habit? Did not St. Paul himEeH, being a 
tent-maker, rather then be idle or bnrthensome to 
his people, work of his trade, even during 'his 
apoBtleship, to get his living ? But did not thoEe, 
that they might neglect their holy vocation, seek to 
comjAss secular imploymentB, and lay officos? Were 
not very many of them, whether one respect their 
vices or ignorance, as well quaJified as any other to 
be laymen ? Was it not usual as oft as they merited 
it, to restore them, as in the ease even of the three 
bishops, to the lay-communion ? And whether, if 
they were bo peculiar from others, did the imposition 
of the bishops' hands, or the lifting up the hands of 
the laity conferr more to that distinction ? And 
Constantine, notwithstanding his complement at the 
burning of the bishops' papers, thought he might 
make them and unmake them with the same power 
as he did his other lay-officers. But if the inferior 
degrees were the Clergy, the bishops would'be the 
Church : although that word in the Scripturo-sense 
is proper only to a congi'egation of the faithful. And 
being by that -title the only men in ecclesiastical 
Gonncils, then when they were once assembled, they 
were the Catholick Church, and, having the Holy 
Spirit at their devotion, whatsoever Creed they light 
upon, that was the " catholick faith, without believing 
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of wMoh no man can be saved." B; which means 
there rose thenceforward ao constant perGecntions till 
this day, that, had not the little invisible Catholick 
Chnrch, and a people that always Eearch'd and 
believ'd the ScriptureB, made a stand by their teeti-' 
monies and sufferings, the Creeds had deetroy'd the 
faith, and the Church had ruined the Ecligion. For 
this General Coancil of Nice, and all others of the 
same constitntion, did, and can serve to no other end 
or effect, then for a particular order of men by their 
nsarping a tmst upon Christianity, to make their 
own price and market of it, and deliver it up as oft 
as they see their own advantage. 

For scarce was Conatantine's head cold, but his son 
Conetantias, succeeding hie brothers, being influenced 
by the bishops of the Arian Party, tum'd the wrong 
side of Chiistiaatty outward, inverted the poles of 
heaven, and Faith (if I may say so) with its heels in 
the ah-, was forced to stand upon its head, and play 
gambols, for the divertisraent and pleasure of the 
homoiottsians. Arianism was the divinity then in 
mode, and he was an ignorant and ill courtier or 
chnrchman, that could not dress, aud would not 
make a new sute for his canscience in the fashion. 
And now the orthodox bishops (it being given to 
those men to be obstinate for power, but fiesible in 
faith ;) began to wind about insensibly, as the helio- 
trope' flower, that keeps its ground but wrests its 
neck in turning after the warm aun, from daybreak 
to evening. They could now look npon the Synod of 
Nice with more indifference, aud all that pudder that 
bad been made there homooustos aud homoiousios, &c. 
began to appear to them, " ^ a difference only arising 
from the inadequation of languages ; " till by degrees 
they were drawn over, and rather than lose their 
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biehopricks, would join, and at last be the headmost 

in the persecntion of their own former Party. But 
the deacons, to he sure, that steei'd the elephants, 
were tharow -paced ; men to be reckon'd and relied 
upon in this or any other occasion, and would prick 
on to render themBelves capable and episcopaple, 
upon the first vacancy. For now the Arians in grain, 
scorning to come behind the olownieh Aomoousians, 
in any ecclesiafitical civility, wae resolved to give 
them theji- full of perBecution. And it seem'd a 
piece of wit rather than malice, to pay them in their 
own coyn, and to burlesque them in earnest, by the 
xepetttion and heightning of the same severities upon 
them, that they had practised upon others. Had you 
the homooasians a Creed at Nice ? "We will have 
another Creed for you at Ariminnm and at Seleucia. 
Would you not be content with so many several 
projects of faith consonant to scripture, unless you 
might thrust the new word homoousios down our 
throats, and then tear it up again, to make na confess 
it? Tell us the word, ('twas komoiousios) we are 
now upon the guard, or else we shall run you 
thorow. Would you anathemize, banish, imprison, 
execute ns, and bum our books ? Ton shall taste of 
this Christian faro, and as you relish it, you shall 
have more on't provided. And thus it went, Arian- 
ism being triumphant. But the few sincere or 
stomaohful bishops, adhei'ing constantly, and with 
ji true Christian magnanimity, — especially Athan- 
asins, thorow all sufferings, unto their former 
confessions, expiated so, in some measure, what they 
had committed in the Nicene Council. 

Sozomen, (1. iv. c. 25.) first tells us a story of 
Endoxins, who succeeded Macedonius in the bishop- 
rick of Constantinople; that in the cathedral of 
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Sancta Sophia, l/eing mounted in his episcopal throne, J- 
the first time that they assembled for its dedication, 
in the rery beginning of his sermon to the people 
(those thiogs were already come in fashion) told 
them, Pairent impiwa etse, Filium auiewi ^lum ,• at 
which which when they began to boatle, " Pray be 
quiet," saith he ; "I say, Falrem impium ette, quia 
eolit neminem, Filiitm cero pium quia colil Fatrem ; 
at which they laughed as heartily, as before they 
were angry. But this I only note to this purpose, 
that there were some of the greatest bishops among 
the Homoiooiians, as well as the Homooutians, that 
could not reproach one another's simplicity, and that 
it was not impossible for the ' many,' to be wiser and 
more orthodox than the ' few,' in divine matters. 
That which I cite him for ae most material, is 
his remark upon the imposition then of contrary 
Creeds : " which verily," saith be, " was plainly the 
" beginning of most great calamities, for-as-much as 
" hereupon there followed a disturbance, not unlike 
" those which we before recited, over the whole 
" empii-e ; and likewise a persecution equal almost to 
." that of the heathen emperors, seized upon all of all 
" Churches. Tor, although it seemed to some more 
"gentle for what concerns the torture of the body, 
" yet to prudent persons it appeared more bitter and 
" sevei'C, by reason of the dishonor and ignominy. 
" For both they who stirred np, and those that were 
"afflicted with this persecution, were of the Christian 
" Church. And the grievance therefore was the 
"greater and more ugly, in that the same things 
"which were done amopg enemies, were executed 
'' between those of the same tribe and profession : 
" but the holy Law forbids ua to carry ourselves in 
" that nuuiner, even to those that are without, and 
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" aliens." And all this miscliief Epmng from making 
of Creeds, with which the biahopB, ae it were at 
Tilting, aim'd to hit one another in the eye, 
and throw the opposite Pai-ty out of the saddle. 
But if it chanced that the weaker side were ready to 
yield, (for what soil: of men was there that conld 
better manage, or had their consciences more at 
command at that time, than the Clergy ? ) then 
the Ariana wonld use a yet longer, thicker, and 
sharper lance for the purpose (for there were never 
vacancies sufficient), that they might be sure to run 
them down, over, and thorow, and do then- buainesB. 
The Creed of Ariminum was now too short for the 
design ; but, saith the Historian, they affix'd " further 
" articles like labels to it, pretending to have made it 
" better, and so sent it thorow the empire with 
" Constantius his proi;lamation, that who ever wonld 
" not subscribe it, should bo banished." Nay, they 
would not admit their own beloved stmilia substantia, 
but to do the work throughly, the Arians renouno'd 
their own Creed for malice, and made it an article, 
Filiwm Fatri tarn substantia, qwirit volimfate dissimilem 
esse. But that is a small matter with any of them, 
provided thereby they may do service to the Church, 
that is their Pai'ty. So that one (seriously speaking)' 
that were really orthodox, could not then defend the 
truth or himself, but by turning old Arian, if he 
would impugn the new ones ; such was the subtilty. 
What shall I say more ? As the arts of glass coaches 
and perrJwigB illustrate this Age, so by their trade of 
Creed-making, then first invented, we may esteem 
the wisdom of Constantine's and Constantius his 
empii-e. And in a short space, as is usual among 
tradesmen, where it appears gainful, they were so 
many that set up of the s^mie profession, that they 
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could Ecarce live by one anothor. Socr. 1. ii. c. 32, 
therefore usee these words : "But now that I have 
" tandem aliquando run through thie labyrinth of bo 
" many Creeds, I will gather np their number ; " anS 
BO reckons nine Creeds more, besides that of Nice, 
before the death of Constantins (a blessed number I ) 
And I believe, I could, for a need, make them up 
a dozen, if men have a mind to buy them so. And 
hence it was that Hilary, then bi^op of Poiotiers, 
represents that state of the Chnrch pleasantly yet 
sadly : " Since the Nicene Synod," saith he, " we do 
"nothing but write Creeds. That while we fight 
" about words, whilst we raise qnestions abont novel- 
" ties, while we quarrel about things donbtful and 
" about authors, while we contend in parties, while 
" there ia difBculfy in consent, while we anathematize 
" one another, there is none now almost that is 
" Christ's. What a change there is in the last year's 
" Creed ! The first decree commands, that homooutws 
" should not be mentioned. The nest does again 
" decree and publish kotnooueios. The third does by 
" indulgenco excuso the word ousia as used by the 
"Fathers in their simplicity. The fourth does not 
" excuse, but conderun it. It is come to that at last, 
" that nothing among us, or those before us, can 
" remain saored or inviolable. We decree every yeai" 
'■ of the Lord, a new Ci'eed concerning God ; nay, 
" every change of the moon. our Faith is alter'd We 
" repent of our decrees, we defend those that repent 
" of them ; we anathematize those that we defended ; 
"and while we either condemn other men's opinions 
"in our own, or our own opinions in those of other 
" men, and bite at one another, we are now all of ua 
"torn in pieces." This bishop sure was the author 
of The Naked Truth, and 'twas he that "implicitly 
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"condemned the whole Catholic Charch, both East 
" West, for being too presumptuouB in her defini- 

It is not strange to mo, that Jnlian, being but a 
reader in the Christian Church, should turn Pagan ; 
especially when I consider that he sncceedod emperor 
after Constantins. Tor it seems rather unavoidable 
that a man of great wit, as he was, and not having 
the grace o£ God to dnect it and shew him the 
beauty of religion, through the deformity of its 
govemours and teachers ; but that he must conceive 
a loathing and aversion for it. Nor could he think 
that be did them any injustice, when be observed 
that, beside all their unchristian immorality too, they 
practised thus, ngainst the institutive law of their 
Gfalileac, the persecution among tbemselvee for 
religion. And well might he add to his other 
severities, that sharpness of his wit, both 'exposing' 
and 'animadverting' upon them, at another rate than 
any of the modern practitioners,, with all their study 
and inclination, can ever arrive at. For nothing is 
more punishable, contemptible, and truly ridiculous, 
than a Cbristian that walks contrary to his profession ; 
and by how much any man stands with more 
advantage in the Church for eminoncy, but disobeys 
the laws of Christ by that privilege, he is thereby, 
and deserves to be, the more exposed. But Julian^ 
the last heathen emperor, by whose cruelty it seemed 
that Gfod would sensibly admonish once again the 
Christian Clergy, and show them by their own smart, 
and an heathen hand, the nature and odiousness of 
persecution, soon died, as is usual for men of that 
imployment, not without a remarkable stroke of 
God's judgement. 

Yet they, as if they were only sorry that they had 
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lost so much time, upon hie deatli, strove as ea^rly 
to redeem it, and -forthwith fell in very natui-ally 
into their former animosities. For' Jovianns being 
chosen emperor in Persia, and returning homeward, 
-!-Socr. 1. iii. c. 20,— the bishops of each Party, in 
hopes that theirs should be tbe imperial Creed, strait 
[mounted] to horee, and rode away with switch and 
spur, as if it had been for the plate, to meet him ; 
and he that had best heels, made himself cocb-aure 
of winning the Beligion. The MacedonianB, whe 
dividing from the Arians, had sot up for a new 
heresie concerning the Holy Ghost, (and they were a 
squadron of bishopsj petitiori'd him, that those who 
held Filiwa Patri difsimilem, might be tum'd out, 
and themselves put in their places ; which was very 
■ honestly done and above-boai-d. The Acacians, that 
were the refined Arians, but, as the Anthor saith, 
" had a notable faculty of addi-eseing themselves to 
the inclination of whatsoever emperor," and having 
good intelligence that he balanced rather to the 
consubHantials, presented him with a very fair 
insinuating subscription, of a considerable number of 
bishops to the Council of Nice. But in the next 
emperor's time they will be found to yield little 
reverence to then- own Bubecription. For in matter 
of a Creed, a note of their hand, without expressing 
the penalty, could not, it eeems, bind one of their 
order. But all that Jovianns said to the Macedonians, 
was, "I hate contention, but I lovingly imbrace and- 
" reverence those who are inclined to peace and 
" concord." To the Acacians, who had wisely given 
these the precedence of application, to try the truth 
of theu' intelligence, he said no more " (having 
" reBolv'd by sweetness and persuasions to quiet aU 
"their controversies") but, "that he would not 
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" molest any man, whatsoever Creed he follow'd, hot 

" those above othei-a he would cherish and honour, 
"who should show themselves most forward in 
"bringing the Chnrch to a good ^reement." He 
likewise call'd back all those bishops who had been 
banished by Constantine and Julian, restoring the^a 
to their Sees. And he wi-it a letter in paiiicular to 
Athanasias, who, upon Julian's death, had enter'd 
agaia npon that of Alexandria, to bid him to be of 
good conrage. " And these things coming to the eara 
" of all others, did wonderfully assuage the fierceness 
" of those who were inflam'd with faction and con- 
" tention ; " bo that, the Court having declared itself 
of this mind, the Chnrch was in a short time, in all 
outward appeai-ance, peaceably disposed ; the emperor 
byi this means having wholly repressed all their 
violence. "Verily," concludes the Historian, "the 
" Roman Empire had been prosperous and happy, 
"and both the State and the Chnrch" (he pntthem 
too in that order) " under so good a prince, mnst 
" have exceedingly flourished, had not an immature 
"death taken him away fi'om managing the govsm- 
^' ment : for after seven months, being seized with a 
"mortal obstruction, he departed this life." Did not 
this Historian, trow yon, deserve to bo handled ; and 
is it not, "now the mischief is done, to undo the 
"oharm, become a dnli/ to expose both him and 
" Jovianus ? By their ill chosen principles what 
" would have become of the prime and most neoes- 
" sary article of faith ? Might not the old dormant 
" hei-esies all of them safely have revived ? 

But that ' mortal obstruction ' of the bishops was 
not by his death (nor is it by their own to be) 
removed. They were glad he was so soon got out of 
their way, and God would yet further manifest their 
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intractable spirit, which not the persecution of the 
heathen emperor Julian, nor the gentleness of 
JoviannB the Ohrietian, conid allay or mitigate by 
theii' afflictions or prosperity. The divine Nemesis 
executed jnetice upon them, by one another's hand ; 
and BO hainons a ciime as for a Christian, a bishop, to 
persecute, stood yet in need, as the only equal and 
exemplary punishment, of 'being revenged with a 
persecution by Christians, by bishops. And whoever 
shall seriously consider all along the succe^ion of the 
emperors, can never have taken that satisfaction in the 
mcffit judicious representations of the Icene, which he 
may in this worthy specnlation of the great order 
and admirable conduct of [God's] wise providence, 
through the whole contexture of these exterior, 
seeming accidents, relating to the eoclesiasticals of 
Christianity. 

Fot to JovianuB succeeded Valentinian, who in a 
short time took his brother Valens to be his companion 
in the Empii'e. These two brothers did, as the 
Historian observes, — Soci-. 1. iv. c. 1. — alike, and 
equally take care at the beginning, for the advantage 
and government of the State, but very much disagi'eed, 
though both Christians, in matter of religion ; Valen- 
tinian (who chose the Western part of the Empire, 
and left the East to his bi-other) as ho imbraced those 
of his own Creed, so yet he did not in the least molrat 
the Ai-ians ; but Valens not only lahour'd to ina-ease 
the number of the Arians, but afflicted those of the 
contraiy opinion with grievous punishments. And 
both of 'm, especially Valens, had bishops for their 
purpose. The particulars of that heavy persecution 
under Valens, any one may further satisfy himself of 
in .the writers of those times ; and yet it is observable, 
that within a little space while he pui-sued the 
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orthodox bishope, he gave liberty to the Novatiane, 
(who were of the same Creed, but eeparated from 
them, as I have said, upon discipline, &c,) and caused 
their churches, ■which for a while were shut up, to 
be opened at Constautiuople. To be ehort, Valene 
(who out-lived his brother, that died of a natural 
death,) himself in a battle gainst the Goths, could 
not escape neither the fate of a Christian persecutor. 
" For the Goths having made application to him, 
he," saith Socrates, " not well' foreseeing the con- 
" sequence, admitted them to inhabit certain places 
" of Thracia, pleasing himself that he should by that 
" means always have an army ready at hand against 
" whatsoever enemies ; aud that those foraign guards 
" would strike them with a greater terror, more by 
" far than the militia of his subjects. And so, slight- 
" ing the ancient veterane militia, which used to 
"consist of bodies of men raised proportionably in 
" every Province, and were stout follows that would 
" fight manfully ; instead of them he levied money, 
" rating the country at so much for every souldier." 
But these new inmates of the emperor's soon grew 
troublesome, as is customary, and not only infested 
the natives in Thi-acia, bat plunder'd even the 
snburbs of Constantinople, there being no armed 
force to repress them. Hereupon the whole people 
of the city cripd out at a publick spectacle, where 
Valens was present, neglecting this matter : " Give 
" us arms, and we will manage this war ourselves." 
This extreamly provok'd him, so that he forthwith 
made an expedition against the Gfoths ; but " threatened 
" the citizens if ho [rejtum'din safety, to be reveng'd 
" on them both for those contumelies, and for what 
" under the tyrant Procopius, they had committed 
" against the Empire ; and that he would raze to 
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" the gronnd and plow tip tlio city. Yet before hia 
'■ departure, ont of fear of the foraign enemy, he 
" totally ceas'd from persecuting the orthodox in 
"Constantinople. But ho was kill'd in the fight; 
" or flying into a village that the Gotbs had set on 
" fii'e, he was there bni'nt to ashes," to the great 
gi-ief of hia bishops, who had he been victoriouB, 
might have reviv'd the persecution. Such was the 
end of his impetuouB reign and rash counsels, both 
OB to his government of 8tate, in matters of peace aad 
war, and his manage of the Church by persecution. 

His death biings me to the succession of Theodo- 
fiiuB the Great, then whom no Christian emperor did 
more make it hia business to nurse up the Church, 
and to lull the bishops, to keep the house in quiet. 
But neither was it in his power to still their bawling 
and scratching one another, as far as theii' nails 
(which were yet more tender, but afterwards gi'ew 
like tallona) would give them leave. I shall not 
further vex the History, or the reader, in recounting 
the particulars ; taking no delight neither myself 
in so .uncomfortable relations, or to reflect beyond 
what is necessary upon the wtdfishness. of those 
which seem'd, and ought to have been, the Christian 
pastors, but went on scattering their flocks, if not , 
devouring ; and the shepherds smiting one another. 
In his reign the second General Council was called, 
that of Constantinople, and the Creed was there 
made, which took its name from the place : the rest 
of their business, any one that is further curious, may 
observe in the Writers. But I shall close this with 
a short touch concerning Gregory Nazianzen, then 
living, than whom also the Christian Church had not 
in those times (and I question whether in any 
succeeding) a bishop that was more s Christian, 
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moi'e a gentlemeu, better appoiated in all sorts of 
leai'aing requisite, seafioned under Julian's persecu- 
tion, and esemplary to the highest pitch of true 
religion and practical piety. The eminence of the 
vertues, and in special of his humility (the lowliest 
but the highest of all Christian qualihcationB) raised 
him under Theodosius, from the paiish-like biahop- 
rick of Nazianzum, to that of Constantinople, where 
he fill'd his place in that Council. But having taken 
notice in what manner tilings were carried in that 
as they had been in former CouncUB, and that some 
of the bishops muttered at his promotion ; he of his 
own mind reBign'd that great bishoprick, which was 
never of hia desire or seeking, and, though so highly 
seated in the Emperor's reverence and favor, bo 
acceptable to the people, and generally to the Clej:gy, 
whose unequal. abilities could not pretend or jnetifie 
an envy against him ; retu'ed back more content to 
a Bolitai-y life to bis little Nazianzum. And from 
thence he wrote that letter to his friend Procopius, 
wherein, p. 814, upon his most recollected and 
serious reflexion on what had fain within his obser- 
vation, he iiseth these remakable words : " I have 
"resolved with myself (if I may tell you of the 
" Naked Truth,) never more to come into any 
" assembly of bishops ; for I never saw a, good and 
" happy end to any Council, but which rather in- 
" creased the mischieves. l-'or their obstinate con- 
" tentions and ambition are unexpressible." 

It would requii'e too great a volume to deduce, 
from the death of Theodosius, the particulars that 
happen'd in the succeeding reigns about this matter. 
But the reader may reckon that it was as stated a 
quarrel betwixt the Eomooitaians, and the Bonwiou~ 
sioM, as that between the HooEes of YoTk and 
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Lancaster ; and there aroeo now an emperor of one 
line, and then again of the other. But among all 
the biflhops, there waa not one Morton, whoee " in- 
"dnstrious bmin could or would" (for eome men 
always reap hy dWieion) " make up the fatal breach 
" betwiit " the two Creeds. By this means every 
Creed was grown up to a Test, and, under that 
pretence,- the desirous bishops step by step hooked 
within their Terge, all tho buBicesB and power that 
could be catch'd in those turbulences, where they 
mudled the water and fiuhed after. By this means 
they stalked on first to a spiritual kind of dominion, 
and from that incroachcd upon and into the civil- 
jurisdiction. A bishop now grew terrible ; and 
(whereas a simple layman might have frighted the 
devil with the firet words of the Apostles' Creed, 
and 'I defie thee Satan ') one Creed could not pro- 
tect him from a bishop, and it required a much 
longer, and a double and treble Confession, unless 
himself would be deliver'd over to Satan by an 
' anathema.' But this was ouly an ecclesiastical 
sentence at first, with which theymarked out such 
ae sinned gainst them, and then whoop'd and 
hollow'd on the Civil Magistrate, to hunt them 
down for their spiritual pleasure. They crept at 
first by Court insinuations and flattery into the 
prince's favor, till those generous creatures suffer'd 
themselves to be back'd and ridden by them, who 
would take ae much of a free horse as possible ; but 
in persecution, the clergy as yet wisely interposed ■ 
-the Magistrate betwixt themselves and the people, 
not caring so their end were attained, how odious 
thoy rendred him ; and you may observe, that for 
the most part hitherto, they stood crouching, and 
shot either over the emperor's back, or under his 
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belly. But in process of time they became bolder 

and open-fac'd, and persecuted before the sun at 

mid-day. Biehops grew worse, but biahopricka 

every day better and better. There wtw now no 

EuaebiuB left to refuse the bistoprick of Antiocbia, 

wbom tberefore Constantine told, " that he deserved 

the bishoprick of the whole world for that 

modesty." They were not such fools as Ammoniua 

Parotes, I warrant you, in the time of Theodosius. 

"He," — Soci-. 1. vi. c. 30, — "being seized upon by 

some that would needs make him a bishop, when 

he could not perswade them to the contrary, cut 

off one of his ears, telling them that now, should ho 

himself desire to be a bishop, he was by the law of 

piiesthood incapable ; but when they observ'd that 

those things only obliged the Jewish priesthood, 

and that the Church of Christ did not consider 

whether a priest were sound or perfect in limb or 

body,but only that he were intire in his manners, they 

retum'd to seize on him again. But when he saw 

them coming, he swore with a solemn oath, that, if 

to consecrate him a bishop, they laid violent hands 

upon him, he would cut out his tongue also ; 

whereupon they, fearing he would do it, desisted." 

What should have been the matter, that a man so 

learned and holy should have such an aversion to be 

promoted in his own order ; that, rather than yield 

to be a compelled or compelling bishop, he would 

inflict upon himself as severe a martyrdom, as any 

persecutor could have done for him ? Sure he saw 

something more in the very constitution, than some 

do at present. But this indeed was an example too 

rigid, and neither fit to have been done, nor to be 

imitated, as there was no danger. For far from this 

they followed the precedent rather of Damaens and 
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UraimiB, which laet — Socr. 1, iv, c. 24 — " ia Valen7 

tinian'a time, pei-saaded certain obscure and abject 
bishops " (for there were it EeemB of aJl sorts and 
sizes) " to create him bishop in a comer, and then " 
(so eai-ly) " he and DamaBus," who was much the 
better man, waged war for the bishoprick of Eome, 
to the great scandal of the Pagan writers; who made 
remarks for this and other things upon their 
^Christianity, and to the bloodshed and death of a 
multitude of the Christian people. £nt this last I 
mention'd, only ae a weak and imperfect essay in 
that time, of what it came to in the several ages after, 
which I am now speaking of, when the bishops were 
given, gave themselTes over, to all manner of vice, 
luxury, pride, ignorance, superetition, cOTetousneee, 
and monopolizing of all secnlar imployments and 
authority. Nothing could escape them; theymeddled, 
troubled themselves and others, with many things, , 
every thing, foi^etting that " one, only needful." — 
[St. Luke X. 42.] Insomuch that I could not avoid 
wondering often that among so many Churches, that 
with paganick rites they dedicated to Saint Mary, I 
have met with none to Saint Mai-tha. But above all, 
imposition and cruelty became inherent to them, and 
the power of persecution was grown so good and 
desirable a thing, that they thought the Magistrate 
scarce worthy to be trusted with it longer, and a 
meer novice at it, and either wrested it out of his 
hands, or gently eased him of that and his other 
burdens of government. The sufferings of the Laity 
were become the royalties of the Clergy ; and, being 
very careful Christians, the bishops, that not a woi-d 
of our Saviour's might fall to the gi-ound, because He 
had foretold how men should be persecuted for His 
name's sake, they undertook to see it done effeotuaUj 
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in their own FroTincee, and ont of pure zeal of 
doing Him the more serrice of this land, inlarged 
BtadiouBly their dioceesee beyond all proportion : 
like NoBtradamna his sou, that to fulfil his father's 
prediction of a city in France that ehoald bo 
Domed, trith his own hands set it on fii-e. AU 
the calamitieB of the ChtiHtian world in thoee s^s, 
may be derived from fhem, while they warm'd 
themselvee at the flame ; and, like Lords of Mierule^ 
kept a perpetnal Christmaa. What, in the bidiop's 
name, is the matter ? How came it about that 
Ghrifitianity, which approved itself under aU peree- 
oations to the heathen emperors, and meiited their 
&Tonr BO fat, till at last it regularly Bucceeded to 
the monarchy, shonld nnder those of their own pro- 
. feBBion be more distressed? Were tiiere some 
GhrietianH then too, that feared still, lest men shonld 
be ChristianB, and for whom "It was necesflary," not 
for the Gospel reason, "that there should be 
beresies ? " — [1 Cor. li. 19.] Ijet us collect a little 
now also in the conclnBion, what at first was not par- 
tionlariz'd, how the reason of State and measui-e of 
goremment stood nnder the Ronton emperours, in 
aspect to them. I omit Tiberias, mention'd in the 
I>eginiiing of this affray. Trajtme, after haying per- 
secnted them, and having used Pliny the second in 
his Province to that purpose, upon his relation that 
tiiey lived in confonnity to all hiwes but that which 
forbade their worship, and in all other things wera 
blamel^s and good men, straitly by his Edict com- 
manded that none of them shonld be farther enquired 
after. Hadrian, in his Edict to Minutins Fnndanns, 
proconsol of Asia, commands him that, " If any accuse 
" the Christians, and can prove it, that they oonunit 
*' any thing t^jainst the State, that then he pnnieh 
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"them according to the crime; but if any man 
" accDBe them, meerly for calumny and vexation, ae 
" Christiana, then, i'faith, let him suffer for't ; and 
" take yon care that he feel the emart of it." Anto- 
ninus Pius writ his Edict, very remarkable, if there 
were place here to recite it, to the Stat^ of Asia 
assembled at Ephesus ; wherein he takes notice of bis 
father's command that, " unless the Christians were 
" found to act any thing against the Boman Empire, 
"they should not be molested," and then commands, 
" that, if any man thereafter shaU continue to troabl« 
" them, tattquam tates, as Christiana, for their worship, 
"ia that case, he that is the informer, should be 
"exposed to punishment, but the accused should be 
" free and discharged." I could not but observe that 
among other things in this Edict, where he is speak- 
ing, "It is desirable to them that they may appear; 
" being accused, more willing to die for their God 
" then to live ; " he adds, " It would not be amiss to 
" admonish you concenoing the earthquakes, which 
"have, and do now happen, that when you are 
"afflicted at them, you would compare our afEairs 
" with theirs. - They are thereby eo much the more 
" incouraged to a confidence and reliance upon God, 
" but you all the while go on in your ignorance, and 
" neglect both other gods, and the religion towards 
" the immortal, and banish and persecute them 
"unto death." Which woi-ds of that emperoui''a fall 
in so natui-ally with what, it seems was a common 
observation about earthquakes, that I cannot 'but to 
that purpose take further notice, bow also Gregory 
Nazianzen, in Or. ii. contra Oentilea, tells, besides tho 
breakings in of the sea in several places, and many 
fires that happen'd, of the earthquE^es in paitioular, 
which he reokons as symptomes of Julian's perseoa- 
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tion. And to thie I may add— [Socr. 1. iii. c. 10.] — 
who in the reign of Talens, that notorious Christian 
persecutor, saith, &t the same time there >va8 an 
eortbqnake in Bithynia, which mined the city of 
Nice (that same in which that General Council waa 
held nnder Constantine), and a little after there was 
Miother. "Bnt although theee so happened, the 
"mindfi of Yalena and of Eudoxins, the bishop of the 
" AriaDB, were not at all stirred up unto piety, and a 
" r^;ht opinion of religion : " for " nevertheless they 
"never ceased, made no end of persecuting those 
"who in their Creed dissented from them. Those 
"earthquakes seemed to be certain indications of 
" tnmuljt in the Church." All which put together, 
oonld not but make me reflect upon the late earth- 
quakes, great by how maoh more unusual, here in 
England, thorow so many counties since Chi-istmas, 
at the 'same time when the Clergy, some of them, 
■were so busy in their cabals, to promote this (I would . 
give it a modester name thenj persecution, which is 
now on foot against the Dissenters ; at bo unseasonable 
a time, and upop no occasion administered by them, 
that those who comprehend the reasons, yet cannot 
but wonder at the wisdome of it. Yet I am not 
neither one of the most credulous nickers or applyers 
of natural events to humain transactions ; but neither 
am I so secure as the learned Dr. Spencer, nor can 
walk along the world without having some eye to 
the conjunctures of God's admirable providence. 
Neither was Marcus Aurelius (that I may return 
to my matter) ne^igent as to this particular. But 
he, observing, as Antoninus had, the earthquakes, that 
in an expedition against the Germans and Sarmatians, 
his MTBy being in despair almost for want of water, 
the Meletme (afterwards from the event call'd tilie 
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thniidring) legion, vhich cooeisted of ChriBtianSt 
kneel'd down in the very heat of their thiist and 
£ght, praying for rain, which poetnie the eaemyes 
wondrmg at, immediately there brake out such a 
thandring and lightnbg, as together with the 
ChriEtian valour, rented the adverse army, but bo 
much rain fell therewith, as I'efi'eshed Aarelius, hie 
forces that were at the last gasp for thiret; bd 
thenceforward commanded by his letters, " that npop 
pain of death none should infoim agtunst the Chris- 
tians," aeTertnllian,in his apology for the ChriBtianBf 
witnesses. But who would have believ'd that even 
Commodne, so great a tyrant otherwise, should 
have been so favourable as to make a law, "that 
the informers against the Christiaue should be pun- 
ished with dea^ ? " Yet he did, and the informer 
against Apollonius was by it ej^eouted. Much leas 
could a man have thought that that prodigy of 
cruelty, Maximise, and who exercised it so severely 
upon the Christians, should, as he did, being struck 
with God's hand, publish when it was too late, edict 
after edict, in great favour of the ChxistianB. But 
above all, nothing could have been less expected then 
that, after those heathen emperours, the first Christiim 
Constantino should have been seduced by the bishops, 
to be, after them, the first occasion of persecution, so 
contrary to his own excellent indination. Twas 
then that he spake hie own mind, when he said, — 
(Eufeb. de vita Const. 69.) — " Tou ought to retain 
" within the bounds of your private thoughts those 
" things, which you cunningly and subtly seek out 
"concerning most frivolous questions." And then 
much plainer, — (c. 67.) — where he saith so wisely, 
" You are not ignorant that the philosophers all ol 
"them do agree in the profession of the some 
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" discipline, but do of tentit^es differ in some part of 
" tbe opinions which they dogmatize in ; bnt yet, 
" although they do dieeent about the discipline that 
"each Beveral fieot obeerveth, they nevertheless 
"reconcile themBelves again for the Bake of that 
" common profeBsion to which they have concurred.'* 
Bnt gainst compnlsion in religious matters [he saith] 
BO much every where, that it is needless to insert one 
passage. And he being of this disposition, and 
nniversallyfamous for his care and conntenance of 
the ChiTHtian religion, Eusebins saith these words: 
" While the people of God did glory (nd heighten 
" itself in the doing of good things, and all fear from 
" without was taken away, and the Church was 
" fortified, as I may say, on all sides, by a peaceable 
"and illustrious tranquillity, then Envy lying in 
" wait against our prraperity, craftily crept in, and 
"began first to dance in the midst of tho company of 
" bishops : " so [ho] goes on, telling the history of 
Alexander and Arius, I have been before large 
enough in that relation, wherein it appeared that 
contrary to that great emperour's pious intention, 
whereas " Envy began to dance among the bishops 
first," the good Constantine brought them tho fiddly. 
But it appear'd likewise how soon he was weary of 
the ball, and towards his latter end, as princes often 
do upon too late experience, would have redressed 
all, and return 'd to his natural temper. Of the other 
Christian emperours I likewise discoursed, omitting, 
that I might insert in this place, how the great 
heathen philosopher Themistins, in his consular 
oration, celebrated Jovianus for having given that 
toleration in Christian religion, and thereby defeated 
the flattering bishops, which sort of men, saith he, 
wittily, " do not worship God, but the imperial purple." 
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It waa the eome ThenustiTiB tliat onl^ oat of an 
upright natural apprehension of things, made that 
excellent oration afterwards to Valens, which is in 
print, exhorting him to ceaee peiBecntion ; wherein 
he chances npon and impiovee the same notion with 
Confitantine's and teUs him, "That he should not 
" wonder . at the diBBenta in the Christian religion, 
" which were very small, if compared with the mnl- 
"titnde and crowd of opinions among the Gentile 
" philosophers ; for there were at least three hundred 
" differences, and a very great diesention among them 
" there waa abont their lesolutions, unto which esoh 
"several sect was as it were neceBsarily boand np 
"and obliged; and that God seemed to intend 
" more to illuBtiate K'n own glory by that diverse 
" and nneqaal variety of opinions, to the end every 
" each one might therefore so mnch the more 
"reverence His Divine Majesty, because it ia not 
" possible for any one accurately to know Him." 
And this had a good effect npon Yalens, for the 
mitigating in some measnre his severities ag^nst his 
fellow-Christians. So that having cast abont, in 
this summary again, ■ (whereby it plainly appean, 
that according to natural right and the apprehension 
of all sober heathen governours, Christianity, as S 
religion, was wholly exempt from the Magistrates 
jurisdiction or lawee, farther than any partionlar 
person amoi^ them immorally transgress'd, as others, 
the common rules of bumain society) I cannot but 
return to the question with which I begun. What 
was the matter? How eame it about that Christianity, 
which approv'd itself under all perseoationa to the 
heathen emperours, and merited their favour so far, 
till at last it regularly succeeded to the monarchy, 

onld, under those of their own profession, be more 
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distressed ? Bat tbe answer ia now maclt ehortw 
and certainer ; and I will adveutoie boldly ta sayi 
the true and single cause then waa tlie bifibops. 
And they were the cauee agaiiiet reaeon. For what 
power had the emperoura by growing Chrietians, 
more then those bad before them ? None. What 
obligation were ChriBtian eubjecte under to the 
Magistrates more than before? None. But the 
Magietiat^' Christian authority was, what the 
Apostle described it while heathen, " not to be a 
terror to good works, but to evil." [Eomans liii. 3.] 
What new power had the bishops acquired, whereby 
they turned every pontificate into a Caiaphat? 
None neither. 2 Cor. x. 8, Had they been Apos- 
ties, " the Lord had but given them authority for 
edification, not for deBtruction." [2 Cor. x. 8.] 
They, of all other, ought to have preach'd to the 
Magistrate the terrible denunciations in Scripture 
gainst usurping upon and perBecuting of Christians, 
They, of all others, ought to have laid before them 
the hoii-ible examples of God's ordinary justice 
against those that exercised perBCCution. But pro- 
vided they could be the swearers of the prince to do 
all due allegiance to the Chnrch, and to preserve the 
rights and liberties of the Church, however they came 
by them, they would give him as much hope as 
he pleased in matter of Christianity, and would 
be the first to solicit him to break the laws of 
ChriBt, and ply him with hot places of Scripture, in 
order to all manner of oppression and persecution in 
civils and spirituals. So that ,the whole business 
how this unchristian tyranny came, and shoidd 
entitle itself among Christians, against the ChriBtitm 
priviledges, was only the case in Zech. liii. 6, 7, 
" And one shall say unto him, what are these wounds 
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" in thy bands? then be shall auswer, those with ' 
" which I was wounded in, the house of my friends," 
Because they were all Christians, they thought 
forsooth, they might make the bolder with them, 
make bolder with Christ, and wound Him again in 
the hands and feet of His inembei-s. Because they 
were friends, they might use them more coarsely, 
and abuse them, against all common civility, in their 
own honse, which is a protection to strangers. And > 
all tbifi to the end that a bishop might sit with the 
prince in a Junto, to eonsult wisely how to preserve 
faim from those people that never meant him any 
bafm, and to seoui-e him from the sedition and 
rebellion of men that neither seek, nor think, any 
thing more but to follow their own religious Christian 
worship. It was indeed as ridiculous a thing to the 
Pagans to see that work, as it was afterwards In 
England to strangers, whore Papists and Protestants 
went both to wrack at the eame iostant, in the same 
mai'ket, and when Eraemus said wittily, qaid agitw 
in Anglid ? Coitsulitur (be might have added, though 
not so elegantly, comburiHT) de religione. Because 
they knew that Christian worship was free by Christ's 
institution, they procured the Magistrate to make 
laws in it concerning things unnecessary. As the 
heathen perseentor Julian, introduced some bordering 
Pagan ceremonyes, and arguing with themselves in. 
the same manner as be did, — (Soz. 1. v. c. 16,) — that 
" if Christiana should obey those lawes, they should 
" be able to bring them about to something further 
" which they had designed. But lE they would not, 
" they might proceed against them withont anv hope 
" of pai'don, as breakers of the laws of the Empire, 
" and represent them as turbulent and dangerous to 
" the government." Indeed, whatsoever the Anim- 
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ftdverter eaith of the Act of Beditions conventicles 
here in England, aa if it were anvill'd after aoother 
of the Roman Senate, the ChriBtiana of those Agea 
had all the finest tooles of persecution ont of Jalian's ' 
shop, and studied him then as oariouBlj as some do 
now Maohiavel. These bishops it -was who, because 
the mle of Christ was incompatible with the power 
that they assumed, and the vices they practiced, had 
no way to render themselves neceeeary or tolerable 
to princes, bnt by making true piety difficult, by 
innovating laws to revenge themselves upon it, and 
by turning makebatee between prince and people, 
instilling dangers of which themselves were the 
Anthors. Heuce it is that having awakened this 
jealousy once in the Magistrate against religion, 
they made both the secnlar and the ecolesiaeticil 
government so uneasy to him, that most princes began 
to look upon their subjects as their enemies, and to 
im^ne a reason of State different from the interest 
of their people ; and therefore to weaken themselves 
by seeking unnecessary and grievous supports to their 
authority. Whereas if men could have refrain'd 
this cunning, and from thence forcible, governing of 
Christianity, leaving it to its own simplicity and due 
liberty, but causing them in all other things to keep 
the king's and Christ's peace among themselves and 
towards others, all the ill that could have come of it 
would have been, that such kind of bishops should 
have proved less implemeutal, but the good that mast 
have thence risen to the Christian M^^isti-ate and the 
Church, then and ever after, would have been 
inexpressible. 

But this Discourse having run- in a manner wholly 
upon the imposition of Creeds, may seem not to con- 
cern (and I desire that it may not reflect upon) our 
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Clergy, nor the oDntroversies which have so unhappily 
Texed our Church, ever since the reign of Edward 
the Sixth unto this day. Only, if there might eome- 
. thing be pick'd out of it towards the compromising of 
those differences (which I have not from any per- 
formance of mine the vanity to imagine) it may have 
use as an argument a majori ad minus, their disputes 
having risen only from that of Creeds, ours from the 
imposition only of Ceremonies, which are of much 
inferior consideration : faith being necessary, but 
ceremonies dispensable. TJnlegfl our Church should 
lay the same weight npoa them ae the Anim^dverter 
has done thorow his whole studious chapter on that 
Bubject, and because, p. 34, " this is the time of her 
" settlement, that there is a Church at the end of 
" every mile, that the sovereign powers spread their 
" wings to cover and protect her, that kings and 
" queens are her nursing fathers and nursing mothers, 
" that she has stately cathedi-als," there be-so many 
ai^uments now to m^e ceremonies neceesary ; which . 
may all be answered with one question that they use 
to aek children, ' Where are you proud ? ' But I 
should rather hope from the wisdom and Christianity 
of the present guides of our Church, that they wiU 
(after an age and more, after so long a time almost as 
those primitive bishops I have spoken of, yet suffered 
the Novatian bishops in every diocess ) have mercy on 
the Nation, that hath been upon so dender a matter 
as the Ceremonies and Liturgy so long, so miserably, 
harass'd. That they will have mercy upon the king, 
whom they know, againsthis natural iaclinatioQ, his 
royal intention,' his many Deolarations, they have 
induced to more severities, then all the reigns since 
the Conquest will contain if summ'd up together ; who 
may, as Constantino among his private devotions put up 
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ooe Collect to tlie bishops. fEnseb. de vita Const, c. 70) 
DateigiinTmihidiestratiqmllosetnocteteuTaTumexpertes. 
And it runs thna almost altogether verbatim in that 
Historian. " Grant, moet merciful bishop and ptiest, 
" that I may have calm days, and nights free from 
" oare and molestation ; that I may live a peaceable 
" life in all godliness and honesty for the future by 
" your good agreement ; which, unless yon vouch- 
" safe me, I shall waat away my reign in perpetual 
"sadness and vexation. For as long as the people of 
" God stands divided by so unjust and pernicious a 
•'contention, how can it be that I can have any ease 
" in my own spirit ? Open therefore by your good 
" agreement, the way to me, that I may coutinuei 
" my expedition towards the East ; and gimtt that I 
"may see both you and all the rest of my people, 
" having laid aside your animosities, rejoicing toge- 
" ther, that we may all with one voice give laud and 
" glory, for the common good agreement and liberty, 
" to God Almighty for over. Amen." But if neither 
the people, nor his majesty enter into their considera- 
tion, I hope it is no unreasonable request that they 
will be merciful unto themselves, and have some 
reverence at least for The Naked Truth of History. 
which either in their own times will meet with 
them, or in the next age overtake them ; that they, 
who are some of them bo old that, as confessoi-s they 
wore the scarrs of the former troubles, others of 
them so young, that they are free from all motives 
of revenge and hatred, shonld yet joyn in reviving 
the former persecutions upon the same pretences, 
yea, even themselves, in a turbulent, military, and 
unoanonical manner, execute laws of their own pro- 
curing, and depute their own inferior Clergy to be 
the ^ormei^. I should rather hope to see, not 
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only that oontrovarey so scandalous, abolisli'd, but 
that ako, upon bo good an occasion ae the Author of , 
The Naked Truth hath administered them, they 
will inspect their Clergy, and cause many things to 
be corrected, ■which, are far more rninoua in the 
consequence then the dispensing with a snrplice. I ■ 
shall mention some, too, confusedly as they occur to 
my pen, at present, reserving mnch more for better 
leisure. MethinkB it might be of great edification, 
that those of them who have ample posseesions ehouM 
be in a good Bense multaa inter opea inopea. That 
they would iuBpect the canons of the ancient Councils, 
w^here are many excellent ones for the regulation of 
the Clergy. I saw one, looking but among those of 
the same Council of Nice, against any biehops re- 
moving from a less bisboprick to a greater, nor that 
any inferior Clergy should leave a loss living for a 
fatter, This is, methinks, the most natural use of 
General or any Councils, to make canons, as it were 
by-lawB for the ordering of their own Society ; bnt 
they ought not to take out, much less forge any 
patent to invade and prejudice the community. 
It were good that the greater churchmen relyed 
more upon themselves and their own direction, 
not building too much upon stripling chaplains : 
that men may not suppose the master '(as one 
that has got a good horse oi- a fleet hound) 
attributes to himEelf the vertues of his creature. 
That they inspect the morals of the clergy; the 
moral hei-eticks do the Church more harm then all 
the Nonconformists can do, or can wish it. That 
before they admit men to Bubscribe the Thirty-nino 
Articles for a benefice, they try vfhether they know 
the meaning. That they would much recommend to 
them the reading of the Bible. Tis a very good 
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book, and if a man read it oarefnlly, wUl make him 
mnch wiser. That they would advise him to keep 
the Sabbath ; if there were no momlitj in the day, 
yet there is a great deal of prudence in the observing 
it. That they would instruct those that came for 
holy orders and livings, that it is a terrible vocation . 
they enter npon, bat that has indeed the greatest 
reward. That to gain a soal is beyond all the 
ocquista of traffick, and to convert an atheist, more 
glorious then all the conquests of the souldier. That, 
betaking themselvCB to this spiritual 'warfare, they 
ought to disintangle from, the world. That they do 
not ride for a benefice, as if it were for a fortune or 
a mistreBS, but there is more in it. That they take 
the iministry up not as a trade, and, because they 
have heard of Whittington, in expectation that the 
bells may bo chime, that they come in their tnrOs to 
be lord mayors of Lambeth. That they make 
them understand, as well as they can, what is the 
grace of God. That they do not come into the pulpit 
too full of fustian or logick. A good life is a <dergy- 
man's best syllogism, and the quaintest oratory ; and 
'till they outlive 'm they will never get the better 
of the fanaticks, nor able to preach " with demon- 
stration of spirit," [I Cor. ii. 4] or with any effector 
authority. That they be lowly-minded and no rollers. 

And particularly, that the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury being in ill humor upon account of his Ecclesi~ 
aatical Policy, may not continne to revenge himself 
upon the innpcent Walloons there, by ruining their 
Church, which subsieta upon the ecclesiastical power 
of his majesty, and so many of his royal predecessors. 

But these things requii'e greater time, and to enume- 
rate all that is amjsa, might perhaps be as endless as 
to nnmber the people; nOr are they within the 
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ordinary sphere of my capacity, and our ExpoBer will 
think I have forgot him. I shall take my leave of 
him for the pfesent, being only troubled to find out 
a complement for bo civil a person. It must he thus. 

I'will not say ae PopiliuB said to Antiochus, nor as 
Demosthenes said to ^schines, nor as the mOEt learned 
P. ^rodiiiB, or the jesnite Gaspar Schottns said to 
the Animadverter, nor as Dolahella said to Ciceio, not 
as the Christian Cicero said to the Enghsh Parliament, 
nor OS the Boman centniion said to the Boman ensign ; 
but I will say something like what Leonas (that pre- 
sided for ConstantiuB at the Council at Selencia, when 
they made an endless disputing to napurpoee) said to 
them, not, ohUe igitur in ecde&ia nuga» agite, but good 
Mr. Exposer, what do you loytering like an idle 
scholar, and 'Animadverting' here in town? Get 
yon home again, or it were better for you, and 
' expose ' and ' animadvert ' as long as you will, at 
your own College. 

But as to a new book fresh come out, iutitled, 
" The Author of ike Naked Truth Uripjied naked " (to 
the feU, or to the skin) that hieroglyphical quibble of 
the 'great gun,' on the title page, will not excuse 
bishop Gunning, for his sermon is still expeot«(d. 

But to the jndicions and serious reader, to whom 
I wish anything I have said may have given no un- 
welcome entertainment, I shaU only so far justify 
myself, that I thought it no less concerned me to 
vindicate the Laity from the ImpoBitions that the 
' few ' wonld force upon them, then him to defend 
those Impositions on behalf of the Clergy. And 
moreover I judged myself most proper for the work, 
it 'not being fit that so slight a pamphlet ae his should 
he answered by any man of great abilities. For the 
rest, I take ' The Naked Truth ' to have been part of 
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that efEect which reverend Mr. Hooker foretold : 
(Fret, to Ecd. Policy, p. 10.) " The time -will come 
"■■when three words, uttered with charity and meek- 
nesB, shall receive a far more blessed reward, then 
three thousand volumeB written with disdainful 
sharpness of wit." And I shall conclude with him 
1 his close, " I truBt in the Almightyi that with us 
as contentions are now at the highest float, and that 
the day will come (for what cause . is there of 
deerpair ?) when the paesions of fonner enmity 
being allaid, men shall with ten times redoubled 
tokens of nnfainedly reconciled love, shew them- 
eelves each to other the same which Joseph and the 
brethren of Joseph were at the time of their inter- 
view in Egypt." Aiid upon this condition, " let 
my book also " (yea, myself, if it were needful) " be 
burnt by the hand of the " Aniiaadverter. 



DEDICATION OF THE LEGACY 

The Eight Rev. Father in God HERBERT (CBOFT) 

Lord BUhop of Ebskfobd, to his Dioaess. 

lioensed January 1678. PabliBhsd 1679.* 

To all within m? Dlocess, especiall; those of the City of 

Eebefobd, 

"Dbabli belovdc is thb Lord, 

" JrpiS now a year and a half since in my cathedral I told 

>> -^ yoa my sad appreheniious of Popish designs to 

" destroy both as and oat raligion: for thongh no parlionlar 

" disooveiy conld then bs made, yet the disooQisei and aotings 

** of aerenJ Papists in these parts did plainly ahow they were 
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then preparing that wfaiob i« now diioovered. For they irete 
then ptOTiding hons and arms, the; pasted about da; and 
night, thejr threatened many, that they mnit e'er long tnm 
or bum, and some told their friends, that il It eame to 
cutting of throats, thej should be aaTsd; which made it 
evident, not only that tbey had some bloody design, bat 
thought themselves also sore to effect it. Whereupon I 
beaoaght yon to aim yotmelvea lor the day of tryal, sad 
preaohed a sennon to that effect ; and afterwards, the better 
' to BtreDgtben yon against the inanrsion of Popish sapersti- 
' tiona doctrines, I preached Bcversl sermons, how you were to 
' stick close to the Scriptures, God's holy word, wbioh vras ou 
only rule of faith. And not knovdng what kind of pastor 
yon might have after my death, whether a Protestant paator, 
not well versed in sncb matters, or a Popish pastor, wholly 
devoted to them ; I resolved at my decease to leave yon these 
eermons as a legacy. For my great age of seventy-five yeara 
past aasoring me, according to 2 Peter i, 14, 16, that shortly 
I must put off this my tabemaole, I will eudeavooi that you 
may be able after my decease to have these things always in 
remembrance. But now I have a new and farther reason to 
hasten this my legacy to you, because I bear my bloody 
enemies, the Jesaitioal priests, are resolved, as soon as they 
can find opportunity, to hasten my death. This hath mads 
me speed these sermons to the press, Isst I and they toll into 
their hands, who will give the same speedy end to both. 
And the truth of what I now deliver to yon, I trust, by Ood's 
assistiDg grace, to seal with myblood, it he call me to it; for 
then I know he will enable me for it. And though I am a 
weak oamal worm of myself, not able to do any thing, yet, 
by Ood's powerinl graoe I may, and I hope I shall be 
enabled to do all things : for he hath said, 1 will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee. And therefore I most hnmbly and 
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" most readil; commit Hw keeping of my Bool to him in well 
" doing, ftB unto a faitbfnl Creator. Hia ffill be done. 

• See OUT Em*]' !■ Vcd. U. on Sp. Croft ud tliii. G. 
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GOD'S PRESCIENCE, &C. 
(i6?8.) 
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NOTE. 
Opposite this is tho original title-page o( tiio "Bamarks," 
Ac, which very remarkftblo production has never been 
before inclnded in any edition of Marvell's woriiB, alUiough 
it abounds with all his characteristica and its autbenticitj' be 
indieputable. For tho ovidence of bath, Boe our Essay 
in VoL JId. Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, reprinted it 
along with Howe's tractate, in bis eicellent collection of 
■ Theological Tracts ' (3 vols. cr. 8vi). 1853—4 ; Vol. I. pp. 
Tfi — 138.) The venerSible Editor overlooked a considerablo 
number of misprintu and somewhat serious miEtakts in his 
reprint, besides modernization of the orthography and even 
of the construction. Ho supposed that only a single 
exemplar survived (in the Williams' Library). I possess 
another, — which is my text,— and I have tractd at leaaf other 
three. Its rarity is singular. It must have been among the 
verj last things on which Marvcll worked. On tho front 
Sf-Ieafthe' Imprimatur' is dated 'Apr. 17, 167S.' G. 
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REMARKS 

Upon a Late Disingenuous 

DISCOURSE, 

Writ by one T. D. 

Under the pretence 

DE CAFSA DEI, 

And of Answering 

Mr. yohn Howe's Letter and Postscript 

OF 

God's Prescience, &c. 

Affirming, as the Protestant Doctrine, 
That God doth by Efficacious Influ- 
ence universally move and Deter- 
mine Men to all their Actions, even 
to thpse that are most wicked. 

By a Protestant. 
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Imprimatur, Apr. 17, 1678. 
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EEMAEKS UPON A LATE DISINGENUOUS 
DISCOUESE. 

Writ 

By one T. D. &c. 

^^gSF all vocations to which men addict them- 
■ ^K1 ^^^"^^i o'" *i"^ dedicated, I have alwaies 
frJesM esteemed that of the Ministry to be the most 
noble and happy imployment ; as being more 
peculiarly dii-ected to those two great ends, the 
advMicement of Gfod's glory, and the promoting of 
man'e salvation. It hath seeme^ to me as if they 
who have chosen, and ai-e set apart for that work, 
did, by the continual opportunity of conversing with 
their Maker, enjoy a state like that of Paradise ;' and 
in this superioiir, that they are not also, as Adam, put 
in " to dresB and keep a garden ;" [Genesis ii. 15] 
but are, or ought to be, exempt from the necessity of 
all worldly avocations. Yet, uponnearer consideration, 
they likewise appear to partake of the common infeli- 
cities of humane condition. For, although they do 
not, as others, eat their bread in the sweat of Jheii- 
brows (which some Divines account to be, though in 
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the pulpit, nndecent), jet the etndy of their brain ia 
more than equivaleat ; and evea the theological 
ground is so far under the cnree, that no field rana out 
more m thome and thietlee, or reqniree mote paine to 
diBincnmber it. Such I understand to be those 
peevish queBtione which have ovei^own Chxietianity ; 
'whei'ewith men's minds are [not] only rent and in- 
tangled, but from whence they can no more hope for 
any wholsom nourishment, than to " gather gi-apea 
from thorns, or figs from thistles." [St.Matth.vii.lG.] 
And, (if I may so far pnrsue the allegory) this curse 
upon IHvinity, as that upon the Earth, eeems to have 
proceeded also from tasting that forbidden fruit, of 
the " tree of knowledge of good and evil." [Gen. ii. 
9.] For, in general, many Divines, out of a vain 
afEectation ofleaming, have beentemptedinto enquir- ' 
ies too carious, after those things which the wisdom 
of God hath left impervious to humane undei-etanding 
further than they are revealed. And hence, instead, 
of those allowed and obvious truths of faith, repent- 
ance, and the new creature, (yet tbeee too have their 
proper weeds that pester them,) there have sprung , 
up endless disputes concerning the unseaicbable 
things of God, and which are agitated by men, for 
the most part, with such virulence and intricacy, as 
manifest the subtilty and malice of the serpent that 
hath seduced them. But, more particularly, that 
very knowledge of good and evil, the disquisition of 
the causes from whence, and in what manner they 
are derived, hath been so grateful to the controver- 
sial, female appetite, that even the Divines have taken 
of it as " a fruit to be desired to make them wise," 
[Gen. iii. 6.] and given to theii' people, and they 
have both eaten, at the peril of God's displeasure and 
theii' own happiness. Whereas, that second chapter 
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of GenesiB coutainB the plain history of good and 
e^il, and (aot to mention bo many attestations to it 
oi the Old and New Teetameat) what other comment 
needs there, for what belongs to good, than that, 
Jamee i. 17, that it is from God only, " that every 
good giving, and every perfect thing deecendeth ?" 
And, as to evil, that of St. Jamee is snfGcient cou- 
TJction, cap i. v. 13. 14, " Let no man eay when he 
IB tempted, I was tempted of God. God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any man; bnt 
every man ia tempted when he is drawn aaide by his 
own Instaandenticed." Orthatof the8ameapOBtle,cap, 
iv. V. 1," From whence come wars and fightings among 
yod ?" (and even that logomachia, I fear, with which 
this qnestioa is vesed,) " Come they no't hence ? even 
from yonr lusts that fight in your members."; And 
■there is no examining Christian bnt must find both 
these truths evidently witnessed by his own con- 
science. 

Nevertheless, the Theologants of former and later 
times, not content with wiiat is held forth in Scrip- 
ture, have attempted to clamber and palm up higher, 
by the philosophy of that School where each of them 
hath first practised, and have di'awn God's prescience 
and predetermination npon this occasion, into debate ; 
awning npon such points ae no man, niilees he wore 
prior and pre'cedeut to the First Cause, can have the 
understanding to comprehend and judge of ; and 
most of them do bnt say and unsay ; and while, 
in words they all deny God to be the Author of sin, 
yet in effect, and by the manner of their reasoning, 
they affiiTtt it ; I therefore, being both apprehensive 
of the danger of such arguments, and more particu- 
larly conscious of my own weakness, shall not 
presume to interpose my opinion in the differencee 
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about this matter, fnrthei- than to eay, — That if men 
by tbia fancied " opening of tbeir eyes," [Gen. iii, 
7.] have attained to see more clearly, and acknow- 
ledge tbe wickedness of tbeir own actions, it 
resembles tbe modesty of onr Piret Parents, 
- discerning tbeir "nakedness:" but if men sball 
also assert a predeterminative concourse of Go<i 
to our evil, it seems to bave too much of oi-iginal 
perversenesB, and of tbat fain ehortnees of reason, 
whereby they have found a nudity in tbe Oreator, 
and did implicitly reject tbeir fault upon Him, for 
the " serpent tbat He bad made," and tbe " woman 
tbat He bad given." [Genesis iii, 12.] 

But if any man there be, that can reconcile this 
controversie, and so many more that arise out of it ; 
(for all the most important doctrines of Christianity 
serve on tbe one side, and all the fiercest questions of 
Eeligion on the other, depending for tmth and fals- 
hood upon tbe succces of this engagement), if he can 
distinguish all those ill consequences, dull distinctions, 
and inconsistent notions, which have been levied in 
this quarrel, and i-educo each pai'ty within the due 
limits of Scripture and saving knowledge ; such a 
person indeed deserves all commendation. And such 
an one I thought I bad met with, nor yet see reason, 
notwitbsttuiding all tbe late attempts upon him, to 
alter my opinion ; in a book entitled, " The Recon- 
cileableness of God's Prescience of the sins of Men, 
with tbe Wisdom and Sincerity' of His Counsels, ' 
Exhortations, and whatsoever other means He uses 
to prevent them ; in a Letter to the Honourable 
Robert Boyl, Esquire ;" and in a " PostBCiipt to 
tbe late Letter of tbe Beconcileableness of Gktd'a 
Pi-eecience, &c., by John Howe, tbe Author of that 
Letter." 
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Yet there was one paeE^e in the cloEe of hi£ 
" Letter," p. 154, which Beem'd, as I thought, to lye 
open to cenBtire ; where he askt pardoD, as " having 
hndled it up mostly in the intervab of a trouble- 
Bome long jotimey." It Beem'd a piece too well 
elaborate to have been perfected amidst the hurry of 
the road, the noise of inuB, and the nan^ea of the 
packet-boat. And how conld he hope, after Baying 
this, in eo captious an Age as. we live, to escape some 
reflexion ? bnt that at least men would inquire 
Trhether he went by st^;e-Goach, or on hoieetraok : 
both which are professed enemies to meditation and 
judgment ? (for it is propable he had not that ancient 
acoomodation of hoi'se-littere, wherein, without any 
impediment to their thoxights, men travelled with 
all the privilege and equipage of a cloBet,) whether 
he had not lost his way or fallen among thieves, and 
how he found himself after his journey ? with all 
the questions men are subject to at their arrival 
home, and which even when aak'd in civility, yet are 
troublesome. He might, had it not been for the 
jogging, have remembered how unfortuDaie most 
Writers have been in such excuses, and what advan- 
tage ill-natur'd men have taken to misinterpret 
them. So he that apol(^iz'd for using a foi-ein 
tongue was told, that no man had prohibited him his 
native langu^e in his own country. Others, 
alledging that they had at the same time a fit of the 
stone, gout, or other distemper, have been tAxed, as 
lying under no obligation of publishing their infirmi- 
ties, but who might, however, have cur'd themselves 
of that of writing. And ho that pi-etended to treat 
at once of ft serious, while he was amused with "a 
more comfortable importance," was advertis'd, that 
be ought therefore to have so long abstained either 
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fi-om the one or the other. Bnt, in earnest, thiacon- 
fessiou of Mr. How'b ie bo far from any each arrc^nce, 
that it rather argues his modeety. For, if eome can 
oven in riding name all the contrary motions, till 
they have by memory plaid out a game at chess 
(which was first invented as an emblem of predeter- 
mination), why shonld it be more difGcult, orleES 
allowable, to one of Mr. How'a abilities, in the inter- 
ruptions of travel, to give a mate also to that 
question ? Tho worst therefore that can be said of 
him, in allusion either to his " Letter " or his journey, 
is, — " at poterat tutior esse domi." Yet seeing that 
this was the greatest fault that I remarked in reading 
him over, I would not pass it by without notice, 
lest I might have cause to suspect myself of a par- 
tiality, which I desire not that othei^ should exercise 
in mine own particnlai-. 

But for the rest, whereas the things considerable 
in all Discoui-seB are the subject, the end, the reason- 
ing, the method, and the style ; I must profess, that 
afi for as I understand, I have met with few manual 
treatises, that do in all these respects equal it. 
For the subject, it appeai-s in tho. title ; than which 
there was none of greater dignity to be handled, or 
of greater use, if rightly explain 'd and comprehended. 
And no less is that of predetermination, which he 
only treats of collaterally ; and upon which therefore, 
in hope to fiod him less prepared, he bath been 
attaqued in the flank, with most vigour. His end 
was most commendable, being to make the paths 
Btreight, and remove those stumbling-blocks which 
the asperity of others had laid in the way to Heaven ; 
to rectifie men's apprehensions concerning God, and 
leave them without pretence for negligence in their 
duties, or despair of performance ; much less for 
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despight garnet the Oreatour. Eia argning then is 
plain and galid, for evidonco, rather than dispute ; 
nor does he either tiirow the duet of antiqne dis- 
tinctions in the ejes of his readere, to blind them, or 
yet raise the spectres of ancient anthois, or conjure 
their venerable names, to frighten men out of their 
senses and understanding ; but declares against all 
the prejudice or advantage by such proceeding, as 
unlawful charms and jn-ohibited weapons in the con- 
troversie. His method thereafter is direct and cohe- 
rent, his style perspiouous and elegant : go that it is, 
iu short, a manly discourse, resembling much, and 
expressing the humane perfection ; in the harmony 
of language, the symmetry of parts, the strength of 
reason, the excellency of its end, which is so 
serious, that it is no d^ect in the similitude with man, 
that the Letter contains nothing in it suitable to the 
property of laughter. 

All which put together, and although it does, and 
must everywhere partake also of humane imperfection, 
it might have been hoped capable of that civility which 
men, and especially learned men, bnt most of all 
Divines; do usually, or should allow, to one another. 
That it should not be made ridiculous, being writ in 
BO good earnest ; nor assaulted, being so inoffensive ; 
much less that it should be defaced, mutilated, stabb'd 
in so many places, and the Author through it, which 
ia even in writing a kind of felony. Yet this fiath 
been its misfortune in a rencounter with an immodest 
and hectoring Discourse, pretending to the title, " Do 
Causa Dei ; or a Vindication of the Common Doctrine 
of Protestimt Divines concerning Predetermination, 
viz. The Interest of God, as the First Cause, in all 
the Actions, as such, of Rational Creatures, from the 
Invidious Consequences with which it is burthened. 
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by Mr. John How, in a late Letter and PoBtBcript, 
of Grod'a Pi-escience: by T. D," By which first 
lettei'H, seeing it appears to paae incognito, I will bo 
far observe good manners, as to interpret them only 
"The Discourse," heartily wishing that there were 
some way of finding it guilty, without reflecting 
upon the Author ; which I shall accordingly indeayour, 
that I may both preserve his, whatsoever, former 
reputation, and leave him a door open to ingennity 
for the future. But The Discouree justifies itself as 
if it had been typified by Paul's withstanding Peter 
to his face, when he came to Antioch, (so easy 
is it to patronti^e humane paatdons under the pretence 
of the cause of God, and apostolical example) T. D. 
p. 23. whereas it rather resembles in the bravery, 
though not in the occasion, that exploit of Peter's, 
Matt. xivi. 51, 52, for which our Saviour, 
though done in His defence, i-ebuked him ; adding, 
" They that take the sword, shall perish by 
the sword:" [St. John xxvi. 52.] and the taking 
the pen hath seldom better success, if handled 
in the same manner. I therefore, having had the 
leisure to read it over, and thereby the opportunity 
of a second caution, how the unmly quifl is to be 
mani^ed, have thought that I could not at present 
render a better account of that time to myself or 
others, than by publishing these remarks; as Mr, 
How's Letter may serve for a pattern of w^hat is to 
be imitated , so The Discourse may remain as a mark 
(the best use it can be put to) of what ought to be 
avoided in ail writing of controTersies, especially by 
Divines, in those that concern Keljgion, The nature 
of this matter would admit of no better method, than 
that the errours observable should be distinguished 
under several heads ; to each of which the particular 
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instanceB are jef erred. The first article tliat I prefer 

against The DisconrEe, is ; 

He trifling and oaTilling about norda, when they aSect not the 

First instance. Mr. Howe, on pnrpose to prevent 
any anch idle practice, had, in the het page of his 
PostBcript, plainly s'nmni'd np the constant sense both 
of that and his Letter which he would abide by ; 
" That God doth not by an effioaciouB influence nni- 
vereally move tmd determine men to all their actions, 
even those actions which are most wicked." Here 
waa the subject ready stated, gainst which, if any- 
thing, The Discourse ought to havo directly apply'd. 
But instead of that T. D. p. 1. It eaith, " Mr. Howe 
gives us hiB sense in various terms, and such as seem 
repugnant to each other. One while that which be 
denies, is a predeterminativo concurrence, and prede- 
terminative concourse ; another whUe, 'tis predeter- 
minii^ influence, and a determinative influence, and 
efficacious influence." This is the same in T. D. as 
if Its"concuiTent wheiTy-men,"p. 27, after they had 
taken in their fai'e, should be long pulling off their 
doublets, and then carry a man to another stairs than 
they were directed. The one shows that they had 
but little heart to their labour ; the other, that they 
knew not the river, unless perhaps they have a design, 
if they can £nd a place convenient, to rifle the pass- 
enger. For Mr Howe had expressly pitch'd upon 
that one term of efficacious influence. But as for 
those other repeated by 'J^e Discourse, they were 
Buoh as Mr. Howe found in the controversie, not of hiis 
own making, nor therefore is he accountable for 
them : but, however, it was his ingenuity to mention . 
them ; and having done so, to bind himself to a point, 
to one word of the most certain signification, as a 
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place where any adversary might alwaiea be stire 
to Bpeak with him. Yet It, to fiod out matter for 
diecouree, and to show Ite great leading, tells ne, as if 
that were the bneinees, what Strangius saith, and 
what Dr. Twisse, concerning predetermination and 
concourse ; and again what Strangiue, of the differ- 
ence between concoiirse and influence, p. 2. and saith 
that, "as for those two phrases, predetei-minative 
concurrence, and predeterminative concourse, they 
ai'e in effect coDtradictio inadjecto." And so let them 
be, upon condition that not Mr. Howe, (as The Dis- 
course would have it) but the first inventer may bo 
bound to answer for it. For the truth is, the brothers 
of dispute do usually so handle their matter, and refine 
so far, till they want at last either words to express 
their meaning, or meaning to express in words. And so 
it hath fared with the imaginers of the predeter- 
minative concourse and concurrence. 'Tis very well 
that this scene of debate lies in Oxford (or London), 
for, upon theae terms, it would be impossible at 
Newmarket, whei-e Prre and Con run their heats, to 
decide any match without sending fora judge to the next 
University ; and it is less difficult for Pro and Con, 
or for Pro and Non-con, to set their horses tt^ther. 
Yet suppose, as The Discourse afdrms, that this prer- 
determinative concourse or concuiTcnce, had been, 
words of Mr. Howe's own choosing; whereas he on 
the contrary rejects them for that of offlcaciona 
iafluence, the impropriety therein had not been 
greater, than of that phrase which X. D, p. 25. uses, 
and had right to, sunultaneons concourse, which is, 
if I mistake not, as much as to say, conconcourse. 

The same (if greater be the same) " trifling and 
cavilling about words that affect not the cause," it is' 
to say, T. D. p. 2, " As for that latter phrase, injiiienc« 
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which Mr, Howe raakes equipollent with the former 
coneaiirse in these words, Post, p. 29. ' I here affect not 
the carioeity to diEtingaish theee two terms, as BOme 
do ;' - 1 had rather he ehould hear Stvangius again 
than me, blaming his not affecting ' that curiosity o£ 
distinction,' and then It cites Sti-angius de Vol. Dei, lib, 
i. c. 2. p. 59, assigning the difference between them. 
This is a trivial litigation about words, where the thing 
intended is sufficiently understood (or ratljer is intel- 
ligible), and, whether it be said influence or concourse 
makes no more to the business, than the impropriety 
objected, to pi-edetermining or previous concourse, 
which any indifferent Beader can see to have been 
spoken generally, of a priority of the supposed 
influence on God's part, not in time, but in nature 
and causality. Strangius, indeed, writing a lai^ 
treatise concerning that subject, dietingnished all the 
terms more accurately : -but Mr. Howe, it being there 
done to his hand, and writing on the by, only two or 
three pages, had not the space or the occasion to 
enlarge upon them. And it is an infirmity which 
Mr. Howe, I observe, is much subject to, that he 
seldom useth any notional terms or distinctions, 
Tf here he^;an make men comprehend him better with- 
out them; and at that indeed he hatha singular 
faculty. His very saying that he "affected not, 
there, the curiosity to distinguish those two terms, as 
some do," showsit; but withall, that he was not ignorant 
of them, and that he could also distinguish when he 
saw reason, and in time and plafte convenient. The 
Discourse might with more cause have accused him 
of ambiguity, aHd raised scruples about his curiosity ; 
for that is taken in many several significations. As 
for example, sometimes it is used for a commendable 
exquisitenese in things considerable, and worth the 
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l&bonr. Otterwhiles it is deecribed, " Quotiee plus 
diligentiae qnam oportebat impendimnB rebus, vel 
. nostris, vel alieais. Noetris, qunm minima qvaeque 
disquiiimue et ntiUius frngie ; alienis, qnam de rebns 
caeterorum occultioribQB non eatis cam padoie pers- 
CFutamor ant interrogamuB." So not Strangins, nor 
Doctor Twiese, but Cicero. Which that 1 may do 
equal right to The CieconrBe in translating Latine, is 
to Bay, " That m called cnriosity, when men nse aa 
impertinent diligence in things relating tothemeelvea 
or others: to themselvee, when they are bnsie abont 
every trifle, and what is of no moment : to othera, 
when they exercise a scrutiny, or ask questiooB 
beyond modesty, concerning their private affairs." 
Andl had i-ather It shonld hear Cicero again, " than 
me blaming It for this latter sort of curiosity : 
" Beperiam multos, vel innumerabileB potina, non tam 
cariosos, nee tam molestOTquam vosestis." That is, 
' I could find many or rather innumerable men, 
neither so troublesome n6t so curious as you are.' 
And Quintilian explains it further ; " Est etiam quse 
parergia vocatur, supcrvacua, ut sic dixerim, opero- 
sitas ; ut a diligente ouriosua, et a religione super- 
stitio distat," i. e. ' There is also that which is c^ed 
parergia, a supcrfluoiiB and laborious nicety ; as a 
curious man differs from a dUigent, or superstition 
from religion.' But besides aU this, euiio«t« signifies 
an Informer : in which sense, I suppose, both Mr. 
Howe and T. D. would be loath to accept it. Yet 
■ perhaps I may gratifie them in the authority or quo- 
tation. Suet. Aug. c. 27. " Nam et pinarium equitein 
Homanum, qnam concionante se admiasa turba p^- 
Qomm, apud milites, subscribere qucedam animad- 
vertisset, cnriosom et speculatorem ratns, coram 
oonfodi imperavit." Which text, if a little help'd in 
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the tifmBlBting, might eei-ve them to notable purpose 
' but however so it is, that taking the knight to be a 
Bpy andan infoi-mer.hecanBed him forthwith to be slain 
in hie preeence.' And lastly in the code, Tit, de Curio- 
Bis de Stationai'iis : cnriosae is a poBtmastor, if Mr. 
Howe be dtspos'd at any time to take another " long 
tronblesome jonraey," and do not " dieaffect also that 
curiosity." It had been much more to the purpose 
to have learnt these several acceptations of cariosity, 
than to have esei-cieed it in the worst sense, in such 
needless disquisition b, when a question stated in other 
terms was in expectation every minute to be disputed. 

But to say that in those, " I hare affect not the 
curiosity to distinguish those two terms of concourse 
or influence, as some do," was to make the latter phi-ase 
" influence equipollent with the former concourse," is 
gratis, or rather ingratiut dictum, and ought not to 
have been but upon the consultation first with Mr. 
Howe, to have had his concurrence ; no nor then « 
neitber. For should Mr. Howe be never so much of 
opinion, as he seems otherwise, that they ai'e equi- 
pollent, yet it can never be true that these words do 
infer it. As suppose that I should say, ' I affect not 
here the curiosity to distinguish betwixt the candor 
and the acutoness of The Discourse in this particular,' 
do I therefore think them equipollent, or that 
one of them hath not the sti-onger ingi-edience 'i 
though indeed there is little of either. 

Another (for this hath been too pregnant to say a 
Fecond) instance to the same head is where The 
Ksconrse, p. 26. tells ua ; "It is an unaccountable 
inadvertency, (for to salve his honour, so I will call 
it> rather than a slip of judgment, )to produce cursing 
and swearing for instances of actions downi-ight, or 
for the substance of them evil, &c. This indeed is 
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onriodty in the higheet degree of perfection, if (for 
I muBt be aware too of STioh exactneeB) there be 
degrees of perfection. And a heavy charge it is, which 
I know not whence it could light upon Mr. Howe, bnt 
that the curious are likewise given for the most pai-t 
to he cenBoriouB, where they have no reaeon. For 
Mr. Howe, Poet. pp. 33-4, eitamining an argument 
used by some for God's predetenni native concurrence 
to wicked actions, because there are no actions of 
man on earth so good, which have not some mixture 
of sin in them, &c. See Postscript p. 32.) saith, " This 
argument must bo thus conceived : that if God con- 
cur Jiy detei-minative influence to the imperfectly 
good actions of faith, repentance, love to Himself, 
prayer ; therefore to the acts of enmity gainst Him- 
self, cuTsing, idolatry, blaspheiiij, &c. And ie it 
not a mighty consequence, if to actions that are good 
quoad substaittiam, therefore to such as are io the 
• substance of them evil ? Wo oorsclvcB can in a 
remoter kind concur to the actions of others. Because 
you may afford yourself your leading concurrence 
to actions imperfectly good, therefore may yoii to 
them that are downright evil ? because to prayer, 
therefore to cursing and swearing ? and then ruiiie 
men for the actions you induced them too ? You'l 
say, God may rather, bnt sure He can much lew do 
BO than you. How could you be serious in the pro- 
posal of this question ?" For this argument had 
been pi-opoeed by way of question, and I have on' 
purpose set down Mr. Howe's answer at length, that 
it might be evident, without further brangling, how 
little, I mean how no, cause there was for this anim- 
adversion upon him, epeaking expressly of such 
cursing and sweaiing only as is evil quoad avbitan- 
tiam. For certainly those "acts of enmity against 
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God HiiEieelf," wbicli Mr. Howo there enomer&teBr 
cuTsing, and then idolatry, bla^heinj, &o. are, and 
were so underrtood by him, and by all but such as 
take care to the contrary, as luticb evil in themselveB 
as that adultery which The Disconree itself owns to 
be BO, p. 72. " becatiBe no end or ciioimiBtance can 
make it good." So that this ado ia made for Mr. 
Howe's not saying profane cursing and swearing; 
indeed a very bainouB and notorious omission; even 
as it would be for a man, so often as he uses the 
words and or the, not to distinguish or tell his 
Beadei, that he intends and in an exegetical sense, or 
the in an emphatical ; or whether in their ordinary 
capacity. How " unaccountable soever this inadTen- 
tency" were in Mr. Howe, it is well The Discourse did 
not call our Saviour to account, Matth. v. 34, for for- 
bidding swearing in general terms, nor St. James, cap. 
V. V. 12, for the same as to swearing, or c. iii.v. 9,10, 
because tho apostlo docs not there descanl upon . 
cursing more distinctly, and add prophane to its char- 
acter. But had The Discoui-se done so, it would have 
been obvious to every man, that tho pon deserv'd the 
same brand that is set upon the tongue in that chap- 
ter. I wonder how in this lyncean perspicacity It 
oversaw a more remarkable errour of Mr. Howe's 
about "actions in their substance evil;" where in 
the same pi^es 33, 34, he writes qoad Bubstaniiaja, 
which could not be Mr. Howe's inadvertency ; for 
in that paragraph he also spells conseqence and qestion 
in the like manner, and therefore must by the some 
consequence have been a slip of his judgment. But, 
had It continued to be so unmercifully accurate, Mr. 
Howe might "have told It Its own; where p. 27. Tt 
mentions that " evil act of Adam's eating atree " (for 
I see we are all mortal), which ia a pla'asa of very 
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hard digestion. Otber proofs of this head I reserve till 
fniiiher ocoaaiou, two or three inBtaoces upon each, 
being like so many witaeEBee eufflcient for Ite convic- 
tion. Tha eecond article follows. 



First inetancB. The DiBCOurse, p. 3. saith : " The 
ambiguity of Mr. Howe's phraeea i-emoved, and the 
senBe of them being bronght to a certainty, I assert 
the contradictory to his proposition : the term efSca- 
cions suiting well enough, if Mr. Howe intend by it 
an, infallibility of tho event, or the certain production 
of those actions which God hath an influence upon." 
Now, for the better understanding of this, it is fit to 
observe that Mr. Howe's proposition is this : " God 
doth not by an efficacious influence univei-eally niovo 
and determine men to all their actions, even thoEO 
actions that are most wicked." They that a*ert tho 
contradictory, must therefore affirm that God does, 
and much good may it do them. But The Discourse 
in the words before cited, capitulates that Mr. Howe 
should by efficacious intend infallibility, &c. It 
might almost as well have said transnbstautiatiou, 
which we shall meet with p. 35. hereafter. 

Now it is indeed fit that a Respondent should 
gratify hie Opponent as far as may consist with 
civility and safety. But here ai-ises a case of con- 
science ; Whether a man may give another leave, 
that desires it, to speak non-sense. I say no. For 
non-sense and idle words ai-e of the same notion. But 
if he be one that I have no jiower over, and whom I 
can by no amicable means hinder hoax speaking non- 
sense, I, after using all good indeavours, am excuecd. 
But hei-e the case is, stronger, whore one shall not 
only take the liberty himself, but oblige me too to 
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epeak non-sense. To this I ay, that to the beet of 
my understanding, I never wiU, nor onght to do it in 
reapect to any man. Yet no lees a favour or 
favours, doth. The Discourse demand of Mr, 
Howe, in roquiring that the term efficacious 
may be expounded by infaUibHity, that is, in 
effect, the most potent influence by no influ- 
ence ; for what influence hath infallibility upon the 
actioDB of another, or upon anything ? And this, if 
it should yet obtain it of Mr. Howe, yet would con- 
sist as ill with hia own following words, or certain 
pi-oduction ; wherein he more than implies that 
infallibility and certain production are all one; 
whereas a man may certainly .and infallihly know 
what he never produces, and some too, we see, pro- 
duce what they never understand. But if The 
Discourse shall still opiniatre in this matter, let It, to 
try how well it suits, strike efficacious, for experiment, 
out of the question, and insert instead of it infalli- 
bility ai;d certain production, and then see if there 
. be any sense in it or grammar. 

Second mstance. The Discourse p, 9. pretends to 
give a definition of predcteiTnination. Predetermin- 
ation, It saith, " is thus defin'd ; A transient action 
of God, which excites every creature to act." Now 
it is generally known, that the two most perfect 
creatures in all logick, are a demonstration and a 
definition. How good The Discourse is at the first 
shall afterwards be demonstrated. But as to a defi- 
nition, it alwaies consists, as being a dialectick 
animal, of a body, which is the getins, and a difference, 
which is the soul of the thing defined ; but this will 
in neither appeal' to be perfect or rational. For tho 
genus here is action, and yet a few lines below It 
saith, that " predetermination is to be conceived of 
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yer modwn principii, nnder the notion of a principle, 
or canee of the creatnree acting, but conconree only 
per modum aetionis." Predetemiiiiation was but 
even before under the gernie of action, and now of 
cause ; BO that The Diecoui-Be hath been very liberal 
indeed of body to the definition, having given it two 
lather than fail, though oonunonly we account anch 
births to bo errors of natiire and monBtroue. Had 
The Discourse interpOEed some pages, it might have 
only argued a default of memory ; but this inconsist- 
ence at one eight, and before Its pen could be taken 
off, shows that defect not to have been, as with some 
persons, recompensed in judgment. And then for 
the difference that is assigned in this definition, it 
happens here, as usually where there is mtffit body, 
that there is least soul. Tor there is*nothing else 
left to be the difference, but, " whereby God excites 
every creature to act." If this be all. The Discoilree 
might indeed very well say, p. 7. that Mr. Howe 
would " be forc'd to grant predetermination ; " for 
how oould he possibly avoid it, when the antagonist 
defines it in Mr. Howe's own words ? who saitL, 
Postscript, p. 45. " In reference to sinful actions ; by 
this inflnence God doth not only sustain meu. who do 
them, and continue to them their natural faculties 
and powers whereby they are done ; but also, as the 
First Mover, so far excites and actuates those powers, 
as that they are apt and habile for any congenerous 
action, to which they have a natural designation, and 
whereto they are not sinfully disinclin'd." Whei'eby 
" God excites the creature to act," saith The Dis- 
course ; whereby " God excites and actuates those 
powers to," &c., saith Mr. Howe very fully here, 
and in all other places to the same senso ; so that 
if The Disoourse either understood Mr, Howe or. 
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Iteelf, either Its own definition, or the oonunon qneB- 
tion, what place was there left for argning, unless 
to debate for debat«"B sake ? TJenally when both 
parties say the same thing, there is an end of 
the diBcoarBe, btit however of the dispute: there is, 
as far as 1 eee, no doubt to be made but Mr. Howe, 
as he hath, will grant this predetermination even 
without "being forced," bat yet upon condition, and 
it is but reasonable that The Discourse will retract 
Its own foregoing words, p. 5, " This act of God is 
called predeterminatiou, because it limits the creatare 
to this action rather than to that." This indeed will 
serve The Discourae for argument either of discourse 
or dispute with Itself, being definition in effect 
against definition to prevent monstrosity, supplying 
hei-eby two sonls to the two bodies. But tiU It be 
better agreed with It, and can come to a clearer 
understanding with Itself, no third person needs or 
can be interessed in the contest further than as a 
spectator of some strange sight for his money, like 
the double child from Sussex. 

Third instance. The Discourse cites *Mr. Howe, 
Postoript, p. 71, for having there said concerning 
" God's exciting man to act " those foregoing words 
that Icome last from mentioning. But those words 
are not p. 41., but 45., and the mistime in the cita- 
tion is probably an error only of the printer's. 
Though indeed in that p. 41. Mi'. Howe with much 
perspicuity declares the same sense and opinion which 
he gives in other expressions, p. 45. For p. 41. he 
saith, " It hath been the care and designment of the 
divine wisdom so to order the way of dispensation, 
towards tho several sorts of creatures, as not only 
not, ordinarily, to impose upon them what they 
could not be patient of, but so as that their powers 
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and facnltieB might be put upon the exerciseB whereof 
they were capable, and to provide that neither theu- 
passive capacity should be overcba^;ed, nor their 
active be unimployed." But the words repeated and 
excepted agaiaet are to be fonnd iu his p. 15. and 
upon them it is that The Discourse fixes this un- 
reasonable and ill interpretation and censure ; " If by 
exciting and actuating the powers he means that 
God reduces them to act, he hath taken a large jump 
from Dui-andus to Twifise :" and so goes on to prove 
that ilUavour'd and worse conceiv'd suggeBtion. It 
ought sufficiently to have prevented this usage that 
Mr, Howe's Letter, p. 43 hath said, " That which 
hath too apparently had greatest actual efficacy with 
many in asserting predeteruiination, hath been the 
authority of this or that man of reputation, and the 
, force of that art of imputing a doctrine already 
under a prejudicial doom to some or other ill-reputed 
former Writer, I profess not to bo skill'd in the use 
of that sort of weapons." And therefore, not being 
himself the {pressor, but challenged and defied by 
another, he ought to have had the choice of them. 
What signifies Buiandus here, hut to call a man ill 
.names instead of coming to the point ? and what 
Dr. Twiese, but to weai- mail, or bring a second when 
Mr. Howe comes naked and single ? It is not what 
this or that man, but what Truth saith, that is to bo 
regai-ded ; what liberty soever The Discourse here 
takes to the contrary. It can by no means be made 
true, that Mr. Howe by these words, " God as tho 
first mover so far excites and actuates those powers, 
as that they are apt and habile for any congenerous 
action," profopses himself of Doctor Twisse's opinion, 
no more than that he is of Durandus's after having 
thus declared hia own as dearly as it is possible for 
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any man's meaning to be minuted or explain 'd. For 
DuranduB holds only a meer conttervation of the 
faculty, Itoctor Twisso a predetermination. But 
Mr. Howe, to avoid DuranduB on the one band, saith, 
■ " that in reference to sinful actions (for of these is 
the question) G«d doth not only sustain men who 
do them, and cootinne to them their natural faculties 
and powers," (which was all Durandua pretended 
to), " but also so fai' excites and actuates those 
powers, ae that they are apt and habOe for any con- 
generous action," &c., whereas, if he would have 
spoke with Doctor Twisse, he must have said, "but 
also excites and actuates those powers determinately 
to this or that action," which would have differ'd the 
whole breadth of heaven from Mr. Howe's hypo- 
thesis. And certainly such an actual influence a* 
Mr. Howe describes, added to the natural faculty, in, 
if men look near, very distinguishable from meer 
conservation of that faculty on the one, and pre- 
determination on the other side. For a faculty con- 
served, as a faculty in actu primo, (as men call it), 
includes no such hability and present promptitude in 
itself to action, as Mr. Howe proposes : smCe then 
it could never suffer a privation of it but what 
were irrecoverable. Whereas common experience 
shews faculties may be sometimes unapt for action, 
and may be supposed always so, if every moment when 
they act they be not rendred apt by a supei-added 
influence, which may habilitate them for action, 
without detei-mining them to this or that. So that all 
the confusion herein objected to Mr. Howe, is to be 
referred to that head upon which I have charged it ; 
and the " great jump " is no more than what brain- 
sick passengers, being carried alongst by the wind 
and sea, in the heaving of their vessel imagine of the 
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trees and steeplea. For he is still in the same place, 
but no man knows whither away The Discourse may 
be driven, or what port It is bound to, and whether 
It do not sail without steer^e, compaee, or anchor. 

A fourth instaiice of Its ignorance and confnsion 
aboct the matter in controversie, is Its varying, and 
that 60 often and so materially, the terms of the 
question. First of all It told ns that It asserted the 
contradictory of Mr. Howe's proposition ; which must 
be therefore by undertaking to prove (as was said 
formerly) " That G6d doth by efficacious influence 
universally move and determine men to all their ac- 
tions, even those actions that are most wicked," T.D. 
p, 3. Yet immediately after having joyned issue 
upon this, It hath a second device, p. 4, and " better 
likes Strangius his state of the quostion, viz. Whether 
God does determine or predeteimine all creatures to 
all and each' of theii action^." And then, thirdly, p. 
5, It tells us more fully what the question is, and 
how Its predetermination is to be understood, ex- 
plaining it thus (though not fully enough), viz., "an 
act of God's by which He limits the creature to this 
action rather than to that." Such an act The I>iH- 
course hath gi-anted at last, and 'twere to be reason- 
ably expected, that, after having transformed the 
question thus oft to Its own understanding and oon- 
venienco, this contradictory at least to Mr. Howe's 
proposal should bo adhered to as far ee it goes, and 
maintained ; for othei-wise what occasion ffoa there, 
or what imployment is there left for this. spirit of 
contradiction ? unless to rattle through the air, make 
vain apparitions, or in a calm day on a sudden to stir 
Hp a tempest. But if this bo The Discourse's anti- 
proposition, I that intenneddle not ae an Opinionist 
either way, but endeavour only to comprehend as far , 
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as I can Its me&ning, shall for tltat purpose put a 
case in Its own terms. 

Suppose a man to meet with some afflicting calamity 
which tends to provoke, among other his passions, 
that of aversion or hatred. He considers this or that 
man may have contiibnted to hie calamity : he con- 
siders also that God may have had an hand in bringing 
it upon him : he considers, perhaps, (and is yet nn- 
determined, till God at least determine him,) whether 
to put forth one act of hatred toward this man or 
another, toward that man or another, toward God, or 
whether only to hate the evil itself that afflicts him. 
(For it cannot be that he should hate this man with 
the eame act of hatred with which he hates another 
man, nor can he hate God by the eame act whereby 
he hates either of them, or the afflicting evil that 
hath befain him.) , At last he is limiteit to this 
rather than another action, and apprehending with 
'that prophane person, 2 Kings vi. 33, "Behold this 
evil is from the Lord, what shall I wait for the Lord 
any longer ? " he pours out his hati-ed against Giod 
Himself. The question now is, who limits him to 
this action rather than to another ? Shall we say it 
is God ? The DiBcourBe, holding the affirmative, 
must say it is God. This is indeed a dreadful repre- 
sentation of the case, but a tme one. 

Nor is it therefore to be wondred, the question 
being so frightful, that The Disconree starts and runs 
away from it so often ; and after all this, p. 9. wonld 
forget that "predetermination is an act by which 
God limits the creature to this action rather than 
that," and undertakes to define it, exclusively to 
those words, (for the definition includes the whole 
nature of the thing defined) no more but "a transient 
action of God which excites every creature to act." 
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And yet, fourthly, couBidering that the canse required 

no leee ; after taking breath, and comforting Its 
Bpii-itB, The DiBCOuree returns again in pai-t to the 
question, telling ub in the bottome of the same, page, 
9, "That it is in plain words whether God does move 
men to all their natural actione, and so to one rather 
than another." And thuB now we have a fourth 
Btate of the queetion, but yet very different from the 
first ; the afSrmative of which was undertaken to be 
defended. In short, the main controversy is about 
determining; but thiB fourth question does not so 
much as mention it either in word or iu seuBe. For 
the determining in Mi'. Howe's proposition impoi-ts 
and is so express'd, not only a moving men, but an 
efficacious moving them. (There are many motions 
which may be ineffectual.) Nor only a moving them 
to this action i-ather than to that, but also to do this 
wicked action (for of such is the controversie) rather 
than forbear it. What kind of practice is this ? It * 
is a worse thing to adulterate truth than money. The 
terms of the question are the standard. But at this 
rate no man can know what is meam or tuum, 'which 
is his' own hypothesis, and which his adversarie's, 
while what he iBsued in currant sense and weight is 
retum'd him clipp'd or counterfeit. But the obser- 
vation of this manner of dealing hath put me upon 
another thought much differing, and which at first 
perhaps may seem something extravagant. 

The camel is a beast admii-ably shap'd for burthen, 
but so lumpish withall, that nothing can be mora 
inept for feats of activity.- Yet men have therefore 
invented how to make it danse, that, by how much 
unnatural, the spectacle might appear more absurd 
and ridiculous. Its keeper leads it upon a pavement 
so thoroughly warmed, that the creature, not able to 
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escape nor abide it, Bhifts firet one foot, and then 
auotbei' to relieve itself, and would, if poBsible, tread 
the air on all four, the ground being too hot for it to 
Btand upon. He in the meantimo traverees and trips 
about it at a cooler distance, eti-iking some volunteer 
notes on his Egyptian kit, like a French daneing- 
master. But, knowing that his scholar is both in too 
much pain, and too dull to learn hiB measures, he 
therefore upon frequent observation accords a tune 
to its figure and footing, which comee to the same 
account. So that, after daily repeating the leBsou in 
private, they seem both at last to be agreed upon a 
new Arabick saraband. Having thus far succeeded, 
he tries next whether what he taught by torttire be 
not coniirm'd by custom, and if a cool hearth may 
not have the like effect. The camel no sooner hears 
his fiddle, but, ae if its ears burned with the muBick, 
and it's memory were in its feet, the animal bestii's 
forthwith it's long legs, and, with many an antick 
motion, and ill-favour'd eoupe, gratifies the master's 
patience and expectation. When he finds, upon 
constant experiment, that it never fails him, he 
thenceforward makes it publick, and, having com- 
pounded with the Master of the Eevels, shows 
it, with great satisfaction to the vulgar, every 
E&rtholomevF-fair in Grand Cairo. I would not too 
much vex the similitude, but was run upon this by a 
resemblance it hath with some, who, not being f ram'd 
at all for controversie, and finding the question too 
hot for them, do, by their flinching and shuffling 
from it, represent a disputation, till it is grown 
habitual to them, and they change gi'ound as often, 
and have the same apprehension of the Bound of an 
ailment, as the camel of an iuBtrument. 
And yet The BiscourBe hath a fifth loose foot to 
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clap on at need, as if four had not sufficed to 
praeraricate with, p. 11. where It exercigeg Its 
uncouth uimblenesa in Byllogizing : but never was 
anything more ridiculously aukward. Mr. Howe 
had, Letter, p. 35, mentioned an argument used by 
those who hold the affirmative of predetermination ; . 
"That it neceesarily belongs to the original and 
fountain-Being to bo the Firat Cause of whatsoever 
being ; and conaequently, that what there is of 
positive being ia any the most wicked action, must 
principally owe itself to the determinative productive 
influence of this First and Soveraign Cause ; other- 
wise it would seem that there were some being that 
■*ere neither primum nor o primo." This was as 
plain and distinctly laid out as poBsible, but must 
forsooth be cast into a logical tigure, where the 
offioiousneea argnea the fraud, as of those who make 
false plate imbeziUing part of the metal, and yet moke 
the owner pay moreover for the fashion. This is The 
Discourse's syllt^ism; "All positive beings ate effects 
of the First Cause. AU sinful actions" (for, It adds, 
" this ia our limitation,") " are positive beings ; ergo, 
All sinful actions, aa actions, are effects of the First 
Cause." So that here, by a syllogistical legerdemain, 
that term so essential in their argument, as cited by 
Mr. Howe, the " determinative productive influence 
of the First and Sovereign Cause," ia deanly con- 
veyed away out of sight ; the proposition undertaken 
to be maintained, that " God doth by an efficacious 
influence univoimlly move and determine men to all 
their actions, oven those actions that are most 
wicked ; " or, as It lately varied, " limits men to this 
action rather than to that," is turned out of doors by 
its own foster-father, the keeping of it being grown 
it seems too chargeable ; and all now that is infen-ed 
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is only that " &U einf nl actions, as aotions, are effects 
of the First Gaase." And what is that to the 
purpose ? If Mr. Howe must neither be allowed the 
oee of his own weapons, nor npon the gronnd whioh 
they both were agreed on, it appears that his 
Ch^enger, aotwithatanding all ItB bravadee, had no 
design, or bnt little dispoeition to meet him. The 
whde oi this may in a jnst eense be granted without 
prejudice to Mr. Howe's cause. For it matters not 
that they are effects, nnless it be also said and proved 
that they are " effects produced by Grod's determiua* 
tive influence." Yet how much powder is spent 
without doing the least execution I First a cate- 
gorical, then an hypothetical Hyllogiam £red at him, 
thea forces him to disting^sh, which Ja among 
disputants next to crying quarter, but will not givd 
it him ; runs him through with three replies to his 
distinction, and leaves him dead upon the place. 
While the proposition is all this while nntonch'ti 
Mr. Howe is out of gunshot, and his adversary (if 
one that only skirmishes with himself, deeerTCs to be 
called so) is afraid to take aim, and atarts meerly at 
the report of his own musqnet. Thus hath The 
Discourse five several times altered the property of 
the qneetion ; which is my fourth instance of Its 
ignorance and confusion about the matter in con~ 
troversie ; unless it ought to be interpreted as an 
argument rather of a strong brain, after so many 
times, and enddenly turning round, not to have fain 
down sensIeBB. 

A fifth instance to the same head, Mr. Howe, 
Letter, pp. 3V<, 37, 21, had said, "It seems infinitely 
to detract from the perfection of the, ever-bleBBed 
God, to affirm that He was not able to make a 
creature of such a nature, as, b^g continually 
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BastAmed by Him, and eTippliod with power every 
momont enitable to its nature, ahoold bo capable of 
actiBg, ualeas what He thus inables He detei-mine 
(that is, for it can moan no less tbiog, impel) it to 
do also." To this The DiscOTii-se replies, p. 15. "If 
we should ttie liberty of judging things bj theii- 
appearance at first sight, withont giving ourselves 
the trouble of a strict disquisition " (take whether 
you will, the liberty or the trouble, only talk not so 
magisterially) " we might easily be seduced into an ■ 
imagination that it does no tees infinitely detract 
from the divine perfection to afBrm ; that God was 
not able to make a creature of such a nature, as that 
it might continually sustain itself, without a supply 
of power every moment from God. For that opinion 
seems to tye God to a shorter tedder " (how trivial 
and irreverently spoken 1) " than an ingenious 
artificer who can vfose an edifice that shall last many 
years without any need of his help for reparations. " 
Compare now these two tc^ether, and maik what 
this ■ reaaoniog of The Discoui-se amounts to. Mr. 
Howe conceives (else it were very hard) that a 
creature may act, being inabled by a continual 
supply of power from God every moment. Thei-e- 
fore quoth It, a creature may be, without being 
sustained or supplied from God any moment. But 
this perhaps was only to show how ingenious Its 
first apprehensions, and how candid are Its first 
inclinations ; and whether It were " easily seduced " 
Itself, or had a mind to seduce others. It likes this 
conceit so well that It cannot yet let it go, but 
subjoyns immediately ; " And this I the rather take 
notice of, because I find it the sentiment of the most 
acute Snarez," &c. But, whereas others find their 
second thoughts to be the more judicious, Its 
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jndging thas at first eight seems more aooniate thm 
Its eeoond seeming: They, 16, "who deny God's 
immediate operation in every action of the creatnre, 
(which Mr. Howe seems to do in his answer now 
under discaeeion) will donbtleBB be compelled to 
deny that the creatnie does depend immediately 
upon the actual inflaence of God," So It quotes the 
most acnte Snarez, Met. Disp. 20. This is a most 
exemplary and primitive charity, whereby The 
Discootse hath sold all its own acateness to give it 
to the poor Snarez ; so that it hath i-ednced Itself to 
that desperate and ntmoet dulnees, as herein to say, 
"They who deny what Mi-. Howe seems by this 
answer to do,** that is as much as to fiay. They who 
suppose with Mr. Howe tlAt a creature may aet 
being inabled by God every moment, without being 
impelled, (which he above, and always modestly 
asGerts,) will donbtlees be " compell'd to deny " that 
the creatnre depends immediately upon the actual 
influence of God, which is tantamount in sense, 
which nseth to be tho meaning, as to say, It seems 
to be denied that the creature does depend, because 
it is afBrmed t6 depend. Ought not bills to be put 
np for men affected with so peculiar a distemper ? 
I cannot in the whole Common Prayer find any that 
is proper for this occasion. ' 

Another instance (for they do bo multiply on me 
in reading, that I forget to number them, and yet 
they are so signal in their kind, that they are not to 
be omitted) is p. 96. and onwards : the vain attempt 
to reconcile God's predetermining by efficacious in- 
fiuence to wicked actions with ^s wisdom and tan- 
ceiity by the same 'mediums that were used by Mr. 
Howe to reconcile His prescience of them ; yet this is 
undertaken to be done from p. 96. for several pages 
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forward, and with the same confidenM which is 
alwai^ neceeeary to ench as promise imposBibilities. 
Bnt it ie in the meantime an high contempt of all 
other men, and presumption of one's own nnder- 
Btanding that can imbolden to such an argnmeut. 
Who is there, unless Adam gave him his name, but 
sees the difference between having an influence npon 
men's wicked actions, and having no influence, which 
prescience, as such, cannot signifie him to have that 
foreknows? But nevertheless Mr. Howe hath ex- 
pressly enongh aeserted, and explained the influence 
Grod hath on all humane actions. 

For further instance, see what The Discourse saith, 
p. 61. and so along, straggling to bring the immediate 
concourse, which Mr. Howe speaks of and avows, 
under the same prejifdice with predetermination, 
which he disclaims and argues against : for all that 
idle indeavour might have been saved and prevented 
by a small supplement of understanding or memory. 
For Mr. Howe alwaies distinguishes {and so might 
any ordinary capacity for him, should he have 
trusted either that or men's common ingenuity) 
between concurring, though never so immediately, 
by an influence which doth but enable to an action, 
and by that whioh doth detei-mine to it, or impell. 
'If any man do but carry this about with him, as 
Mr. Howe does thorow his whole ti-oublesome 
journey, it is a certain remedy against all gauling, at 
least by this argumentation. 

One thing I could not but remark here, p. 61. of 
The Discourse in passing, how jovial It is and buck- 
Bom, — which is just the humour of tyi'Siits, bloodily 
cruel, — and yet at the same time full of dissoluteness 
and laughter : " I will pause a little, with the 
Beoder'fi leave, and try my skill what answer I can 
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excogitate for Mr. Howe, which will not be a com- 
mon friend to hb both " (pleaeant) " as we have been 
hitherto one to another, and I hope shall remain not- 
withstanding this pnblick -contest. " Dear Damon, 
donbtlees. But I perceive not that Mr. Howe hath 
yet had any contest with you, nor, if I can persuade 
him, ie he litely to have for the futnre, but will 
avoid you for several reasona. Is this yonr friend- 
ship ? what then, and how terrible is your malice ? 
The ancient contosts of friendship, and which made 
some pairs so illustrious, were which of them should 
die for the other, not which should cut the other's 
throat. The utmost that I have observed upon such 
publick Goutests, or that I think a man is bound to 
in Christianity, hath been to pardon such a friend, 
and bid him do hia office. Here is to be seen or , 
play'd T, D. indeed, or " Amity 'a la Mode." But ' 
goon. "This distinction is an open friend to us, 
and to which therefore upon all fit occasions we pay 
our respects." This is prity, and moet softly said, as 
if it were by the Great Mogul lying upon a silken ^ 
bed, and leaning upon cushions. And besides, 'tis a 
new invention, being the fii-st time this that ever I 
heai'd of a man that contracted friendship with a 
distinction ; but most wise men, (and so I think 
should Mr. Howe), have been used to distinguish 
with whom they conti-act it. To pi-oceed, speaking 
of determination and concurrence, these are the 
words: " But that it waits a fitter time to speak tint 
her mind, she conld say that she conceives not how 
she can compel the will," &c. (Of this compelling 
the will, I rfiall have occasion also to speak out my 
mind hei-eafter). What use was to be made of a she 
in this place, I cannot well imagine. At last The 
Discourse grows perfectly wanton; "If immediate 
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3 thinkB herself disobliged to Batisfie an 
inqoisitire curiosity as to the modus or manner how 
she joyns with the creature in an action to which sin 
does necessarily adhere," &c. What would a man 
think of this ? A female ! An immediate concurrence ! 
What sport were here prepar'd for that which ig by 
oar modems called wit, but is no more than the 
Inxniiant sterility of land not broken up or manured ! 
In the meantime, if The Digconrse be really at bo 
much ease, as It woold seem by this way of talking, 
'tis hut a security of understanding, like that of con- 
science wherewith guilty pereons confinn and deceive 
, themselvee for the present. 

I shall now come to the last instance of thisarticle. 
Not that I want abundance of more, or might not 
produce the whole book in evidence, but because it 
were time that I came to some period : and lest The 
Discourse should think I avoided Its main strength, I 
shall there examine It where . It pretends to no less 
than demonstration. For never was there thing so 
dreadfully accoutred and armed cap-a-pe in logic, 
categorical and hypothetical sy llc^^isms, majors, minors, 
enthymems, antecedents, consequents, distinctions, 
definitions, and now at last demonstration, to pin the 
basket ; terms that good Mr. Howe as a meer novice 
VB piesum'd to be unacquainted with, and so far from 
being able to endure the ratling of The Discourse's 
armour, that as those Roman legions once bragg'd, 
even the sweaty smell of Its armpits woi^d be suffi- 
cient to rout him. But some creatures are as safe by 
their weaknesse, as others by their strength, from 
being medled with by a considerable adversary. I 
that cannot boast of any extraordinary faculty for 
disputation, nor yet confesa myself void of common 
niiderstanding, am therefore the most proper perhaps 
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to try the force of tliiB demonBtration ; and whether 
The XKBconrBe be not theieio as feeble, as it was lately 
short in definition. It, p. 25, qnotee Mi-. Howe, 
Poatsc. p. 28. that he does " really believe God's im- 
mediate conconrso to all actions of His creatures 
both immediatione vtrlutis et suppositi, yet not deter- 
minative to wicked actions;" then The Discourse 
proceeds ; " Wo shall adventure a demonstration that 
it implies a contradiction for Grod to make a creature 
that can act without predetermination, i.e. applying 
it to action, and to one rather than to another action. 
And 'tis this. That snob a creature would be but ertt 
secundarium, a second being, not causa aeamda, a Eecond 
cause, or, (which is all one) God should be but ens 
primma, not eaiua prima, the First Being, not the 
Fii'st Cause," which It proves thus : " 1. If God does 
concur only by simultaneous " (an elegant term of 
The DiBcourse's own production) " concourse, and not 
by predetermination, or previous motion, then God 
cannot be the cause of the actions of the creatures, as 
they proceed from them : but the consequent is ab- 
surd, and It presumes Mr. Howe will not own it," 
What Mr. Howe may do, being thus bard put to it, 
I will not undertake : but surely there was never 
anything affirm'd with less truth or sense than The 
Discourse here doth, that " God should be tho cause 
of the actions of the creatures, ae those actions pro- 
ceed from tbem." One would think the creatures 
themselves should be the causes of the actions as they 
" proceed from them ; " (for how otherwise are they 
causes at all of thoao actions ?) and God the cause of 
those actions as they "proceed from Him." Now 
how they proceed from Him, Mr. Howe bath suffi- 
ciently shown his own conception of it, viz. " as they 
are done by a sufficient influence, which God imme- 
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diately affords to inable the Greatnre to do them, not 
to determine it thereto." And is not God to be en- 
titled a eau$a prima as well as ens primum, in reference 
to what ie done by Hh inflnence in the way before 
expressed ? Whereas, if God be tlie canse of the ac- 
tions of the creatures, as those actions proceed from 
them, the action must be done by His influence alone, 
and tbea He should not be eaaga prima, because then 
there were no cauaa seaenda. But this was only sure 
The Discourse's demon-, and the next that follows 
Its -stration. 

Mr. Howe had, as before cited, Poetsc. p. 28. avowed 
Gods' immediate concourse to all actions of His crea- 
tures, both immediatione virtutta et suppOBili. Upon 
which concession of bis It ai^es thus, (with this 
preluEory vaunt, p. 26. " He is twice killed that is 
killed with bis own weapon," so that no less than 
sudden death is to be expected in the case,) " If there 
be an immediate concourse, then there is a predeter- 
mination or putting the creature upon action before 
it acts : or else the creature is the f^t mover of itEelf 
to action." This is so unimaginably dull an argu- 
ment, that really it requires a proportionable dulnees 
in tbe reader, or an extraordinary acuteness to com- 
prehend it, and how it should be deduced from Mr. 
Howe's concession of immediate coneoui-se. For the 
ar^ment ao put receives not the least strength, not 
any, from that concession of Mr. Howe's, but rather 
from bis non-concession, and that he hath not yielded 
enoi^h, and as much as The Discourse would havo 
him, which pretends that immediate 'conconrse alone 
is not BufBcient to exclude the creature from being 
the first mover of its own actions. For, whether im- 
mediate conconrse be granted, or not granted, tbe 
case is all one as to this argument while so much is 
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not granted whereby " an acconnt may bo given how 
God and the creatnre join in one individnat action 
rather than another," as The DieconrEe wonld have 
it, p. 27. if Mr. Howe could have been perenaded to 
be thna demonstrated out of biB reaGon. 

The illnstration of Its "plausible consequence," 
as it 'tis called, p. 27. nyiy perhaps be noted, and 
shall hereafter in ifs dne place, but the demonstra- 
tion carries the bell away, and I mnet yet follow 
its tinkling. And thne it goes on, pp. 27, 28. " An 
acconnt how the paaiicular actionB of any creature's 
will come to be determined, npon the exclnsion of 
predetermination, I know none can be given." And 
how 18 this proved? for sure to affirm it is not 
demonstration. Why thus: "Not by chance:" 
(unless this saying so be an instance that it may in 
some cases) nobody dreani'd of any such thing ; but 
this was put in, I suppose, only for more harmony, 
and to run division. A good slight it is, by proving 
first a thing which no man denieB, to make it more 
credible that the ailment upon the subject in oon- 
troveraie will be as ct^ent. For the qu^tion is upon 
Its second member, "Not by the creature's self- 
detei-mining power," and hei-e The Discourse's main 
strength comes upon trial. " Tor that, as such, is 
indeterminate as to the acts to which we conceive it 
TOuBtbe some way or other determined. " Admirably 
good ! So it is indeed till the creature, as Mr Howe 
conceivcB, have determined it self ; and so it will be 
too if God be to determine it, indeterminate till he 
have determined it. But if the creature do determine 
it Belf (which if it never do, how does The DiscourBe 
call it " self -determining power ?") then I hope It is 
not indeterminate. So that the whole stress of the 
cause which was to prove that the creature so influ- 
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euced and actuated by God immediately for any 
cODgeneronH action," ae Mr. Howe hath expi-eet it) 
"cannot determine itself, iB left in the lurch, and no 

demonBtration hath heen given hitherto, but of that 
coufuBion and ignorance with which I have charged 
The DiBcourBe in thiB article, aboat the matter in 
controversie. 

Bnt it argues fnrther,^p. 28, 29, and with the 
same demonetratton, from a second conceEBion (it 
were methinkB more ingenuons, to call it a declaration 
or assertion) of Mr. Howe's of God's immediate 
concourse and predetermination to the production of 
good actions, and the neceseity thereof, pretendB to 
infer the necessity of God's immediate concourse and 
predetermination liiewise to all {that is, oven to the 
most wicked) actions. But this, beside the ridicn- 
lousness, is so odioag an nndertaking, that any pious 
man, should he be superior in the contention, would 
repent of his victory. I shall here wave it ; but if 
The DisconrBe pride it self herein, 1 give It the joy 
OS It desei-veth. 

ThiB demonstration I had aBsigned as the last 
instance of this head ; but I think I may be dispensed 
with to add another, it being an act of charity. For 
there are yet behind sis articles more, some of them 
of a more criminal and hainouB nature than those two 
that hitherto I have insisted on. 

1. Its falsifications and fictions of what Mr. How 
hath not said. 

2. Its injuriouB perverting of what he hath- 
said. 

3. Its odious insinuations concerning what there 
is no colour to object against. 

4. Its insolent boasting and self-applauBe upon 
no occasion. 
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5. Jta gross absai-dities, iaoonsiEtenciee, eelf- 
contradictionB, and nneafe expreeGions. 

6. The wrath and virulence of Its spirit. — And 
ofteutimeB it chaQcos that one and the eame instance 
18 applicable, and may bo reduced to several of these 
heads. But therefore, as oft as I can impute any 
thing which m.ight receive on higher accusation to 
Its ignorance, confusion or dulncBS {which it is least 
in any man's Belf-determiiitng power to remedy) I 
rather chuse to state it upon this more innocent 
account. And that hath been the canse which hath 
swell'd this head beyond equality : my intention 
being to be briefer on those that follow. I say 
therefore, that it is out of charity that I here attri- 
bute Its indifference betweea the modus of God's 
prescience, and God's Bupposcd predetermination to 
wicked actions to Its stupidity rather than any other 
article, or make a new one for it on pui'pose. The 
thing is thijB. 

Mr. Howe (Letter, pp. 47, 48, 49, oO), had, taking 
notice of- an argument which some use from God's 
prescience for His predetermination, said, among 
other things, very piously, " This supposed indeter- 
mination of the hnmane will, in reference especially 
to wicked actions, is fai- from being culpable of 
infei-ring that God cannot therefore foreknow them," 
&c. And after, upon consideration what others had 
endeavoured towards explaining or perplexing this 
matter, modestly adds, "For my own part, I can 
more easily be satisfied to be ignorant of the modus 
or medium of HiB knowledge, while I am sure of the 
thing, &c. It cannot therefore be so affrightful a 
thing to suppose God's foreknowledge of the most 
contingent future actions, well to consist with our 
ignorance how He foreknows them, as that we should 
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think it necessary to overturn and mingle heaven 
and earth rather than admit it." But The Dieconree, 
pp. 32, 33. Bignifiee, and then hy quoting some of 
theee words would confirm it, that we need nat he 
more sollicitonB, andare no more concerned tosatisfie 
our eelvee of the modus u! predetermination to sinfal 
actions, bo ae to separate them from the BinfulneEB of 
them, (for to hold the concluEion is with It 
demonfiti-atiou,) than about the mqdut of God's 
preBcienoe of them. Which must argue (whatever 
else) a palpable ahortneBB of discourge to think there 
is no odds betwixt a thing so plainly reveal'd iu the 
Word of Gcod BB His prescience is, and bo agreeable 
to all rational apprehension, and a notion so alto- 
gether unrevealed as thie universal predetermination 
yet appearB, and so contrary, if not to the whole 
scope and design of divine revelation, yet tp all 
common understanding and genuine senBe of eight 
reseon. But whensoever there shall bo so clear 
proof made that there ie such a thiag , as The 
Discourge's predetermination, as may soon he brought 
of prescienoe, when it shall bo as duly stated among 
the divine attiibuteB, then, and not till then, ought 
men to practise the same devout resignation of their 
reasoning about it, as Mr. How hath laudably done 
in that of prescience : but in the meantime it may 
be handled not as causa Dei, but causa homtnig, it Ib 
lawful to plead against it, and not to pay men's belief, 
but to afford theii' charity to its abettoi's. 

There was one called Antipheron, whose name 
therefore seems rather to have been given him by 
the people from a natural defect they observed in 
him than by his godfathere: he had a pecnliai- 
Bhortness of sight, but which turned him to account, 
and Baved him the expense of sending to Molamocco 
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ov Lambeth to the ^asghonse. He needed not bo 
much as contemplate himeelf in Polyphemns hiB 
mirrour, the 'water. He carried his looking-gJasH 
alwaics with him ; the next air Bupplied all, and 
eerv'd him not only to breath, bat to see hie fooe in, 
without any danger of staining or breaking it. A 
great convenience thus to be able every minute to 
blow himeelf a new looking-glass. But how happy 
were it, if, what the shortneEs of his s^ht, the 
dulne^ of men's minds conid have the same effect, 
to ohject to them continually their own image, and 
make it nnnecessai-y for others to represent them. 
Then might The DiEooui'se also have excused me 
from this labour, and upon reflesdon with itself, 
have diecem'd its own unfitnesa and ignorance to 
manage this or any other controversie. 

For want of such an immediate inspection on Its 
own defects. Its natural undistinctnesB seems to 
perceive faults in others, and, to find a mote in their 
eye, neglects the beam in Its own. — [St. Matthew 
vii. 3.] It overlooks so gross a practice as in its 
p. 47. to translate out of StrangjuB into English 
Doctor Twisee's argumentation about the same 
prescience of God of future contingencies, under- 
taking still to demonstrate, p. 46. (that is the word) 
that this foreltnowledge depends upon the divine 
decree, while in the meantime It never gives us, 
though the book was in Its hand, Strangius his full 
and articulate answer to it in the same place, lest 
any man should know of it ; but, to conceal Its own 
disability for any reply to it, challenges Mr. Howe 
to answer Doctor Twisse's irrefragable argument 
over again. But, p. 16., in Mr. Howe It can find 
two "unpaidonable faults in a man of learning and 
ingenuity." 
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First, anticipation; for, he having, (Letter, p. 21.) 
said, "unleee He determine* (that Ie to say, for it can 
mean no less thing impel,") that is the word accused, 
" the creature to do it : " this is made so hainous, 
that I thought at first it had been the anticipation 
of the revenufl, but, when all comee to all, I see it ie 
nothing but the explaiaing a word of less obvions 
import by another more obvious : and nothing is 
more usual in The Discourse it self, and among men 
of learning. And The Dificoaree it Belf adds here in 
tho same minute " impelling, i. e. compelling (for 
,that is Mr. Howe's senee of the term, as will 
appear ere long.)" which is methinkB as early, 
and a more perverse anticipation than Mr. Howe is 
unpai-donable for, by how much It does by these 
last words own that impel, unless It signify compel, 
is allowably, bat affirms that in Mr. Howe's sense it 
is compel, as will appear ere long, which is moreovet 
false, and therefore I will be so subtle as to take out 
my pai-don in time for calling this anticipation ; for 
indeed .that which neither is, nor ever can appear, 
ere long or short (as for Mr. Howe to mean compel) 
cannot be anticipated. 

But the second unpardonable fault of Mr, Howe's 
is his " immodest begging the question ;" and wherein ? 
"I may well call it so," (quoth The Discourse), 
" because he knows we aeitber can nor will grant his 
argument without ruining our hypothesis." This is 
all the proof assigned of his begging the question. I 
do indeed confess that Mr. Howe was much to blame 
in urging an ai'gumont to the ruine of their precious 
hypothesis ; but I think it falls not under that pre- 
dicament of begging, though this does of robbing the 
question ; and however his crime is more excusable, 
because, in common probability, Mr. Howe, having 
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writ Mb Letter and Postscript before The Disconrse 
replied to him, might be ignorant that it was Its 
dear hypothesis. For my part I take the very first 
title of the book, " De Causa Dei," to be more 
notoriously guilty both of anticipation and begging 
the quoBtion, than that Mr. Uowe could httve any- 
thing upon either account herein justly imputed or 
objected to him. 

The third article, of which I shall catalogue some, 
it being endless to enumerate all the instances. 

Its many drange faltiJUatiojis and fictions of what Mr. Saici 
hath tint said, and then discoursing of them as iftkty were said. 
As for a first instance. In Its Epistle, p. 10, Mr. 
Howe is accused of having "denyed God's immediate 
concurrence to all actions, because, Letter, p. 36. he 
sales, (not as The IKEcourse cites it, -' it sufficiently 
salTOB," but) " it may well be thought sufficiently to 
salve the rights ('and priviledges,' omitted) of the 
rirst Cause, that no action can be done but by a power 
derived from it, which, in reference to forbidden 
actions, intelligent creatures may use or not use aa 
they please." Is anything said here that implies any 
denial of immediate concurrence ? Why may not 
that power derived bo immediate to the action ? Is 
anything said to tho contrary, or which accords not 
well with what is pretended to be said ex oppoiito ? 
But to make this accusation good It conceals another 
passE^ in the very same paragraph : " Besides that 
it aeema infinitely to detract from the perfection of 
the ever-blessod God, to affirm He was not able to 
make a creature of such a nature, as, being con- 
tinually sustained by Him, and supplied with power 
every moment suitable to its nature, should be in- 
capable of acting, unless whatsoever He thus enables 
He determine it to do also." So that the charge is 
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founded meerly on Mr. Howe's not having used the 
express word 'immediate' concnrrenoe in that sen- 
tence, and in concealing disingenuously what he had 
cxpreEsed, and what fully includes ' immediate con- 
curi'ence ' in the sense that he afterwards aaserta and 
explains it, PoBtscr. p. 23. to be both immediaUone 
virtvlie, 'and euppoiitt to " all actions, though not 
determinative to wicked actions," Although it would 
be something ridicnlous to say, that The Discourse 
read one part of thia with Its eyes shut, and the 
other part with Its eyes open ; yet 'tis more false 
that Mr. Howe did there, or any where else, deny 
Ood's immediate concurrence ; and 'tis the best 
excuse of which thia (otherwise forgery) is capaUe. 
Second instance. It feigns in tne same p. 10. that 
Mr. Howe hath, (Postscr. p. 39.) affirm'd predeter- 
mination to all actions." It were strange if he 
should, but it IB pretended to be proved by these his 
words ; " The active providence Of QtoA about all 
the actions of men, couGists not meerly in giving 
them the natural powers whereby they can work of 
themselves, but in a real influence upon those 
powers." Thifl is (to speak the meet softly, and 
indeed more softly than the thing will admit) an 
unkind interpretation, after what Mr. Howe hath 
been quoted to eay in my former instance: bnt 
especially, if The Disoourse can or would' be pleased 
to consider (after Its invidious and deceitful generality 
in citing Letter, from p. 32. to CO. and the Postscript, 
without assigning one word) that Mr. Howe's assert- 
ing here of God's real influence upon men's natural 
powers does not at all imply that predetermination, 
which he there all along opposes. For can there be 
no influence but such as is determining? He hath 
shown there both may be and is. How often is thrare 
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such influenoe by the operation of common grace as 
doth not determine ? 

Third instance. In the same p. 10. becanse Mr. 
Howe hath (Letter, p. 32.) said, "Some actions of 
the creatures are in themselves moet malignantly 
wicked," and (Letter, p. 46.) " intrinsecally evil:" 
therefore It, falely enongh, reproaches him to have 
by these words " denied that all actions have in them 
a natural goodne^." Whereas Mr. Howe here speaks 
of actions as they are morally evil or wicked, that is, 
as specified by direction to an undue object. Is not 
such a specifying dii-eetion inlrinsecal ? Is not the 
specification of everything intrinsecal to it ? And so 
are not such actions truly eaid to be evil in them- 
selves which so specified can by no circnmstances be 
made good '! But Postscr. p. 36. (which is prodnced 
to aigue him of inconsistence) he owns that " thei-e 
is not any action so sinful, but hath some natural 
good as the subBtrate matter thereof," abstractly and 
physically considered, and yet so" they can never be 
prodnced by God nor man, but concreted with their j 
individuating circumstance ; nor doth the affirming 
the one infer the denial of the other. If it did, The 
Diaconi-ge itself hath, done the same thing, p. 72. - 
" Thus some actions are said to be in themselves evil, 
when they are evil in regai'd of their object, &c. 
Thus the hatred of God and adultery are in them- 
selvea evil," &c. But I suppose 'twould judge it 
hard-dealing to say tiiat It denies (though it be an 
hard saying to affirm) that natural good which is the 
substrate matter thereof, and which alwaies a't a dead 
lift It hath recourse to. 

Fourth instance. From Mr. Howe's having (Letter, 
p. 33.) said, *' Nothing ia more apparently a simple 
and most strictly natural impossibility, than to do an 
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action whereto the agent is determined hy an infinite 
power;" It, (Epiet. p. 11,) hath the ridicnlous gross- 
ness to charge Mr. Howe with there affirming that 
predeteiinination forces the will ; as if oothing could 
make a thing naturally impoBBible to a man bnt force. 
He cannot make a new snn ; but what force hinders 
him ? This is indeed force,, or i-ather fraud ; for 
otherwise it is impoesible to deduce it. But whether 
of them be used against a chosen adversary, makes it 
seems no ecruple in a conscience diverted with dispu- 
tatioQ. 

Another instance. It calumniates Mr. Howe, p. 
87. to have " asserted the positivity of sin," and there 
calls it, " the foundation of hie hypothesis," proceed- 
ing with great pains to disprove it, "boiTOws one 
argument," to load him with, ■' from the most leai'ned 
Dr. Barlow, the now renowned biehoii of Lincoln ; " 
Mi^B the minor, then 'the major ; and draws up a 
whole pi-ocess, as if it were in the SpiritnaJ Conrt, 
against him, and T. D. were become his chancellor. 
There is none in England, nor especially Mr. Howe, 
as I imagine, but would reverence the authority of 
that excellent person in all points of learning or con- 
troversy. Bnt The IHscourse is too bold to make use 
of bis power withoivt his commission, in a case where 
Mr. Howe hath not said one word to afGrm such 
positivity. 

A fnrther instance. With the same truth, that is, 
falshood. It feigns, and that often, that Mr. Howe, by 
God's having in-esistible influence upon the -will, 
means " (iod's forcing of the will unto the most 
wicked actions." As for example, p. 39. from Mr, 
Howe's, p. 40. " In-esistibly, that is in his sense 
forcibly." Whereas Mr. Howe thei-e objects to his 
adversaiies, their holding such an irreBietible deter- 
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mination of the will, but forcing of it nowhere. Yet 
at what expense of leai-niiig, and with how mnoh less 
of ink and ingenuity does The Discourse argue that 
the will cannot he forc'd '. which Mr. Howe, having 
denied that irresiBtihle influence, must of necessity 
disown for its further absurdity, had he thonght his 
adversaries guilty of it. But he appeal's to me to 
have been far from imagining it of them, nor could 
any but The Discourse have imputed it to him ae his 
sense, that' God does by force whatsoever He does . 
ii-resistibly. What law of reason is there, or bow can 
The Discourse justify such a falsification but by 
custom ? 

If that shall be a sufficient plea. It will never 
want instances further to warrant the practice. As 
in this following (forgery I may not call it, having 
to do with such exactness, but) rasure. Mr. Howe, 
having been upon the argument of the will of God 
concerning those that perish, had (Letter, p. 45) said, 
" The resolve of the divino will iu this matter, was 
not concerning the event," what he shall do, (i. e. 
absti-actly and singly, as these nest following worda 
shew) " but concerning his duty what he should, and 
conoeming the connexion between his duty and his 
happiness." Hereupon what does mean The Dis- 
.coui-se?p. 116. Itrefera to those words of his p. 
112. and recites a further passage of his Letter (pp. 
115-116) to argue tbem of repugnancy these to the 
former, but to that purpose conceals Mr. Howe's last 
clause, " but concerning his duti/ what ho should, and 
conceraiug his connexion between his duty and his 
happiness," which being taken in, as it ought, there 
could have been no pretence of inconsistency. And 
it adds, that Mr. Howe's answer (Letter p. 116) 
'* that ' imperfectioii is no way imputable to the 
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divine will meerly for not effecting evSry thing 
whereto it may have a real piopeneion,' ie no answer 
to the objection:" upon th is strange pretence, that 
" a real propeneion of will is no will," aB if it were 
a thing impoEeible that propension shoiild be either 
habitual or actual. 

So also for continual instance. The Discourse, pp. , 
118. 119, feigns a question fo have been proposed by 
Mr. Howe, " Whether it be fitting for God eifica- 
ciously to overpower all men into a compliance with 
the overtures He makes to them in common ; "' and 
then It creates also an answer for him : " It is not 
fit for God to overpower men without making any 
overtures to them at all ; " and, to make a Eong 
of three parte, judiciously decides : " the answer is 
not fitted to the question." I mugt confess that upon 
some former esperimeutB I doubted of the rectitude 
of Its judgment, but I was not wary enough to 
suspect a falshood, which must be so notorious, as 
that there should be no such question or answer. 
But in good truth none there is that I can find of 
Mr. Howe's mark : the question no where in terms, 
b«t the answer neither in tenus nor sense, nor any- 
thing like it. So that The Discourse is not to be 
allowed in any Coui-t either as a competent judge or 
a legal witness, but may deserve to be tryed for a 
criminal befoi-e any logiok -tribunal. Nor needs there 
any other evidence against It for conviction, than 
those very words of Mr. Howe, that It there hath 
cited : " Grace sometimes shews itself in preventing 
exertions, and in working so heroically as none have 
beforehand [in the neglect of its ordinary method] 
any reason to expect," Letter, p. 138. Kow look 
back upon the supposititious answer, " to whom God 
makes no overtures at all :" then compare Mr. Howe's 
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words, " in the neglect of its ordinary methodfl ;" and 
now let any man judge of the honesty of such an 
adverBftry. For [how] can they be said to n^leot 
G-od's ordinary methoda to whom He makes no over- 
tares at all ? Nor is the Becond scheme of Its 
question and answer which immediately follows any 
whit better, but guilty of ae perfect forgery as the 
. first, and so ill contriv'd, that it neither agrees with 
the former, nor with the Book, thongh protending to 
be a true copy. 

And an instance it is of the same fraud to feign, 
pp. 119, 130, that Mr. Howe in his Letter hath, 
abstractly from the more fit course that God hath 
taken, " dotermin'd the unfitness of God's giving 
grace and salvation to all men." 

All that Mr. Howe hath said therein amounts only 
to assert the course which is not taken to be less fit, 
and that God doth, from, the pei-feot rectitude o£ His 
own nature, take that course that was to be taken 
most wisely, and do that which was most congruous 
and fit to be done, Letter, p. 149. What can better 
become us than to judge so of the waies that God 
hath pitched upon, and wherein we have God's own 
choice to precede and be a guide to our judgment ? 

I shall conclude this article with Its quotation, p. 
a. out of Dr. !Manton's Comment on James i. 13. p. 
101, as if that learned divine had affinued the dis- 
puted predetermination by those words. " Many 
who grant prescience, deny preordination," (viz. 
quoth The HiscourBQ, the decree whereof predeter- 
mination is the execution, eo I understand him,) 
"lest they should make God the Author of sin;", 
and It forsooth understands him so, but I hope 
without any obligation to better and sincerer 
judgments. For what one w.ord is there here that 
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can imply that preordination to be executed by the 
way of predetermination ? It is no wonder it' Sir. 
Howe be not Bocure while yet living, when thoto 
that arc at rest cannot escape go notorioue a practice, 
lliie iB the Bame as to cut off a dead man'B hand to 
Bubscribe with it to a foi^ry. There needed no lees 
it scemB, than Doctor Manton's good name, which is 
like a precious ointment, to give a better odour to 
those putrid snggestions and espressiona of " Pi-oteB- 
tantisni grown of late weary of it self." &c., bestowed 
on Mr. Howe on this occasion. And yet {for it made 
ine onrioDB) there are witneeses above esceptiou that 
also Doctor Manton consented with Mr. Howe on this 
point, and expreBt a great sense of the danger of the 
contrary opinion. And whensoever The Disconi-se 
signifies Its doubt of it, I will nudertake to make out 
their evidence. 

The fourth article that natnrally Buccceds the 
former falsifications. 
Its vain but m 

As for a first instance, where, p, 45, It represents 
Mr. Howe's words, (Letter, pp. 29, 30.) to imply 
"an aiBrmation of a foreknowledge of Christ's death 
antecedent to God's decree concerning it." The 
words are these, which It ushers in with ("Let us 
hear, if our patience can bear- this exercise, whether 
Mr. Howe's gloEs upon Acts iv. 28. doth not corrupt 
the text : ' If they had known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.'") That is, "God 
foreseeing wicked hands would be prompt and ready 
for this tragiek enterprizo. His soveraigu powej-, and 
wiee counsel concurred with His foreknowledge, so 
only and not with less latitude, to define or determijie 
the bounds and limits of that malignity than to let it 
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proceed unto this execution." What common sense 
oi- ordinary ingenuity could have found lees in these 
words thau that Mr. Howe doth therein at least 
IH-ofess the foi-ekaowledge and tho decree to have 
been simtd et semel, which is far from affirming the 
foreknowledge to be autecedent ? But Mr. Howe 
had, moreover, immediately before these words cited, 
said, "It was a thing which God's hand and counsel 
had detei-mined before to bj done." But this The 
Discourse conceals, lest Itself should be detected of 
Buch a wilful perversion, and the better to make 
Doctor Twisse's censure (which otherwise had been 
nothing to the business) take place upon Mr. Howe, 
p. 46. "ThoBO Jesuitical dictates of the foreseen 
determination of the humane will before God's 
decree, are not the dictates of divines disputing bnt 
dreaming." There was not any colour in Mr, 
Howe's words for any such imputation ; though I 
doubt uot that Mr. Howe believes God's decree in 
this case to be but suitable to that agency which he 
everywhere supposes Him to have in things of that 
nature. 

A second instance of the same dealing is upon Mr. 
Howe's assertion, Postsc. p. ^8. of God's immediate 
concourse to all actions of His creatures. For, p. 55. 
thence It pretends that it follows, and that Mr. 
Howe implies that "God affords men a leading 
concurrence- to actions downright evil." Arid yet 
Mr. Howe had but (Foetec. p. 29.) esplain'dand 
limited that concession, saying, " I'he concourse or 
influence, which I deny not to be immediate to any 
actions, I only deny to be determinative as to those 
which ai-e wicked." Agi-eeably to what he saith 
also, Postsc. p. 45. ■ But that limitation The Discourse 
tak^s not any notice of, pretending not to understand 
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a difference between iuducing lneii to actions which 
God will rewai-d, and to those for which He will rnin 
them. And upon this pTeeumptioD It falls into the 
uBual fit of boaating vainglorionely over Mr. Howe, 
For where perversion may go for ingenuity, insolence 
may also pass for reason. 

I cannot but observe also how in pui-Euit of this 
subject, because Mr. Howe, Postsc. p. 35. cited Luke 
vi. 9. with llosea xiii, 9. to show the difference, and 
how much more ^reeable it was to the nature of 
God to induce men by determinative influence to 
imperfectly good actions which yet lead to salvation 
and blessedness, than to such as are downright evil, 
and tend to their rnin ; It hereupon, p. 58. frames a 
chain of syllogistical ai-gn mentations, all of Its own 
devising, which yet It hath the face to father upon 
Mr. Howe. I call it the rather a chnin, because I 
remember to have read of one who had so singular a 
faculty of linking one lye artificially upon another, 
that they called him at Kome by a now nickname' 
Catena: and the dexterity, of The Discounso, in 
almost as sinister a quality, might pretend to the 
same denomination. The Samoiedes wear guts about 
their necks, but swallow them at last down their 
throats, the same natural links serving them first for 
ornament, and then for nutriment : and were The 
Discourse obliged to eat Its own words, and feed upon 
Its own chain of ayllogisms, 'twere a diet, though 
slender and unclean, yet fit enough for a barbarian, 
There is nothing can be more savage and inhumane, 
than to personate Mr, Howe here arguing, " If it bo 
unlawful for man to destroy life, then it is unlawful 
to God." And then, as if it wore a formed dispute, 
and wherein Mr. Howe maintain'd the affirmative, It 
denies the antecedent, the consequent, and- the con- 
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nesion of ItB own (not, as is pretended, Mr. Howe's) 
enthymcmo, and laboidonEly proceeds to disp:-ove the 
■whole argument thorow the eeveral members. Let 
but any man have recourse to that place of the 
Poetscr. p. 35. and consider whether there be any 
colour thence to suppose that Mr. Howe intended 
there, or gave any occasion for snch ai-gning ; and 
whether all the hlasphemies or heresies that ever 
were invented, might not be imputed to him with 
as ranch reason. I find my self so concem'd hereat 
(not in behaH of Mr. Howe, but of all common, 
moi-ality among mankind) that I think fit to i-epress 
my self, and rather leave the crime to any reader's, 
or to The Diecourse'a own censure ; for, notwith- 
standing this and aU Its other erroure, I conceive It 
yet to have some intei-vals both of understanding 

But a most undeoent thing it was for It to trifle 
in a matter so serioas, and it had been far more 
becoming to have given a clear account of Its own 
belief in this point, than to have forged arguments 
for others, create shadows for It self to spoi-t with, 
and to act in one personage the cause, the judge, the 
witness, the plaintiff, and the defendant. After all 
those to and fros, up and downs of so many tedious 
pagCB that It obliges us to, if we will go along with 
it thorow this particular, might I not in recompenco 
crave leave to be solemnly and soberly answei-ed upon 
two or three questions arising upcm this debate for 
my own better infoi-mation ? First, whether It do 
not conscientiously believe that God doth punish 
men for doing actions which in such and such cir- 
cumstances He hath forbidden them to do '? Next, 
-whether it be not manifest that according to Its 
opinion God must determine men to those actions in 
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thotte cii'cumBtaaces, that is in the same circuiUBtauces 
wherein they ai-e doue ? And lastly, whether that 
determining influence can bo withetood ? If It once 
af&Yui all these, aa I eee no tolerable evasion indea- 
vour'd bwt that It holds them all pro eon/easo, how 
can It with all lis logick and metaphyBicks extricate 
It self from maintaining that absurdity that God 
rnioes men for what He hath induc'd them to, that 
is not simply to destroy life (as It vainly strivee to 
shift off the business), but to destroy it upon such 
terms ? And then how frivolons will b]1 those 
answers, p. 55. and so forward appear to Mr. Howe's 
ai^nraent mention'd on a former occasion, rMtsoi', 
p. 33. to 34. : " We our Bclves can in a remoter kind 
concur to the actions of others : yet it doth not follow 
that because we may afford onr leading concurrence 
to actions imperfectly good, that therefore we may 
afford them to those that are downright evil ; because 
to prayer, therefore to cursing and swearing, and 
then ruine men for the actions we have induced them 
to ; you'l say, God may rather, but sure He can much 
less do BO than you." Now The Discourse calls this 
(and would blame it upon that account, as comparing 
God and the creature) Mr. Howe's ai-gument a pari; 
but it is, methinks, a fortiori, and therefore more 
reverent. If a well uatui'd man would not do so, it 
is much more disagreeable to God's nature. 

In all these things Mr. Howe (and 'tis that makes 
me like him the hotter) declares his own sense 
jilainly, however, while the other never speaks out, 
unless to give ill words, and seems to sem-ch not for 
the truth, but meerly for contention. 

The last evidence of this article shall be where It, 
p. 111. takes occasion to s^y, Mr. Howe, p. 106.- 
" professes his dislike of the common distinction of 
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voluntas liMiejilaciti et si'yni, in this i)re8eut cate" 
[viz. to explain hoiv God wills the ealvfttion of all, 
and yet only of some] " under which such ae coined, 
aud those that have much used it, have only rather 
(I doubt not) concealed a good meaning, than ex- 
preesed an ill one." Thus far it quotes Mr, Howe, 
but there stop's and Baith, "the rest is not worth 
the trouble of transcribing ; " but I therefore 
suspect the more that it is worth' it, and 
out of some cunning fetch omitted, and shall 
the rather take that trouble upon me. " It ^ems, 
I confess, by its more obvious aspect, too mnoh 
to countenance that ignominious slander, which 
])i'ophane and atheistical dispositions would fasten 
upon God and the course of His procedure toward 
men, &c., as though He only intended to seem 
willing of what He really was not ; that there wan 
an appeai'anco to which nothing did subesse. And 
then why ia the latter cali'd volarttiis, unless tho 
meaning be, he did only will the sign, which is false 
and impious," &e. But upon the former quotation 
out of Mr. Howe, wherein he only excepts agaiuist 
tho distinction " in the present case," and sigiiitics 
that a good meaning was intended by it ; The 
Discourse, p. 116. represents him as meaning; tho 
same thing with Dr. Twisse, (who also notes the 
impropriety o£ the latter member volunlag signi, as 
improperly called a will, and only signifying man's 
duty,) and " blaming himself yet in blaming him : " 
when Mr. Howe had in plain words ap]>roved the 
.meaning of tho distinction. The gentlest imagina- 
tion a man can fmme to himself hereof, is that 
Its own brain was perverted before Mr. Howe's 
intention. 

The fifth article is : 
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III odioui iminuaCiont conef.ming altat It kath ru> colour to 
object OT except agaimt. 
0£ this I shall give thiee instances in one 
par^;i-aph. T. D., pp. 103, 104, where It pretends 
first to be " at a strange lose for au antecedent to a 
relative in Mr. Howe's Letter, p. 67, ' Neither yet 
was it necessary that effectual care should be taken 
they should actually reach all, and be apjilied to every 
individual person.'" The loss is indeed a strange 
one, and I condole it. For It hath herein suffered 
great damage of eyesight, nndei-standing, memory, 
and ingenuity, — very sensible disasters, and with 
great difficulty to be repaired. Mr. Howe's imme- 
diate words in the foregoing period were, " that the 
divine edicts should be Qf an universal tenor as they 
are, the matter of them being of universal concesm- 
ment, and equally suitable to the common case of all 
men." Now add to these words as it follows in that 
place, "neither yet was it necessary they should 
actually reach all," and then say whether any man 
else would not have seen that the thetf here was 
relative to the divine edicts : beside that the whole 
tract of the foregoing argument leads and I'efers 
continually to them. But then, when after a long 
loss It hath, casting about even to Postsc. pp. 35 and 
iO, " out of love to Mr. Howe's person and the 
truth," hit it at last to be the divine edicts "of 
which possibly Mr. Howe meant it," yet then It 
suggests from those words of his " neither yet was it 
necessary," ^that is, to the purpose Mr. Howe was 
speaking of, the vindicating of God's wisdom and 
sincerity, as any sober reader wUl easily see) a& if 
they were thought not at all nece^ary. If this be 
candour, what is blackness? It is as much as to say, 
that, unless it be necessary for the vindication of 
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God's wiedom and Bincerity to provide that every 
man Bhonld have a Bible and read it, it is no way 
neeesBary for man's salvation. 

The second inetance in the Bame paragraph is to 
quote Mr. Howe's Letter, p. 69, " And thus how 
easily, and even nattiraHy, (by messengers running 
from nation to nation, some to commnnicate, others 
to enquire after the tidings of the gospel,) would the 
gospel soon have spread itself through the world ; " 
and hereupon to suggest as if Mr. Howe thought 
"the seeds of the gospel were in men by nature." 
. "Unless understanding and wilful ignorance be the 
same thing, no man could have avoided the sense ot 
the word natnrallij here, to be, easily, and of_ coui-se. 
But if that term had been intended in the strict sense 
("though the mollifying of it by that particle, evmi, 
shows it was not), how could the inquiry after a 
thing new, and said to be of common concernment, 
[but] be natural, although the thing itself were nof. 
And the third is : wheieaa Mr. Howe had, Letter, 
pp. 75, 76, 77, enumei-ated many instances of (rod'a 
clemeucy and bounty to men in general, and added 
that, " they might by these understand God to have 
favourable propensions towards them ; and that 
though they have offended Him, he is not their 
implacable enemv, and might by Hie goodness be led 
to repentance," that hereupon The Wscourse, p. 1U4 
having nothing to allege against any particular ot 
what is there said, brings in Mr. John Goodwin to 
have writ somewhat of the like import m his 
" l^agan's Debt and Dowry," and the like quotations 
of it afterwards from Mr. Hoard, which is aU 
for spight, but nothing to the purpose. Uuld 
It have hiid down an antithesis to anythmg 
that Mr. Howe here said, 'tie probable It would 
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have gone that way to work, and not have 
used this pagan invontion of baiting Mr. Howo in 
the akiiis of others ; or daubing him over with pitch 
to servo for torch-light, and put out the light of the 
gospel, liut 'tis moi'c probable It would have pro- 
ceeded both waies ; for Its zeal for the truth seems 
not greater than Its animosity againet Mr. Howe, 
whencesoever it arisea. But It duret not adventuie 
to say that Mr. Howe hath made Mr. John Goodwin's 
ill use of this notion. Had there been any such thing 
The DiscourEe seems not in humour to have passt it 
over, and that calumnious figure of meliora spero, 
hoping the beat of him, but suggesting the worat, 
would have been changed to a plain accusation. If 
.It would have dealt fairly, hero wae the proper place 
to have apoken out, and have told us diatinctly Its 
own opinion in so weighty a matter. Does It know 
what &od (though mos^ unobliged) might do lo fur- 
nish such with what might be aufficient, if they 
Keriously desired such mercy at His hands ? Will It 
think ItaeH bound to tear Rom. ii. 4. out of Its Bible 
because John Goodwin hath cited it ? Or, will it 
adventure to be the heathens' compui^ator at the day 
of judgment, that they have no more considered the 
tendency of the divine goodness ? 

These indeed would have been worthy achieve- 
ments, and proper to one of so great enterprise ; but 
to throw upon Mr. Howo an undeserved obloquy of 
other men's names in this manner, how base a thmg 
was it ! considering besides how Its own name 
(though hitherto studiously concealed) might, in the 
vicissitude of human affaii-s, serve men hereafter for 
a more infamous quotation. 

I shall add no more than p. 108, Its citing Mr. 
Howe's Letter, p. 89, 90, " That which God's declai-- 
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ationB do amount to is, &c., that, if they which finally 
perish, neglect to attend to those external discoveriee 
of the Woi-d, &c., they ave not t« expect He should 
overpower them by a strong hand, and eave them 
Bgaiust the oontinnal diettnclinatioD of their own 
wills ; " npon which It saith, "I am not able to make 
sense of the last words, for I understand not what 
overcoming by a strong baud (in a sinner's case) God 
can make nse of that leaves the will nnder difiinclin- 
ation to salvation." What reason or occasion do Mr. 
Howe's words give for making this puzzle ? Could 
It not understand that some men are so unreasonable 
as to expect salvation, while yet at the same time 
they are dissafEected to the means of it ? And that 
some, because they dislike the ordinary means, please 
themselves with a hope that God will at last cast use 
some extraordinary, to overcome that disaffection ? ' 
The sixth article. 

Its tnoJ* uumcml;/ and inaoteal boMliiigs and «r//-applaii<es 

Yet therefore the more frequent, as his " killing 
Mv: Howe with his own weapon," p. L'6, in Its argu- 
ment about Mr. Howe's two concessions; the vanity 
whereof as to the first I havo before noted : and now 
as to what It brags of against the second as a 
" triumphant evidence," I shall no less show It's im- 
pertiuency. The argument is Its own, p. 30, " If it 
l>e the indetermination of the power's to individual 
actions that makes an excitation of them, to one rather 
than to another, necessai-y." Stay here : It takes 
this for gi-anted, and as It is in Itself destitute of 
Btrength, so It loaves it very unkindly without any 
proof or assistance to shift as well as it can. Whereas 
It knows that 'tis said on the opposite part, " That it 
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IB not indetennmation merely (which the self-deter- 
rauiing power of the will can remove} but aversion to 
good actiouB (which graciouB habits do lessen, but not 
'remove) that makes Ood's holy determiniDg influence 
necessary." Now let It go od, "and the possibility 
of action contained in the power that makes the re- 
ducing of that possibility to action no Icbb necessai-y 
to good actions." If there be any sense in this, it is 
very recondite, and would require a spirit that, can 
discover hidden treasure. Can possibility of action 
make actioh necessary ? It must be ae folse as it is 
true, that an argument can be di'awn from power to 
act, affirmatively. Indeed, should It have said, where 
there is only a possibility of action, that possibility 
must be reduced to action, before there can be any 
action, it were true but then it is one of these 
things that are wtmis vera, and which it is ridicu- 
lous to put into any proposition, much more where 
it is to no purpose, as here it is manifestly to none ; 
for we are still left as uncertain, as if no such thing 
had been said, what is it that must reduce that possi- 
bility to action. But that it should be added, " no 
less necessary to good actions," is beyond the power 
of witchcraft to understand what It should mean 
here. Doth It pretend to be discoursing with any 
one that thought determination to good actions less 
necessary? I thought Its present part was to 
oppose one that said it was mbre necessai-y. And yet 
Ihis most insignificant scheme of discoui-se is shut up 
with a quod erat demonUrandum, and with the phan- 
tastry of claiming to it evidence equal to what the 
apostle's words can-y, Kom. xi. 36. For it was to ' 
those words that Mr. Howe's Letter, p. 62. gave 
those "lofty epithets" of "triumphant evidence" 
which The Diacoui-se cavils at, and boiTows, with no 
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mind to restore them, to adorn the Bti'eet pageantry 
of this pitiful argumeut. 

Another inBtance may bo Its jovial taut, p. 37, ' 
" What is uow become of Mr. Howe's thin eophigtry, 
and colluBivc ambiguity?" &c. It is neceBsary to 
read npon this occasion from Its ]>. 32, 1. 12. at least 
to p. 37. I. 14. for it is too long to iosert here snch a 
parcel of stnff, but there you may have it. Its 
bitsiness here is to defend the predeterminers' opiniou 
gainst the charge of ("rod's ueceseitatiug men to sia, 
and of attempting to alleviate it by God's being 
above Law, but man under it. Let me conjure any 
reader by the most potent charms of perawaaion, by 
all that is ridicnlons in Its whole book, oi- in mine, 
but to perase at leisure how miserably those pointR 
are thei'e along manned. It owns at first that it is 
" on bai-d province to answer to all the objections," 
then softens it, as tire mollifies clay, and at laet, after 
having confeeeed and begged, comes off with that 
glorioMS exaltation over Mr. Howe's thin sophistry. 
It were needless to esemplifio all the like passages, 
where it arrogates commendation to itself beyond 
what any friend, and vilifies Mr. Howe below what 
any other enemy, would offer at, both equally un- 
deserved. 

The seventh article. 

Its terg grata aiiurdilui, ailf-cml.-adlctiBni, mid ineoaaitttneiei, 
to tahicA tiag bt added divfrne iimaft rxprtaionr, net K l^ltli 
rrfiictiHg en God and religion. 

As first, p, ,18. It diBcoursea concerning the security 
of good angels by God's determining influence, 
which no man that I know will quai-rel for, and by 
which I doubt not It snppoaes their immutability, 
but, p. 20. speaking of man. It saith, that "God 
made him mutable (and how could He do otherwise, ' 
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. unleflB Ho should have niado him a God?)" What 
then ? doth It conceive that the good angels are gods ? 
Suchlike was Its abenrdity, p. '11. of the iieoeeeity 
of predetermination, bocauEO God's immediate oon- 
course could not determine Adam's will. Than 
■which, what can be more notoriouB? the controyereie 
being, Whether God doth detenaine men to wicked 
actions, but Its argument to .this effect, that, if God 
do not determine men to such wicked actions by con- 
course,. He doth if, a£ eleewhere It calls it, by pre- 
coui-se. Whereas, It should have known the thing 
denied by Mr. Howe to be, that God doth, by 
efficacious induence determine to them at aU. And 
BO Its alimentation there signifies only that if God 
do not determine to them. He doth determine to 
them. 

A thii'd instance is where, p. 40. Mr. Howe having, 
(Letter, pp. 17. 47.}, said that the "ailment from 
the pi-etended impossibility of God's foreknowing 
sinful actions, if He did not detennine the agent to 
them, will not infer, that if He determine not to 
them, He canaOt foreknow them, but only that we 
ai'e left ignorant of the way." It collects thence, 
p. 41, (and *' thinks Mr. Howe hath much overshot 
himself") "that he universally denies our knowledge 
of the way how God foretells future contingencies." 
Whereas Mr. Howe, Letter, p. 35. stated their argu- 
ment in express words, " that it were otherwiEe im- 
possible God should foreknow the sinful actions of 
men/' and here, 47. only saith, " the argument 
infers so much and no more," as to " wicked actions," 
yet It makes this an univergal denial as to all actions. 
Hereby it is easie to judge, which of the two is the 
better archer, or came nearer the mai'k ; which shot 
borne, and which over. 
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That foi- a fourth is what you please to call it, 
p. 70. but a pretty innocent thing of the like nature. 
" Irresietible importa ; " It saith, " a relation of the 
action of the agent to some resistance," which is 
pleasant, by how much impoBsible to imagine how 
that which cannot be resisted imports that which is 



But this p. 76. is a most refined absurdity, while 
in the same place it taunts Mr. Howe for " gratifying 
his own unscholastick humour. Something ie said to 
be impossible respectively, as if a man will fly thai 
he should have wings." But this among duller men 
hath hitherto been thought an instance of what is 
quite contrary, to wit, of hypothetical necessity. 
And if It should find It self hereafter obliged to fly 
from Its adversary, I suppose that it would think a 
]iair of wings to be pertinent and highly convenient, 
if not necessary. 

I have before Upon occasion, and in passing, noted 
how he undertakes to prove that there aro no actions 
of free agents evil in themselves, when nevertheless 
it had, p. 72. aflirmed the hatred of Grod and adultery 
to Vie in themselves evil. 

Such is that too elsewhere touched, p. 63. where 
It cites Mr. Howe (Postse. p. 36.) intimating that 
some actions are evil quoad siihgtantiaia, that is, 
morally evil or wicked ; and It would have it to be 
a contradiction to own that any such have natural 
good in them. How wisely I As if it wore not 
possible for the Bame action to be morally evil, and 
naturally good. Or did It never hear of the sub- 
stance of an act iu the moral sense ? And doth not 
■ a forbidden action use to be called evU in the sub- 
stance of it ? When, if the action be not forbidden, 
but commanded, and only the undue manner or en<l 
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forbidden, as in Its own snbetauce of almegiviiig for 
vainglory, it is said to be good, quoad tiAslantiam ? 
It IB to be wondred that It aiinimoned not here Its 
l<^ck to prove that an action hath no substance ; 
bnt that wonld have spoiled Its learned note that 
follows, where Mr. Howe, (PoetBC, p. 36.) to the 
question, "Ih there any Action so sinfnl, that hath 
not fome natnral good as the substrate matter 
thereof ? " answers, " True, and what, ehall it there- 
fore be infei-red, that God rauFt by a determinative 
influence produce every such action, whatsoever 
reason there be against it ? One might better argue 
thence the necessity of Hie prodncing every hour a 
new world, in which there would be a gi-eat deal 
more of positive entity, and natui-al goodness." \t 
hereupon undertakes, p. 65. to prove that there is 
" aB much entity and natural goodness in a sinful 
action, as there would be in myriads of worlds, 
should God ci-eate every hour a new world ; " and 
saith, that " to deny this were unworthy a philoso- 
pher:" audits proof is, "If stAstantia non reeipit 
magh et minus or if ens et hmnm iit conrertibile, then 
an action hath as much entity as a world." 

But how much doth It reflect upon God and that 
religious sense which we ought to cheriBh of Him, 
p. 27. when It makes God to have determined inno- 
cent Adam's will to the choice of eating the fruit 
that was forbidden him '! This seera'd bo horrid at 
fii'Bt, that It self startles a little at it,,interpOBing in 
a pai-enthesis, " (suppose before the prohibition past 
upon it)," and yet, bccauBe Its cauBe ]-equired no 
less, and appetite gathers with eating. It takes 
courage afterward to assert God's pr ode termination 
of Adam's will to the act of eatiag, which was not 
till after the prohibition : and to " Ulustrate " (as it 
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pretendflj so black a thing, it parallels God's moving 
him to that act rather than to another, "with a 
writing-master's directing his scholar's hand." If 
the cause bo not to be defended npon better terms 
than 80, -what Christian but would rather wish he 
had never known writing-master, than to subscribe 
such an opinion ; and that &od sboold make an in- 
nocent creature in this manner to do a forbidden act, 
for which so dreadful a vengeance was to insne npon 
him and his posterity ? 

No less pregnant with impious absurdity is it to 
aaaert, pp. 29, 30. the equal necessity of predeter- 
mining influence to wicked actions as to good ; and 
that dangerous insinuation, p. 19, that God's pro- 
mises convey no right to them to whom they are 
made. For, " 'tis a ruled case," It says, " in the 
Schools, that God cannot pi'operly be said [to be] a 
debtor to His creatures ; " and then adds of Its own, 
" no, not when He hath passed a promise to them," 
and pursues this so far as to say, " If He should (to 
suppose an impossibility)" which, considering what 
follows, had been therefore better omitted, " break 
His word, He would be but meiidax, non tnjmlm, 
and puts it too in English, "a Iyer, not unjust." 
What dispensation have some men to speak at this 
rate, or what dangerous points do they run them- ' 
solves upon, and their readers ! I remember there is 
a picture before that " Ruler of the case " his book 
with this addition, "bene scripsigti de me Dine 
Thoma." But let God be true and jmt to His word, 
and every man (that saith otherwise) a Iyer. 

For the last I shall only ti'ansoribe a few lines of 
Its idle harangue, p. 35. in which I know not 
whether the malice ^;ainst Mr. Howe, or irreverence 
towards our' Saviour do predominate thorow the 
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whole absnrditj-. "We might also observe uiKin his 
rhetorical amplilications of his argument, tliat ho 
(teeinB to be no ill-wilier to ti-aneubBtantiation : for if 
the uatui-al notions of God's goodoees tihonld be 
infinitely dewor to ub than our seiises, I see not why 
the Dotiou of God's sincerity that He means as He 
epeakii, should not challenge a share in our endear- 
ments, and BO why hoe est etn-ptts meHiit, should not 
assure ns that the bread is transubstantiated, though 
our sen^s, &c., join in a common testimony against 
it," Vicionsly and wantonly said, ae if God, where- 
soever He speaks in a figure, were guilty of 
insincerity. 

The eighth and last article against The Discourse 
shall be 

Tilt viTulenct of Its niniit. 

Whereof one instance, may suffice, p. 123. whei*c, 
closing. the book, It saith, "that Mr. Howe's doctrine 
opens a wide door for atheism, and reckons him, hy 
tlrmig implication, among those who acknowledge 
God in woi-ds, but deny Him in deed : " whei-eas, 
what is it that^ Mr. Howe hath denied, but " that 
(Jod doth determine men by efficacious infiuence to 
those very actions which He forbids, and for which 
He will punish them ? " 

But I spare my hand, The Discourse all along 
boiling over, foaming, frothing, and casting forth the 
like expressions, which I i-efraiu to enuniei-ate, that I 
jnay not incur the fate of him that stins the Indiana' 
poison-pot, who when he falls down dead with the 
steam and stench, they then throw the doors open, 
and dip theii- aiTOws. 

I should now therefore have concluded, were there 
not something yet in Its Prefatory Epistle so sordid, 
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that I reserve*! it for behind, as the most pi-oper 
place it oonld be applied to. Nor shall I therein 
only have marshall'd It according to Its dignity, 
but do hope moreover, m the head of the viper ia a 
Kpecifick againet its venom, so to find oot a remedy 
against the book in the preface ; wherein it shows so 
peculiar a malice and despight to Mr. Howe, and 
insinuates the same to the reader, as requires a 
particular preservative. And, bad I not ali-eady 
been at the pains of the foregoing remarks, here was, 
I see, a more compendious occasion, but sufficient to 
have administred me the same observations. For all 
the other faults that I have objected against the 
bulk of Tho Discourse might as easily have been 
discovered in Its preface, as a good physiognomist 
can by tho moles in the face assign all those that are 
upon any other part of the body. But among them 
aU Its superlative dulnees is here especially the 
more manifest (as usually happens in sucli cases) by 
how much It endeavours most at acuteness and 
elegancy ; so palpable, that even It self could not be 
wholly ineensible of it ; but pp. 3, 4. feelingly 
confesses both in Latine and English, that in reading 
Mr. Howe's Letter and Postscript, " obstttjmit steter- 
nnlqite comcE ; " and a double "aatoniahment " under 
which It laboured. This doubtless it was, like the 
disaffections derived from the head to the nerves, 
which propagated that horrid stupidity that I have 
already noted thorow Its whole treatise. But that 
quality is here so exalted, (nature, it seems, having 
given It that torpor for a defence,) that in touching 
it thus lightly, I perceive a numness to sti-ike up ' 
thorow my pen into my faculties, and shall therefore 
point at some particulai'S, rather than adventure to 
handle them. 
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Mr. Howe had iu paesiug, (I'oblEc. p. 2'Z) gl&uced 
npoD aa improjier i'cduudaiK.i! of ivurde UEed by a 
former adverBary, "The divine indeiiendent will of 
God ; " as he might with good reaeou take notice of 
it, being as mnch Eenso as to have eaid the huiAane 
depend^t will of man. But hercoiioti The DieconrGt, 
p. 9. having for revenge tiira'd over his whole Letter 
and Foetecript to find out the like absarditiee, 
highly gratuktes It EeU in three ioBtances, but all of 
them cnrtail'd from the coherence to make foi' the 
parpoee. One, (Letter, p. 47.) " In which Eeneehow 
manifest it is that the pej-fect " (all this omitted) 
" rectitude of God's own holy graciona nature " (" is 
an eternal law to Him" omitted). The second, 
(Letter, p. o9.) " God satiefieB Himfielf in Himself, 
aad takes highest complacency in the perfect goodaefcs 
congmity, and " (all this omitted) " rectitude of His 
own most holy will and way ; " and for these Mr. 
Howe is arraigned upon a crime, by a Greek word of 
law called pUonasmc. The third is " actionB malig- 
nantly wicked " (which The Discourte saith ie the 
same as "wickedly wicked,") I'ostsci-ipt, pp. 22 and 
C2. as Jt quotes, but is iu Letter, 32 ; and here, It 
leaves out nlso the word most, which would have 
' Bjwiled the exception taken against it ; for what Mr. 
Howe there saith is, " even those actions that are in 
themselveB moat malignantly wicked." Are there not 
some actions, some men, more malignantly wicked 
than others ? Or will The Discourse apply Its old 
end of Latine here — "altqnando bonus domiital Ho- 
mettit " to " PauluB," Eora. vii. 14. " sin, exceedingly 
sinful ? " It was time, therefore, iu all reason to con- 
clude this exei-cise with Baying, " But these ai'e 
childish criminations, unfit to be bandied fi-om hand 
to hand by sober persons ; " owning Iteelf at once to 
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have been gnilty herein of an intemper&ie, uiept, and 
unmanly kui<I of procednre. 

Neither can I pass by uuiegarded that new inyen- 
tiou of learing up pilltu^ to men's infamy ; but which 
have Bometiniee, — and may now also, — be tnmed to 
the di^race of the architect. It cnts ont, pp. 10, 11 
several lines here and theie, out of the whole Letter 
and Poetcript, to poet them up in columns, and Mr. 
Howe upon them as a common notorious self-contra- 
dieter ; whereas, if any man will talte the pains to 
restore those sentences to their first situation and co- 
hci'ence, (as I have formerly doDe,J there will not be 
found the least inconsistency in them. But if this 
practice bo allowable, thei'e is not any chapter in the 
Bible out of which It may not with the eame in- 
t^prity extract either blasphemy or nonsense; though 
I am far from suspecting The Discourse of such au 
undei'taking. For indeed It assigns the tinie reason, 
(and fit to be insci'ibed over the portico,) " non ett 
iagenii met koace nodog dissolvej-e," and as faithfully 
translates it : I " have not the wit t« untie these 
knots," which is now the third publick confession of 
Its stupidity in the Preface. Yet will I not do It 
the affront to ascribe it either to Its modesty, inge- 
nuity, 01 self-conviction ; for It intended them doubt- 
less all to the contrary. Only the same dulness, that 
first occasioned Its eiTOurs and mistakes, did likewise 
lead It to these ominous expiessions, and like those 
that discern not the back from the edge, to wound 
Itself in cutting at the advei-sai'y. 

Its duUieea, therefore, or as it is expre^ed, p. 8. 
" the consciousness of Its own disabilities," being so 
oft attested under Its own hand, and to which, if 
neceesary. It might have another thousand witnesses, 
I shall not fni-ther pall my reader on this subject, but 
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return rather fiom this digi-eBBion to my firet design 
of obviating that io the Preface, which hath all the 
uitrkB upon it of malice, except the wit wherewith 
that vice is more UBually accompanied. Of that the 
very title is an ailment. " De Causa Dei, or a 
Vindication of the Common Doctrine of Protestant 
Divines conceming Predetei-mination, &c., from the 
Invidious Consequences with with which it is bnr- 
thened by Mr. John Howe, in a late Letter and Post- 
script of God's Prescience. By T. D." Who would 
have thought that T. D. should have become the de- 
fender of the faith, or that the cause of God were so - 
forlorn, as to be redticed to the neoefsity of such a 
champion ? It seems much rather to be the fallacy 
of " lion caum j»-o causa," and usui-ped only tho 
better to prepossess against Mr. Howe such readers as 
would be amused by the frontispiece. The cause of 
God 1 Turn, I beseech you, Its whole book over, 
and show me anything of that decorum with which 
that should have been managed. ^Vbat isfhere to be 
found of that gravity, humility, meekness, piety or 
charity requisite to so glorious a pretence ? (graces 
wherewith Gfod usually assists those that undertake 
His quarrel, aud with which Mr. Howe on all occa- 
sions appears to be abundantly supplied.) But a 
perpetual eructation there is of humane passions, a 
vain ostentation of mistaken learaing, and a causeleaj 
picking of controvei-sic. 

To tiiat title, under which Mr. Howe is so injuri- 
ously proscribed, succeds forsooth an Epistle Dedica- 
tory, " To the Reverend Mr. John Howe, Author of 
the late Letter and Postscript of God's Prescience." 
An additional civility and compellation invented by 
The Discourse only for greater mockery. And a many 
fine words It bestows upon him at first, to mi6sca\ 
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liiiu presently with the more emphaBis, iiraiBes the 
author, oikd thcu the book: but itoutbenviso thaD,asa 
person to he degraded is brought forth in publiok at- 
tii-ed in all hie foiinalitiea, to be stripped of theui 
i^^ii with ftu'ther ignominy. 

Nay, even Mr. Boyle himself cannot wholly escape 
Its oommeudation ; which I do not object as if any- 
thing conld be wpll eaid of him-that iis not duo to his 
merit. Hut there ai'e a kind of sorcerers that praiso 
where they intend to do most mischief And the 
occatiion, the ]dace, the manner, the ]»erson that gives 
the commendation make alwaies a difference, and 
cause a great alteration in that matter. Nor is it less 
hei-e. For, Mr. Howe having taken the pen on this 
iiubject, as The Discourse ^so obsorvee, upon that 
honourable gentleman's command, the officious men- 
tioning of Mr. Boyle, p. 1. aeems as if it bad a mind 
to ti y his mettle ; or at least would reproach him 
for having imployed one so unfit for the service, and 
that was to be bo shamefully (or rather shamclesKly) 
treated for his performance. 

But the sum of ^l Its malice, whereby It endea- 
voui-B to outlaw Mr. Howe, not oiily from Mr. Boyle's 
])atronage, but from all I'rotestant protection, is to 
represent him under a Popish vizard. As, p. 2. " Old 
Topish arguments dreet up a-la-mode." " An aver- 
ment of the old Popish calumny." " An affidavit of n 
pontifical accusation," " Trampling (p. 4.) on the 
venerable duBt which was sometimes animated by truly 
heroick souls, and bore the naracB ZuingliuE, Calvin, 
BcKa, Perkins, Pemblc, TwisBe, Davenent, Ames," &c. 
Then p. 12. still objects to him the opinion of Ihiran- 
dus, though Mr. Howe had in his iwetBCi-ipt so fully 
vindicated himsolf against it, that his first occueer 
hath let it fall out of perfect ingenuity : draws " a 
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BgaiuBt pi-edetermination :" and, p. 13, ervcte another 
l>air of colunmB to that purpose, betwiit which Mr. 
Howe istolookas through a pillary. After thiu, p. 14, 
Baith, " the point nnder debate between It and Mr, 
Howe, IB a stated controversy between the Papists 
and Protestants." " Gives It self a little pleasure 
mixed with disdain," that because there was no smith 
to be fonnd throughout all the land of iBrael, be was 
fain to go down to the PhilistineB to sharpen his ax 
and his mattock, 1. Sam. xiii. 19, 20. "Imitates 
Bradwardin's piety, therefore intituling Its book de 
Causa Dei, the cause of Gfod being that which It 
designs to secure from the impetuouB aesaalts of its 
adversaries, among whioh it is heartily sory Mr, Howe 
should be number'd as to this iuBtance. TbiB kind of 
proceeding does argue rather the strength of malice, 
than of the cause. For although we live under a 
rationall jealouaie alwaies of Popeiy, yet whatsoever 
is said by any author of that persuasion, is not forth- 
with therefore to be clamorously rejected. Have not 
there constantly been among them, men fit to be 
owued for holy life, good sense, good learning ? And 
in many points we agree with them, and shall in. all, 
whensoever our eyes shall be shut, or theiis shall be 
opened. The DiECOurBe had indeed done something 
to the purpose, could it have shown the doctrine of 
predetermination to be one of those diBcrJminating 
oanses upon which we have made a separation fi-om 
that church, that it is an article of faith in which our 
creeds differ, and that it were a fit test to be imposed 
upon them in order to their speedy conviction. 

Which last, if It can bring abont for them, so that 
they may be acquitted upon renouncing this doctrine 
imputed to them, (instead of the transubstantiation 
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which Mr. Howe, too, escaped bo narrowly,) I pre- 
snme they wonld, notwithBtauding all the popery, 
take it for an high obligation. Fur,. indeed, whereas 
The DigoourEe affirms this of predetermination to be 
" a stated controvei-Bv betwixt the Papists and the 
FrotestantH ;" the'Papiste against the Protestants fur 
it ; there is not through Its whole book, a more no- 
torious falshood. J'or this debate ai-ose first among 
the Papists, somo of them being of otic, others of the 
contrary opinion ; so that the controversie was stated 
betwixt themselves. But that which is now T. D.'i 
was first the Dominican doctrine,andI wonder there- 
fore the leas if It continue herein the Dominican 
spirit : since, acd fi-om that original, the same 
argument hath indeed been also diffused among 
the Protestants, and they likewise have differed 
about it with one another; but it was never 
taken, in holding it either way, to he the I'rotestont 
character. The predeterminative concourse is not to 
be found in any Confession of the several Eeformed 
Chnrches ; but this matter hath been left entue to 
every man's best judgment, and one party is as much 
Papist in it as the othei-. What two men of equal 
capacity can ai'gue against predetenuination, but 
they must have the same apprehensions in some 
measure, in matters so obvious '1 and it ought not to 
be improved to cither's prejudice, no more than for 
two to speak the same words in discoursing of one 
subject. Chan-on, whose wiedoiQ, p. 1 ; Bradwardine, 
whose piety, p. 14 ; and especially Cfesar Dorgia, 
whose chalk, p. 15, T, D. makes use of, wei-e none of 
the best Protestants : and yet I am far fi-om taxing 
It therefore of Popery, "or giving myself a little 
pleasui-e mixed with disdain," that it was fain to go 
down to them to sharpen Ite hoe or Its mattock. 
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Let It rather solace It self in that lordly posture of 
mind ; ror will I envy It, especially, seemg to take 
that satififaction in a, thing which It makes so 
crimittous, is the only joy of which I thiok the evil 
spirits are capable. 

And aa to Its saying, p. 2. " that Mr. Howe avers 
the old popish calumny, .that by the Protestant 
iloctriue God is made the author of sin ; " and, p. +. 
" that he tramples upon the venerable dust, &c. of 
Zuiuglius, Calvin, lieaa, Perkins, Pemble, Davenaut, 
Twisse, Ames, &c. ; " it proceeds from the same 
malice, and may therefoi-e receive the same answer. 
For I have shown, first, that this predetermination 
is not the stated doctrine of Protestants, nor hath 
there yet any General Council of them iDeen held, 
whei-e T. T). hath pi-esided ; but if there should at 
any time hereafter. It is so nnhappy and singular in 
expressing Its sense in this matter, that I much fear 
lest the plurality of votes should afBx the dangerous 
Greek name to Its religion. And as to those 
worthies whom It cites by rote. It draws them 
indeed within the reach of both old and new 
calumny, by pretending they were of Its opinion : 
whereas one may safely afSnn at adventure, that 
they were all of them too well inlightned to have 
ever thought or spoken after Its manner. What It 
may have extorted from them by necromancy, I 
know not ; but they had not the happiness to have 
read Its " Be Causa Dei " in thotr lifetime : nor do T 
think that death coiTupts men's minds as their 
bodies. Of these, whom The Discourse enumerates, 
Calvin and Beza have been roproachfully cliarged by 
Bellarmine and other Eomanists, as making God the 
author of sin : but yet thei-e is not to be found in ' 
all then; works an assertion of God's deteiTsinative 
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concui'1-ence. How far some of the rest of them 
liave takoQ scope ou this aiibject, I have no obligatiou 
here more than The Diecourse, to particularize ;■ 
neithei' did Mr. Howe name any inaa, as being the 
fairer way by much, arguing only against the 
opinion. But seeing T. I), hath made })old with 
Jiishop Davenant, I will ask no better, for that truly 
venerable dust which It hath stirred will fiie iu 
T. 11. 's eyes, if I be not mistaken. "Dissert, de 
I'l-edegtinatione et Eepi-obatione," it is thue, " Denn, 
agen» ex deereto praedestinatiofiis, operatw hnec prioni 
(bgH. fidem, ganctitatem, perseverantiam) per injlttxitm 
gratiae effleacis, at ex decrelo reprobationis nihil agil 
quo delerior ^ieiatur reprobatna ; " that ib, for it is 
well worth the translating, " God, acting according 
to His decree of predestination, works these things 
in the first place (viz. faith, holiness and pei-se- 
verance) by the inllueuco of eiBcacious gi-ace ; but, 
according to His decree of reprobation- He acts 
nothing by which the reprobate should bo made 
worse." Methinks, as T. D. will have the bishop to 
be of Its, so, in all reason. It should be also of the 
bishop'd opinion : and if It intends no more, as Mr. 
Howe no less than is here said, 1 cannot see why 
there might not be an eml of The Discourse, and of 
this controTersie. 

But, however, I hope tliat I may have done a good 
work, if, upon sight of these unexpected remarquep, 
Mr. Howe, though fitted doubtless for a much better 
and fuller reply, would deliberate before he makes 
this adversai-y so considerable as to blot paper on Its 
occasion. Let it, in the meantime, veaditate all Its 
street adages, Its odd ends of Latiue, Its broken 
shreds of jioets, and Its musty lumber of schoolmen. 
Let It eiijoj the ingenuity of having unpi-ovoked 
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fallen upon a person, " whose parts It acknowledged," 
for whom It " had such an affectiou," with whom It 
"had so many years academical society," and so "long 
friendship:" bnt whom It now "mnst number among. 
God's advei'sariee." Let It value It self upon those 
things ; for all these consideiatiODS do heighten the 
price of an assaesinate. But may Mr. Howe still 
continue his sobriety, simplicity, and equality of 
temper ; glorifying God rather in the exercise of 
practical Christian virtues, than afEecting the hononr 
of a speculative question. But if he had a mind to 
be vindictive, there is do way to despise the adver- 
sary more Eensibly, than, as clamourous women, by 
giving them no answer. Till men grow into a better 
humour, and leam to treat of Divinity more civilly, 
they are unfit for conversation. 

Another, I see, who is now his third aggtessor, hath 
already assaulted him, though less barbaroualy, in 
" A Ijettcr to a Friend," &o. Yet even he introduces 
his hook with Job xiii. 7. " Wilt thou speak wickedly 
for God, and talk deceitfully for him ?" What shall 
Mr. Howe do in this case ? Is the Bible therefore to 
be turned into a libel ? and shall he " search the 
Scriptures " to find out a text equally cutting ? He 
need not go fai', were he of that mind, to retaliate, 
easie were the parallel betwixt Job's three friends (to 
whom those words were spoken) and three such 
comfortable gentlemen ! And why may not Mr. 
Howe nick them as, well out of Job xii. v. 3, i. " But 
I have understanding as well as you ; I am not in- 
feriour to you : yea, who knoweth not such things as 
these ? I am as one mocked of his neighbour, who 
ctjleth upon God and He answereth him: the just 
npright man is laughed to sooi-n." Or, if he would 
be yet severer, the same, oh. xiii. 4, 5. will hit them 
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home : " But ye are forgei'B of lies ; ye u-e all phyeic- 
lanfl o£ no yalue. that you would altogether hold 
your peace, and it should be your wisdom." And 
then at laet to determine the whole dispute, he might 
conclude with Job xlii. 7. " The Lord said to Eliphaz 
the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends ; for ye have not spoken of 
Me the thing that is right as my servant Job hath." 
After all which, what more seasonable, in order to* 
reconciliation, than the verse following ? " Go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a bumt- 
oftering, and my servant Job shall pray for you ; for 
him wUl I accept ; lest I deal with you after your 
folly, in that you have not spoken of Me the thing 
that is right, as my servant Job hath." But the 
Word of God is not bo to be turned into the reprpach 
of man, though the aUvsion may seem never bo happy; 
nor have J. instanced thus far otherwise than to show 
the frivolousness, though too usual, of that practice. 

But therefore I would advise Mr. Howe, though 
not to that excusable suUeuneBS and silence with 
which some have chastised the world for having used 
them unworthily ; nor to that tacite contempt of his 
advei-saries, in which he were hitherto justifiable ; 
yet that, having made a laudable attempt, of which 
sevei-al good men are it seems not capable, he would 
for peace' sake either whoUy surcease this contest, or 
forbear at least till they have all done, For it is 
more easie to deal with them all than single ; and 
were they once imbodied, come to a consistenco among 
themselves, or had agreed who should speak for them, 
they had right to his answer. But until then, Mr, 
Howe is no more obliged in whatsoever is called 
honour, reason, or conscience, than if every hair of 
T. D.'s that stands an end, should demand paitionlar 
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BatiBfoctioQ. It ia the same for a diTiite, ae he, to 
turn common dispntaut, as for an orchitoct tg eavr 
timber, or cleave loga ; which, though he may some- 
times do for health or exercise, yet to be constant at 
it, were to debase and neglect his vocation. Mr. 
Howe hath work enotigh cnt out of a aoblei nature, 
in his "Living Temple," in which, like that of 
Solomon, there is " neither hammer, nor aice, nor ajiy 
tool of iron to bo heard," [IKingBvi. 8,] nothing that 
can oSend, all to odify, Aud this I heartily wish 
'that he may accomplish : but therefore, ae he hath 
not hitherto soagbt, so that he would avoid all con- 
tention ; lest, as David, for having been a man of 
blood, was forbid to build the temple, (1 Chron. ixii. 
8.) BO he, as being a man of controversie. 

As for myself, I expect in this litigious age, that 
some OF other will sae me for having ti-OGpaesed thus 
far on theological grojind : hut I have this fo^ my 
plea, that I stepped over on no other legeon than 
(which any man legally may do) to hinder one divine 
from offering violence to another. And, if I should 
be molested on that acconnt, I donbt not but some of 
the Protestant clergy will be ready therefore to giv« 
me the like aesistance. 
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NOTE. 

This drastic and in eTery-va; characteriBticBll; muterly 
and briUiant ' Aoaoant ' of the ' Girowth of Paper; and 
Arbitrary OoveromeDt ' la an advance on the ' Short 
Bietorical Essay' added to "Mr, Smirke, Ice." It produced 
a piodigioas impression, and Bewards were offered by the 
Govenuneni for the discovery of iti (anonymous) Anthor. 
Marvell laughed in his eleevc at the assumed ignorance of 
the GoTemment that he was the Author. For detaile on 
thia, leeoor EBsay in Vol. lid.; oliio on its place in History. 
Onr teit is the careful folio issued after Marrell'a death 
later in 1G7S— the first haviag appeared earlier. The title- 
page is given opposite. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GHOWTH Of POPERY, 



ARBITRAEY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND, &c. 



1HERE bas now for divers years a deei^ 
beeu carried on to cliange the lawful 
Government of England into an absolute 
Tyranny, and to convert the establiahed 
Froteetant Religion into downright Popery : than 
both which, notiiing can be more destrnotive or con- 
trary to the interest and happineBs, to the conetitntion 
and being of the king and kingdom. 

For if first we consider the State, the kings of 
England rnle not upon the same terms with those of 
our neighboTir nations, who, having by force or by 
address usurped that dne share which their people 
had in the government, are now for some ages in the 
possession of an arbitrary power (which yet no pre- 
. scription can make legal) and exercise it over their 
persons and estates in a most tyrannical miumer. But * 
here the subjects retain their proportion in the 
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Legislatnre ; the very m^an^t oommouer d Eng- 
land is repreeented in Parliament, and is a party to 
those lawB by which the Prince is sworn to govern 
himself and his people. Ko money is to ba levied 
bat by the oommon consent. No man is for life, 
limb, goods, or liberty, at the Soveraign's discretion : 
bntwe^ave the swne light (modestly imderstood) 
in onr jiropriety that the pi'ince hath in hie realty ; 
anSln all oases where'the King w concernedTweTiave 
onr jnst remedy as against any private person of the 
neighbourhood, in the Conrts of Westminster Hall 
or in the High Conrt of Parliament. His very Pi'e- 
rogative is no more than what the Law has deter- 
mined. His Broad Seal, which is ^iEe* legitimate . 
stamp of his pleasure, yet is no longer currant, thim 
upon the trial it is found to be l^al. He cannot 
commit any person by his particnlar waiTant. He 
cannot himself be witness in any cause : the balance 
of publick justice being so delicate, that not the 
hand only but even the breath of the Prince would 
tnm the scale. Nothing .is Jaft-io-tha Jijug's will, 
bnt all is snbjected to his authority : by which means 
it foIlowB that he can do "no wrong, nor can he receive 
wrong ; and a King of England keeping to these 
measures, may without arrogance, be said to re-' 
main the onely intelligent Kulcr over a rational 
People. In recompense therefore and acknow- 
ledgment of so good a Government under his 
influence, his person is most sacred and inviol- 
able ; and whatsoever excesses ai'c committed 
against so high a trust, nothing of them is imputed 
to him, as being free from the necessity br temptation ; 
but his ministei's only are accountable for all, and 
must answer it at their perils. He hath a vast 
revenue constantly arising from the hearth of the 
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Hoaeeholder, the swettt of the Labourer, the rent 
of the Fai-mer, the indBBtry of the Merobant, ttitA 
conseqtieiitly oat of the estate of the Gentleman ; 
a iaige competence to defray the ordinary expense of 
the Crown, and mamtain ite Inetre. And if any 
extraordinary occasion happen, or be bnt with any 
probable decency pretended, the whole Land at what- 
Boever eeason of the yaai" does yield him a plentiful 
haryest. So forward are bis people's affections to 
give even to anperflnity, that a forainer (or English- 
man that hath been long abroad) wonld think they 
could neither will nor chnse, bnt that the asking of a 
snpply were a meer formality, it is so readily granted. 
He is the fountain of all honours, and has moreover 
the disirribntion of so many profitable ofSces of the 
Household, of the Eevenue, of State, of Law, of 
Religion, of the Navy and (eince his present Majeetie'e 
time) o£ the Army, that it seems as if the Nation 
could scoi'ce furnish honest men enow to snpply all 
those imploymentB. So that the Kings of England 
are in nothing inferiour to other Piinces, save in 
being more abridged from injuring their own subjects: 
but have as lai^ a field as any of external felicity, 
wherein to exercise their own virtue, and so reward 
.and inconri^ it in others. In short, there is 
; nothing that comes nearer in Government to the 
j Divine Perfection, than where the Monarch, as with 
I ns, injoys a capacity of doing all the good im^inable 
I to mankind, under a disability to all that is evil. 
^ And as we are thuB happy in the constitntion of 
our State, so are we yet more blessed in that of our 
Church ; being free from that Eomish yoak, which so 
great a part of ChriBtendom do yet draw and labour 
under. That Popery is snoh a thing that cannot, but 
for want of a word to express it, be called a Beligion : 
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nor IB it to be mentioned with th«t civility which ie 
otherwise decent to be used, in speaking of the 
differencoB of hnnuuie opinion about Divine matters. 
Were it either JadaiBm, or plain Tnrkery, or honest 
Ps^aniem, there ie yet a certain bona fide» in the most 
extravagant belief, and the sincerity of an erroneons 
profession may render it more pardonable : bnt this is 
a compound of all the three, an extract of whatsoever 
is most ridiculous and impions in them, incorporated 
with more peculiar absurdities of its own, in which 
those were deficient ; and eH this deliberately con- 
trived, knowin^y carried on, by the bold imposture 
of priests under the name of Christianity. The 
wisdom of this fifth Religion, this last and insolent^ 
attempt upon the credulity of mankind, seems to me' 
(though not ignorant otherwise of the times, degrees, 
and methods of its piogresse) principally to have 
consisted in their owninj^ the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, and the Eule of Faith »id Manners, 
bnt in prohibiting at the same time their 
common use, or the reading of them in pnblick 
Churches bnt in a Latine translation to the vulgar : 
there being no better or more rational way to fruHttate 
the very design of the great Institutor of Christianity, 
•who first planted it by the extraordinary gift of 
tongues, than to forbid the use even of the ordinMy 
languages. For having thus a book which is uni- 
versally avow-ed to be of Divine Authority, but 
seqnestring it only into such hands as were interested 
in the cheat, they had the opportunity to vitiate, 
sappress, or interpret to their own profi.t those Records 
by which the pooi' people hold their salvation. And 
this neoeseary point being once gained, there was 
thenceforward nothing so monstrons to reason, so 
abhorring fi-om loor^ity, or so contrai-y to scripture. 
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whioh they might not in pmdenoe adventore on. The 
idolatry (for, alae I it is neither bett^ dof woTse) of 
adoring and praying to Saints and AngelB, of wor- 
Bhipping Piotnres, Inu^ee and Reliqnee, incredible 
Miradee tmd palpable Fables to promote that 
veneration ; the whole Litnigy «id Worehip of the 
Blessed Virgin ; the saying of Pater Noileri and 
Creeds to the hononi* of Sunts, and of Ate Maryt 
too, not to her honour, but of others. The Fubliok 
Service, which they can spare to God among so many 
competitors, in an unknown tongue, and intangled 
with such Vestments, Consecratione, Exorcismee, 
Whisperings, Sprinklings, Censings, wd phantaetioali 
Bites, Gesticnlations, and Removals, so unbeeeemiug 
aChrietian OfBce, that it represents rather the pranks 
and ceremonies of Juglers and Conjurers. The refusal 
of the Cup to the Laity ; the necessity of the' Priest's 
intention to make any of their Sacramente effectual ; 
debarring their Clergy froin Marriage ; interdicting 
of Meats; Auricular Confeesion and Absolution, as 
with them practised; Penances, Pilgrimages, Pur- 
gatory, and Prayer for the dead. But above all 
their other devices, that Tranaubstantiall solacion, 
whereby that glorified Body, which at the same time 
they aUow to be in Heaven, is sold again and 
crucified daily upon all the Altars of their Com- 
munion. For God indeed may now and then do a 
Miracle, but a Bomish Priest can, it seems, work in 
one moment a thousand impossibilities. Thus by a 
new and ontiscriptured Belief, compiled of Terronrs 
to the Phansy, Contradictions to Sense, and Impo- 
sitions on the Understanding, their Laity have turned 
Tenamta for their Souls, and in consequence tributary 
for their Estates to a more than omnipotent Priesthood. 
I mnet indeed do them that right to avow that, out 
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o£ an equitable coosideratiou and reoompeuee of go 
£uthfal a slaTery, they have diechar^d tbe people 
from all other Bervioee and dependence, infnui' 
ohiMd them from all daty to God or Man ; 
infiomach that their severer and more learned Divines, 
their GovemorB of Cossoience, have bo well in- 
Btructed them ia all the orta of circnmventing their 
nei^bouT and of collndiug with Heaven, that, 
were the scholars as apt as their teachers, there 
would have been long since an end of all either true 
Piety, or common Honesty, and nothing left among 
them but authorized Hypocrisy, Licentionsnesse and 
Knavery ; had not the natTiri^ worth of the bett«r 
sort, and the good simplicity of the meaner, in great 
meaanre preserved them. For nothing indeed but 
an Bxttaordinary temper and ingenuity of spirit, 
and that too assisted by a diviner influence, could 
poBBibly restrain those within any the termes or laws 
of humanity, who at the same time own the Doctrine 
of their Casuists or the Authority of the Pope, as it 
is by him claimed and exercised. He, by his Indul- 
gences delivers Botila out of the pains of the other 
world : 80 that who would ref ase to be vicious here. 



oaths between princes, or. betwixit them and their 
people, aud gives allowance in cases which God and 
nature prohibits. He, as clerk of the spiritual 
market, hath set a rate upon all crimes : the more 
fl^tious they are and abominable, the better com- 
moditi^ and men pay onely an higher price as for 
greater rarities. So that it seems as if the commands 
of God bad been invented meerly to erect an ofBce 
for the Pope ; the worse Christifms men are, the 
better customers ; aud thus Home does by the same 
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policy people its churcli, aa the Pagan Bdtue did the 
city, by opening a aanctiiary to all malefactors. And 
why not, if his power be indeed of such virtue and 
extent as is by him challenged? That he ie the 
Buler over Angels, Fnrgatorj and Hell. That hie 
Tribunal and God's ai-e all one. That all that Orod, 
he can do, dave non erranle, and what he does is as 
God and not as man. That he Is the nniverHd Head 
of the Church ; the sole interpreter of Scripture and 
Judge of Controversy. That he is above Genei'al 
Councils. That his I'ower is absolute and his 
Decrees infallible. That he can change tbe very 
nature of things, making what is Jnst to be Unjust, 
and what is Vice to be Virtue. That all Laws are 
in the Cabinet of his Breast. That he can dispence 
with the New Testament. That he is Monarch of 
this World, and that he can dispMe of Kingdoms and 
Empires as he pleases. Which things being granted, 
that stUo of Optitaum Maximitm et eupremwn nunien 
(It terris, or that of Dominut, Dem no$ter, Papa, was 
no such extraordinary stroke of Coartship as we 
reckoned : bnt it was rather a great clownisbncss in 
him that treated so mighty a Prince under the simple 
title of Vice-Deus. The exercise of his dominion is 
in all points suitable to this his pretenoe. He anti- 
<|iiates the precepts of Christ as things only of good 
advice, not commanded : but makw it a mortal sin 
even to doubt of anj of his own Beligion, and 
demands under pain of damnation the subjection of 
all Christians to his Papal authority : the denying of 
two things so reasonable as blind obedience to this 
power, and an impliclte faith to his doctrine, being 
the most unpardonable crime, under his dispensation. 
He has indeed of late been somewhat more retentive 
than formerly as to his faculty of disposing of king- 
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domee, the thing not having succeeded well with 
him ia Bome InBt&nceB : bat be lays the Bame daim 
still, coutinues the same inclination, and though 
velvet-beaded hath the more itch to be pushing. 
And however in order to any occasion he keejw him- - 
self in breath always by corsiAg one prince or other 
upon every Mauni^y-Thursday ; nor is there any, 
whether prince or nation, that dissents from biB 
usurpations, but ai-e mai-ked out under the notion of 
hereticks to roine and destruction whensoever he 
shall give the signal. That word of heresy mis- 
applyed hath served him for so many ages to justify 
all the executions, aseassinationa, wars, massacres, and 
devastations, whereby his faith hath been prop^ated ; 
of which our timee also have not wanted exampleB, 
and moj-e is to be expected for the future. For by 
how much any thing is more false and nnreaamahlo, 
it requires more cruelty to establifih it ; and to intro- 
duce that which is absurd, there must be somewhat 
done that is barbarous. But nothing of any sect in 
religion can bo more recommended by all these 
qualities than the Papacy. The Pagans are excusable 
by theii- natural dailuiesB, withont Bevelation. The 
Jews ai-e tolerable, who see not beyond the Old 
Testament. Mahomet was so honest as to own what 
he would be at, that he himself would be the greatest 
Prophet, and that his was a Religion of the Sword. 
So that these were all, as I may" say, of another 
allegiance, and if ^lemiea, yet not traytors : but the 
Pope avowing Christianity by profiisrion, doth in 
doctrine and practise renounce it ; and presuming to 
be the only Catholick, does psrsecate those to the 
death who dare worship the Author of their Beligion 
instead of his pretend^ Vicegerent. 

And yet there is nothing more evident, notwith- 
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standing his moet notocions forgdiies and falsification 
of all writers, tbaa that the Pope was for several 
hundred of years an honest Bishop as other men are, 
and never bo much as dreamed upon the Seven Hills 
of that universal power which he is now come to : 
aa>y was the first that' opposed any such pretension. 
But B.ime of them at last, growing wiser, by foisting 
a counterfeit donation of Constantine, and wresting 
another donation from onr Saviour, advanced them- 
selves in a weak, ignorant, and credulous b^, to that 
Temporal and Spiritual Principality that they are 
seized of. Tu eg Fetrug, et »uper hartc Fetram 
<edeficabo Eccletiam meam. [St. Matthew xvi. 18.] 
Sever was a Bishoprick and a vei-se of Scripture so 
improved by good management. Thus, by exercising 
in the quality of Christ's Vicar the pnblick function 
under an invisible prince, the Pope, lite the Maires 
of the Palace, hath set his master aside and delivered 
the government over to a new line of Papal succes- 
sion. But who can,, unless wilfully,, be ignorant what 
wretched doings, what bribery, what ambition there 
are, how long the Church is without an head upon 
every vacancy, till among the crew of bandying 
Cardinals the Holy Ghost have declared for a Pope 
of the French or Spanish Faction ? It is a succession 
' like that of the Egyptian Ox (the living idol of that 
country) who dying or being made away by the 
priests, there was a solemn and general mourning for 
want of a Deity ; until in their conclave they had 
found out another beast with the very same marks as 
the former, whom then they themselves adored and 
with great jubilee brought forth to the people to 
worship. Nor was that election a grosser reproach 
to human reason, than this is also to Christianity. 
Surely it is the greatest miiraole of the Bomish 
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Charch that it ehould etiU contbiae, and thai in all 
this time the gatee of Heavea ehould not prevail 
againet it. 

It is almost unoonoeivable how princes can yet 
sufEer a power so pemicicTis, and doctrine ho destruo- 
tiye to all government. That bo great a part of the 
land ehould be alienated and condemned to, as they 
call it, Fione Uaes. That anch mill innH of their 
people as the clergy, should, by remaining imraarried, 
either fmstrale human nature if they live chaatly, 
or, if otherwifie, adnlerate it. That they should be 
pi-iviledged from all labour, all publiok service, and 
exempt from the power of all secular jurisdiction. 
That they, being all bound by strict oaths and vows 
of obedience to the Pope, should evacuate fealty due 
to the Soveraign. Nay, that not only the clergy, but 
their whole people, if of the Komiflh perswasion, 
should be obliged to rebel at any time upon the 
Pope's pleasure. And yet how many of the neigh- 
bouring princes ore content, or do chilse to reign, 
upon those conditions ; which being so dishonourable 
and dangerous, surely some great and more weighty 
reason does cause them submit to. Whether it be 
out of pei-sonftl feai', having heard perhaps of sevei-al 
attempts which the blind obedience of Popish zelotes 
hath executed against their princes. Or, whether 
aiming at a more absolute and tyrannical government, 
they think it still to be the case of Boniface and 
Phocas (an usurping emperour and an usurping 
bishop) and that, as other cheats, this also is left to 
be managed by confederacy. But, as far as I can 
apprehend, there is more of sloth than policy on the 
princes side in this whole matter : and all. that pre- 
tence of inslaving men by the assistance of religion 
more easOy, is neither more nor less than when the 
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Bramine, b^ having the first night of the bride, 
aesarea himBelf of her devotion for the future, and 
makes her more fit for the husband. 

This reflection upon the state of oar neighbours, 

/ in respect to religion, doth snffieientiy iUnetrate onr 

happiness, and spare me the labour of desci'ibing it 

I farther, than by the mle of contraries ; our Ohnrch 

I standing upon all points in a direct opposition to all 

the forementioned errors ; our doctrine being true to 

1 the principles of the first Christian institution, and 

\ episcopacy being formed upon the primitiTe model, 

\ and no ecclesiastical power jostling the civil, but all 

\ ooncurring in common obedience to the soveraign. 

Nor therefore is thei-e any, whether prince or nation, 

that can with leBG probability be reduced back to the 

'Bomish perswasion, than ours of England. 

For, if we respect our obedience to God, what 
appearancS is there that, after so durable and general 
an enlightning of our minds with the sacred Truth, 
we should again put out our own eyes, to wander 
thorow the palpable darkness of that grom super- 
stition? But forasmuoh as moat men are less con- 
cem'd for their interest in heaven thtm on earth, this 
seeming the nearer and more certain, on this account 
also onr alteration from the Protestant Religion is 
the more impossible ; when beside the common HI 
example and consequences of Popery observable 
abroad, whereby we might grow wise at the exptinse 
of our neighbours, we cannot but reflect upon our 
own esperiments at home, whioh would make even 
fools docible : The whole reign of Queen Mary, in 
whioh the Papists made fewel of the Protestants ; 
The excommunicating and deprivation of Queen 
Elizabeth by the Pope, pursned with so many 
treasons and attempts upon her ^lerson by her own 
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subjects, and the invasion in 'eighty-eight by the 
Spanish ; the two Breves of the Pope, in order to 
exclude Xing Jamee from the Euoceesion to the 
crown, seconded by the Gunpowder Treason : in the 
time of his late Uajeety, King Chai'Ies the First, 
(beBides what they contributed to the Civil War in 
England) the Bebellion and horrid Maesaore in 
Ireland, and, which was even worBO than that, their 
pretending that it was done by the King's Commifl- 
sion, and vonching the Broad Seal for their autho- 
rity ; the Pope's Nuncio assnming nevertheless ajid 
eiei-cieing there the temporal as well as spiritual 
power, gi-anting out commissions under his own 
hand, breaking the treaties of peace between the 
King, and, as they then styled themselves, the con- 
federate (ktholicks ; heading two armies against the 
Marquess of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant, and 
forcing him at last to quit the kingdom ; all which 
ended in the ruine of his Majestie's reputation, 
government, and person ; which, but upon occasion 
of that EebeUion, could never have happened. So 
that we may reckon the reigns of our late princes, 
by a succession of the popish treasons against them. 
And, if under his present Majesty we have as yet 
seen no more visible effects of the same spirit than 
the firing of London (acted l>y Hubert, hired by 
Pieddelou, two Fi-enchmen) which remains a contro- 
versie, it is not to be attributed to the good nature 
or better principles of that sect, but to the wisdom 
of his Holyuess ; who observes that we are not of late 
BO dangerous Protestants as to deserve any special 
mark of his indignation, but that we may be made 
better use of to the weakning of those that are 
not of our gwn religion, and that if he do not 
disturb us, there are those among ourselves that 
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are leading ub into a fair wity of reoonoiliatioQ with 
him. 

Bnt those continued freeh inBtancee, in i-elation to 

the crown, together with the Pope's claim of the 
' temporal and immediate dominion of the kingdome of 
England and.Ireland, which he does bo challenge, are 
a BnfBcient caution to the Kings of England ; and of 
the people, there is as little-hopes to seduce them ; 
the ProteB^iiJLEeliaQjL^QilliC,fla,.interwoi5S. as it is 
with their..a s.onla r interest. For the lands that were 
formerly given to auperBtitions uses, having first been 
applyed to the publick revenue, and afterwards by 
several alienations and contracts disti'ibuted into 
private posBeesion, the alteration of' religion would 
^ necessarily introduce a change of pr operty . Nullum 
lempua occatrit Ecdesio!. It wonUmake a general 
earthquake over the nation, and even now the Eomish 
clergy on the other side of the water, snuff np 
the savoury odour of so many rich abbies and 
monasteries that belonged to their predeceesors. 
Hereby no considerable estate in England but must 
have a piece torn out of it npon the title of piety, and 
the rest subject to be wholly forfeited npon the 
account of Heresy. Another Chimney Mony of the old 
Peter-Pence mnst again be payed as tribute to the 
Pope, beside that which is established on his Majesty : 
and the people, instead of those moderate tithes thAt 
are with too much difBoalty payed to their Protestant 
pastors, will be exposed to all the exactions of the 
court of Rome, and a thousand artifices by which in 
former times they were used to drain away the wealth 
of ours more than any other nation. 80 that in con- 
dusion there is no Englishman that bath a soul, 
a body, or an .estate to save, that loves either God, 
his King, or his Country, but is by all those tenure 
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bound, to tte beet of his power mid knowledge, to 
maintam the eBtabliehed Proteetant Beligiou. 

And yet, all tbie notwithstanding, there are those 
men among ns, who have undertaken, and do make it 
their bueinese, under bo legal and perfect a govern- 
ment, to introdnce a French alftvery, and instead of 
BO pnre a religion, to establish the Honian idolatry : 
both and either of which are crimes of the highest 
natnre. For, as to matter of government, if to 
mnrther the King be, as certainly It is, a fact so 
horrid, how much more hainouB is it to assaesinato 
the Kingdom ? and as none will deny, that to alter 
onr Monarchy into a Commonwealth were treason, so 
by the same fundamental rnle, the crime is no less to 
make that Monarchy absolute. 

What is thus trae in regai-d of the State, holds as 
well in reference to our religion. Former Par- 
liaments have made it treason in whosoever shall 
attempt to seduce any one, the meanest of the King's 
subjects, to the Church of Rome : and this Parliament 
hath, to all penaltira by the common or statute law, 
added incapacity for any man who shall presume to 
say that the King is a Papat or an Introducer of 
Popery. But what lawless and incapable miscreants 
then, what wicked traytors are those wretched men, 
.who endevour to pervert our whole Church, and to 
bring that about in 'effect, which even to mention is 
penal, at one Italian stroke attempting to subvert the 
'government and religion, to kill the body and damn 
the soul of our nation. 

Yet were these men honest old Cavaliers that had 
BuSei-ed in his late Majestie's service, it wera allowable 
in them, as oft as their wounds brake out at Spring 
or FaU, to think of a more abritrary government, as a 
aoveraign balsam for their aches, or to imagine that 
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no weapon-salvo bnt of the moB6 ttat grows on an 
enemie'e sknlL cxtnld cure them . Should thoy mietake 
this Long Parliament aleo for rebels, and that, althongh 
all circnmstances be altered, there were etill the 
same ueseeeity to fight it tdl over again in pare 
loyalty, yet their age and the times they have lived 
in, might excnso them. But those worthy gentlemen 
are too generous, too good Christians and subjects, 
too affectionate to the good English government, to 
be capable of ench an impression : whereas those 
conspirator are snch as have not one di-op of Cavalier 
blood, or no bowels at least of a Cavalier in them ; 
but have starved them, to revel and snrfeit upon 
their calamities, making their persons, and the very 
canse, by pretending to it themselves, almost 
ridicnlons. 

Or, were these conspirators on the other side bnt 
avowed Papiste, they were the more honest, the less 
dangerons, and the religion were answerable for the 
errors they might commit in order to promote it. 
Who is there bnt must acknowledge, if he do not 
commend the ingenuity (or by what better name 
I may call it) of Sir Thomas Strickland, Lord 
Bellassis, the late Lord Clifford and others, eminent 
in their several stations ? These, having so long 
appeared the most zealous Sons of our Church, yet 
as soon as the late test against Popery was inacted, 
took np the cross, quitted their present imployments 
and all hopes of the fntnre, rather than falsify their 
opinion : though otherwise men for quality, estate and 
abilities, whether in war or peace, as capable and 
well deserving (without disparagement) as others 
that have the art to continue in offices. And above 
all his Royal Highness is to be admired for hie 
unpru^elled magnanimity on the same acconnt : 
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there being ia all history perhaps no record of any 
Prince that ever changed his I'eligion in his ciicam- 
BtanceB. But these perHone, that have since taken 
the work in hand, are sach as lie under no temptation 
of religion ; secure men, that are above either hononr 
or conBcioncea ; but obliged byall the most sacred tjes 
of mal ce and ambition to advance the min of the 
King and Kingdom, and qualified much better than 
others, under the name of good Frotestants, to 
effect it. 

And because it was yet difficult to find compIioeB 
enough at home, that were ripe for bo black a design, 
but they wanted a back for their edge ; therefore 
they applyed themBelvee to France, that King being 
indowed with all thoee qualities, which in a Prince 
may pass for virtues, but in any private man, would 
be capital ; and moreover so abounding in wealth 
that no man else could go to the price of their 
wickedness ; to which considerations, adding that he 
is the Master of Absolute Dominion, the presumptive 
Monarch of Christendom, the declared Champion of 
Popery, and the hereditary, natural, inveterate enemy 
of our King and Nation, he was in all respects the 
most likely (of all eai-thly powers) to reward and 
support them in a project every way suitable to- his 
own inclination and interest. 

And now, shonld I enter into a particular retail of 
all former and latter transactions, relating to this 
affair, there would be sufHcient for a just volume of 
.History. But my intention is only to write a naked 
narrative or some of the most considerable passages 
in the meeting of Parliament the 15th of February 
1676 : such as have come to my notice, which may 
serve for matter to some stronger pen, and to such as 
have more leisure and further opportunity to dis- 
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cover and communioate to the pnblick. This in the 
mean time wUl, by tlie ■piogreei made in bo few 
weeke, demonBtrate at what rate these men drive 
over the necks of King and people, of religion and 
government ; and how new: they are in all human 
probability to airive triumphant at the end of their 
jonmey. Yet, that I may not be too abrupt, and 
leave the reader wholly destitute of a thread to gnide 
himself by fhorow bo intriguing a labyrinth, I ehall 
Bsmmarily, aa ehort ae so copiouB and redundant a 
matter will admit, deduce the order of affairs both 
at home and abroad, as it Jed into this Session, 

It is well known, were it as weU romembred, 
what the provocation waB, and what the snccess of 
the war begun by the English in the year 1665 
against Holland : what vi^t supplyes were furnished 
by the Bubject for defraying it, and yet after all no 
fleet set out, bnt the flower of all the royal navy 
bnmt or taken in port to save charges; how the 
French, during that war, joyned themselves in assist- 
ance of Holland against ua, and yet, by the credit he had 
with the Qneen Mother, so far deluded his Majesty, 
that upon assurance tho Dutch, neither would have 
any fleet out that year, ho forbore to make ready, 
and so incurred that notable loss and disgrace at 
Chatham: how (after this fatal conclusion of all our 
Sea-champaynea) ae we had been obliged to the 
French for that war, so we were glad to receive the 
peace from his favour which was agreed at Breda 
betwixt England, Fi-ance, and Holland. , 

His Majesty was hereby now at leisure to remark 
how the Fi-ench had, in the yeai- 1667, taken the 
time of us, and while we were imbroiled and 
weE^ned, had in violation of all the most solemn 
and sacred oathe and treaties invaded and taken a 
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great part of the Spanish Nether-Land, which had 
always been considered as the nataral frontier of 
England. And hereapon ho judged it necessary to 
interpose, before the flame that consumed his next 
neighbour should throw ite sparkles over the water. 
And therefore, genei-oualy slighting all punctilios of 
ceremony or peeks of animosity, where the safety of 
his people and the repose of Christendom were con- 
cerned, he sent first into Hollaud, inviting them to a 
nearer alliance, and to enter into such further 
counsels as were most proper to quiet this publick 
disturbance which the French had raised. This was 
a work wholly of his Majesty's designing and (ac- 
cording to that felicity, which hath always attended 
him, when esclndiog the corrupt politicks of others 
he hath followed the dictates of his own royal 
wisdom) so well it succeeded. It ie a thing scarce 
credible, though true, that two treaties of snch 
weight, intricacy, and so Tarious aspect as that of the 
defensive league vrith Holland, and the other for 
repressing the further progress of the French in the 
Spanish Nethevland, should in five days time, in the 
year HJ68, be concluded. Such was the expeditiou 
and secrecy then used in prosecuting his Majesty's 
particular instructions, and so easy a thing is it' for 
princes, when they have a mind to it, to be well 
served. The Swedes too shortly after made the third 
in this concert ; whether wisely judging that in the 
minority of thou- King reigning over several late 
acquired dominions, it was their true intrest to have 
an hand in all the counsels that tended to peace and 
undisturbed possession, or, whether indeed those 
ministers, like ours, did even . then project in so 
glorious an alliance to betray it afterward to their 
own greater advantt^. Fi'om their joyniug in, it 
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was called the Triple Alliance. His Majesty with 
great eiiic«ritf continued to Bolicit other princee 
according to the seventh article to come into the 
goaranty of this treaty, and delighted himnplf in 
coltiratiDg by &11 good means what he h&d planted. 
But in a very short time these connsels, which had 
taken effect with so great satisfaction to the nation 
and to his Uajestie's eternal honanr, were all changed, 
and it eeemed that treaties, as soon as the wax iB cold, 
do lose their Tirtne. The King in June 1670 went 
down to meet, after a long absence. Madam, hie only 
temaining sister : where the days were the more 
pleasant, by how much it seldomer happens to princes 
than private persons to injoy their relations, and 
when they do, yet their kind interviews are nsnaUy 
solemnized with some &tality and disaster : nothing 
of which here appeared. But npon her taat return 
into France she was dead, the JU&rquess of Belfonds 
was immediately sent hither, a peison of great 
honour dispatched thither ; and, before ever the 
inquiry and grumbling at her death could be abated, 
ia a trice there was an invisible league, in prejudice 
of the triple one, struck up with France, to all the 
height of deamess and affection. As if upon dis- 
secting the princess there had some State philter been 
found in her bowels, or the reconciliation with France 
were not to be celebrated with a less sacrifice than 
of the blood royal of England. The sequel will bo 
suitable to so ominous a beginning. But) as this 
ti-eaty was a work of darkness, and which could 
never yet be underBtood or discovered but by the 
effects, HO before those appeared it was necessary that 
the Parliament should after the old wont be gulled 
to the giving of money. They met the 24th of 
October 1670, and it is not without much labour that 
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I have beon able to recover a written copy of the 
Lord Bridgmaii'a Epeech, none being printed, but 
forbidden, doabtlosB lest bo notorione a practice as 
certainly was never before, though there have indeed 
been many put upon the nation, might remain pub- 
lick. Althongh that honourable pei-son cannot be 
preeumed to have been accessory to what waa then 
intended, but was in due time, when the project 
ripened and grew hopefiil, discharged from his office, 
and be, the lluke of Ormond, the late Secretary 
Trevor, with the Prince Kupert, discarded together 
ont of the committee for the Foreign Affairs, he 
spoke thus ; 

"My Lordb, and yod thk Kn[ohts, Citizkms, ahu 
" BuaaEfiSEB of thb House of Commons, 

" When the two Houses were last adjourned, this 
" day, as you well know, was prefixed for your mect- 
" ing again. The Proclamation since isBued requiring 
" all your attendanceB at the same time shewed not 
"only his Majestie'e belief that his businesfi will 
" thrive best when the Houbbb are fullest, but the 
" importance aJso of the affairs for which you are bo 
" called : and important they ai-e. You cannot be 
" ignorant of the great foi-ces both for land and sea- 
" service which our neighbours of France and the 
" Low Countries have now raised, and have now in 
" actual pay ; nor of the great preparations which 
" they continue to make in levying of men, building 
" of ships, fillin g their magazines and Etpres with 
" immense quantities of all BOrts of warlike provi- 
" sions. Since the beginning of the last Dutch war, 
" the French have increased the greatness and num- 
" ber of their ships so much, that their strength by 
" sea is thrice as much as it was before ; and since 
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" the end of it, the Ihiteh have beeif very diligent 
■' also in angmeuting their fleetB. In this conjnnc- 
" ture, when our neighboura arm bo potently, even - 
" common pmdence requirea that his Majesty should 
" make some suitable preparationB ; that he may at 
" least keep pace with his neighbours, if uot outgo 
" them in number and strongth of shipping. For 
" this being an island, both our safety, our trade, our 
" being, and onr well-beii^, depend upon onr forces 
" at sea. 

" His Majesty therefore, of his priacely care for 
" the good of his people, hath given order for the 
" fitting out of fifty sayl of hie greatest shipa, against 
■' the Spring, besides thoEC which are to be for 
" security of our merchantB in the Mediterranean: as 
"foreseeing, if he shonld not have a considerable 
" fieet, whilst his neigbbonrs have such forces both 
" at land and sea, temptation might be given to those 
"who seem not new to intend it, to give us an 
"affront at least, if not to do ub a mischief. 

" To which may be added. That his Majesty, by 
" the Leagues which he hath made, for the common 
" peace of Christendom and the good of hiB king- 
" doms, ia obliged to a certain number of forces in 
" casQ of infraction thereof, as also for the assistance 
" of some of his neighbourB, in case of invasion, And 
"his Majesty would be in a very ill condition to 
"perform his part of the Leagues (if whilst the 
" clouds are gathering so thick about us) he should, 
" in hopes that the wind will disperse them, omit to 
" provide against the storm. 

"Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 
"Having named the Leagues made by his Majesty, 
" I tlunk it necessary to put you in mind, that since 
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" the oloee of tlie late war, his Majesty hath made 
" BevemI Leagues, to his own great honour, and 
" infinite advantage to the nation. 

"One known by the name of the Tripple Alliance, 
" wherein his Majesty, the Grown of Sweden and the 
"States of the United Proyinces ai-e ingaged ^to 
" preserve the Treaty of Aix la Capelle, concerning a 
"peace between the two waning princes, which 
" Peace produced that effect, that it quenched the 
" fire which was ready to have set all Chriatendom 
" in a fiame. And besides other great benefils by it, 
" which she still enjoys, gave opportunity to transmit 
".those Forces against the infidels, which would 
" otherwise have been imbrued in Christian blood. 

"Another between his Majesty and the said States 
" for a mutual assistance with a certain number of 
"men and ships in case of iuTasion by any others. 

"Another between his Majesty and the Duke of 
" Savoy, establishing a free trade for hie Majestie's 
" subjects at ViJJa Fi'anca, a port of bis own upon 
" the Mediterranean, and through the dominions of 
" that Prince : and thereby opening a passage to a 
" rich pMt of It^y, and part of Germany, which will 
" be of a very great advant^e for the vending of 
"cloth and other our home commodities, bringing 
" back silk and other materials for our man^factares 

" Another between bis Majesty and the King of 
" Denmark, whereby those other impositions that 
" were lately laid upon our trade there, are taken 
" off, and as great privileges granted to our merchants, 
"as over they had in former times, or as the subjects 
" of any other prince or State do now enjoy. 

" And another le^ue upon a treaty of commerce 
" with Spain, whereby there is not only a cessation 
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" and giving up to his Majesty of all their pretensions 
" to Jamaica, and other islandB and conntrieB in the 
" Weet Indies, in the poseeBBion of hiB Majesty or his 
"sabjects, but withall, free liberty is given to his 
" Majestie's subjects, to enter their ports for victuals 
" and water, and safety of harbour and retnm, if 
" storm or other accidents bring them thither ; 
"privilegCB which were never before gi-antcd by 
" them to the English or any others. 

" Not to mention the Leagnes formerly made with 
" Sneden and Portogal, and the advantages which 
"we en joy thereby i nor those treaties now depending 
"between his Majesty and France, or his Majesty 
" and the States of the United Provinces touching 
" commerce, wherein his Majesty will have a singular 
"regard to the honour of this nation, and also to the 
" trade of it, which never was greater than now it is. 

" In a word, almost all the princes in Europe do 
" seek his Majestie's friendship, as acknowledging 
" they cannot secure, much less improve their present 
"condition without it. 

" His Majesty is confident that you will not be 
" contented to see him deprived of all the advantages 
" which he might procure hereby to his own king- 
" doms, nay even to all Christendom, in the repose 
" and quiet of it. That yon wiU not be content 
" abroad to see your neighbours strengthening them- 
" selves in shipping, so much more than they were 
" before, and at home to Bee the government 
" strugling every year with difficulties ; and not able 
" to keep up our navies equal with theii-s. He finds 
" that by his accounts from tho year 1660 to the late 
" war, the ordinary charge of the fleet, communihns 
" annis, came to about €00,0001. a year, and it cannot 
" be supported with lees. 
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" If that pai'ticular alone take np bo much, add to 
it the other constant charges of the goTernment, 
and the revenue (although the CotumiBsioners of 
the Treaeurj have managed it with all imaginable 
thrift) wiU in no degree suffice to take off the debts 
dae upon interest, much Ices give him a fonds for 
the fitting out of this fleet, which by common 
estimation thereof cannot cost less than £800,0001. 
His Majeetyl in his most gracious speech, hath 
expressed the great sense he hath of yoTir zeal 
and affection for him, and as he will ever retain a 
grateful memory of your former readiness to supply 
him in all exigencies, so he doth with particular 
thanks acknowledge your frank and chearful gift of 
the new duty upon wines at your last meeting: 
bnt the same ia likely to fall very short in value of 
what it was conceived to be worth, and should it 
have answered expectation, yet far too short to ease 
and help him upon these occasions. And therefore 
such a supply as may enable to take off his debts 
upon interest, and to set out this fleet against the 
Spring, is that which he desires from you, and 
recommends it to you, as tliat which concerns the 
honour and support of the government, and the 
welfare and safety of your selves and the whole 
kingdom. 

" Mt LoBDa AND GrENTLEMEN, 

" You may perceive by what his Majesty hath 
" already said, that he holds it requisite that an end 
" be put to this meeting before Christmas. It is so 
" not only in reference to the prepai-ation for his 
" fleet, which must be in readiness in the Spring, but 
'* also to the season of the year-. It is a time when 
" you would be willing to be in your countries, and 
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" your neighbours would bo glad to see you there, 
" and partake of your hospitality and' charity, and 
" you thereby endear yonrBelves to them, and keep 
" up that interest and power among them, which is 
" neceesary for the service of your king and counti-y ; 
".and a receee at that time, leaving your businera 
" unfinifihed till your return, cannot either bo 
" convenient for you, or suitable to the condition of 
"hia Majefitie'a afEaire, which requii-es your epeedy, 
" as well as affectionate consideration. " 

There needed not bo large a catalogue of past, 
present, and future Leagues and Treaties, for even 
Villa IVanca sounded so well (being braides so 
considerable a port, aud that too upon the Mediter- 
raneau (another remote word of much efficacy) and 
opening moreover a passage to a rich part of Italy, 
and a l)art of Germany, &c.) that it alone would 
have snfiiiced to charm the more ready votes of the 
Commons into a supply, and to justifie the neceBsity 
of it iu the noise of the country. But indeed the 
making- of that Tripple League, was a thing of so 
good a report and so generally acceptable to the 
nation, as being a hook in the French nostrils, that 
this Parliament (who are used, whether it be Wai' or 
peace, to make us pay for it) could not have d^ired 
a fairer pretence to colour their liberality. 

And therefore after all the immenBO siimms 
lavished in the former war with Holland, they had 
but in April last, 1670, given the additional duty 
upon Wines for eight years ; amounting to 069,0001. 
and confirmed the sale of the Fee Farm Eents, which 
was no less their gift, being a part of the publick 
revenue, to the value of 180,0001. Yet upon the 
teUing of this story by the Lord Keeper, they could 
no longer hold, but gave with both hands nowagain 
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a Babddy of one shilling in the pound to the real 
value of all lands, and other eetates proportionably, 
with several more beneficial olausea into the bargain, 
to begin the 24th of June 1671, and expire the 24th 
of June 1672. Together with this, they granted the 
additional excise upon Beer, Ale, &o, for eix years, tq 
reckon from the same 24th of June 1671. And 
lastly, the Law Bill, commencing from the first of 
May 1671, and at nine years end to determine. 
These three bills summed up therefore cannot be 
estimated at lees than two millions and an half. 

So that for the Tripple Leagne, here was also 
tripple supply, and the eubject had now aU reason to 
believe that this Alliance, which had bean fixed at 
first by the puhlick interest, safety and honour (yet, 
should any of tbose give way) was by these three 
grants, as with three golden nails, sufficiently 
clenched and tivetted. But now therefore was the 
most proper time and occasion for the conspirators, I 
have before described, to give demonstration of their 
fidelity to the French King, and by the forfeiture of 
all these obligations to their king and conntrey, and 
other princes, and at the expense of all this treasure 
given to contrary uses, to recommend themselves 
more meritoriously to his patronage. 

The Parliament having once given this mony, 
were in consequence prorogued, and met not again 
till the 4th of February 1672, that there might be a 
competent scope for bo great a work as was designed, 
and the architects of our mine might be so long free 
from their busie and odious inspection till it were 
finished. Henceforward, all the former applications 
made by hia Majesty to induce foreign princes into 
the guaranty of the treaty of Aix la ChapeUe ceased, 
and on the contrary, those who desired to be 
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admitted into it, were here r^eed. Tbe Sak« of 
Loraine, ■who had always been a true friend to hia 
Majesty, asd by hie affection to the Tripple League 
had incurred the Freach £ing'8 displeasure, witJi 
the lose of his whole territory, seized in the year 1669 
against all laws not only. of peaoe bat hostility, yet 
was by means of the^ men rejected, that be might 
have no Interest in the Alliance, for whioh he wae 
sacrificed. Kay even the emperor, thongh he did his 
Majesty the honour to address [himself] volnntorily to 
him, that himself might be received into that Tripple 
Leagne, yet contd not so great a prince prevail bat 
was turned off with blind reason, and most frivolous 
excuses. So far was it now from fortifying the 
Alliance by the acoeesion of other princes, that Mr. 
Henry Coventry went now to Sneden expresBly, as 
he affirmed at his departure hence, to dissolve the 
Tripple League. And he did so much towards it, 
co-operating in that Conrt with the IVeneh ministers, 
that Sueden never (after it came to a rupture) did 
assist or prosecute effectually the ends of the 
Alliance, but only arming itself at the expenoe of the 
League, did first, under a disguised mediation, act tbe 
French interest, and at last threw off the vizard, and 
drew the sword in their quarrel ; which is a matter 
of sad reflexion, that he, who in his embassy at 
Breda, had been so happy an instrument to end the 
first unfortunate war with Holland, should now be 
made the tool of a second, and of breaking that 
threefold cord, by which the interest of England and 
all Christendom wae fastned. And, what renders it 
more wretched, is, that no man better thtm he 
understood both the theory and practick of honour ; 
and yet could in bo eminent an instance forget it. 
All which can be said m his excuse, is^ that upon his 
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retom he was for thU aerrice made Becietarj of State 
(as if to have remaiaed the same honest gentleman, 
had not been more necesBary and leesdis honourable). 
Sir William Lockyard and sevei-al others were 
diq)atched to other Courts npon the like errand. 

All things were thus far well disposed here toward 
. a war with Holland r only all this while there 
wanted a quarrel, and to pick one required much 
invention. For the Butch although there was a «' 
q>us to find out complaints, and our East India 
Company was summoned to know whether they had 
any thing to object against them, had so punctually 
complyed with all the conditions of the peace at 
Breda, and observed his Majesty with such respect 
(and in paying the due honour of the fl^, particu- 
larly ae it was agreed in the 19th article) that 
nothing could be alledged r and as to the Tripple 
League, their Fleet was then out, riding near their 
own coasts, in prosecuting of the ends «f that treaty. 
Therefore, to try a new experiment and to make a 
case whidi had never before happened or been 
imagined, a sony yacht, but bearing the English 
jack, in August 1671, sails into the midst of their 
fleet, singled out the admiral, shooting twice, as they 
call it, sharp upon him. Which must sure have 
appeared as ridiculous and unnatural as for a larke 
to dare the hobby. Nevertheless their commander- 
in-chief, in deference to his Majesty's colours, and in 
consideration of the amity betwixt the two nations, 
payed our admiral of the yatch a visit, to know the 
reason ; and learning that it was because he and his 
whole fleet had failed to strike sail to his small-craft, 
the' Dutch commander civilly excused it as a matter 
of the first instance, and in which he could have no 
inetrnctions, therefore proper to be referred to their 
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masters, and 80 they parted. The yatch having thus 
acquitted itfielf, retarned, franght with the qnairel 
she waH Bent for, which yet was for several months 
passed over here in silence withont any complaint or 
demand of satisfaction, bnt to be improved afterwards 
when occasion grew riper. For there was yet one 
thing mote to be done at home to make ns more - 
capable of what was shortly after to be executed on 
our neighbours. 

The Exchequer had now for some yeara by 
MceBsive gain docoyed in the wealthy goldsmiths, 
and they the rest of the nation by due payment of 
interest, till the king was run (upon what account I 
know not) into debt of above two millions: which 
served for one of the pretences in my Lord Keeper's 
Speech above recited, to demand and grant the late 
supplies, and might have sufBced for that work, with 
peace, and any tolerable good husbandry. But as if 
it had been perfidious to apply them to any one of 
the purposes declared, it was instead of payment 
privately resolved to shut up the Exchequer, lest 
any part of the money should be legally expended, 
but that all might be appropriate to the holy war in 
pTOJeot, and those further pious uses to which' the 
conspiratoi-s had dedicated it. 

This affair was carried on with all the secresie of 
so great statesmen, that they might not by venting it 
unseasonably, spoil the wit and malice of the buBmess. 
So tjiat all on the sudden, upon the first of January 
1671, to the great aston&hment, mine and despair of 
■ BO many interested perso'ns, and to the terrour of the 
whole nation, by so arbitrary a fact, the proclamation 
issued whereby the crown, amidst the confluence of 
BJ vast aids and revenue, published itself bankrupt, 
made prize of the subject, and broke all faith and 
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oontract at home in order to tbf breaking of them 
abroad trith mare advante^. 

There remained nothing now bnt that the coospi- 
ratOFB, after thie exploit upon their own conntrymen, 
ehould manifest their impartiality to foraigners, and 
avoid on both sides the reproach of injustice by their 
equality in the diatribntion. They had now started 
the dispute about the flag upon occasion of the yacht, 
and begun the disconree of Surinam, and somewhat 
of pictures and medals, but they handled these 
matters so nicely as men not less afraid of receiving 
oil satiafaction therein from the Hollanders, than of 
giving them any umbrage of arming against them 
upon those pretences. The Dutch therefore, not 
being conscious to themselvefl of any provocation 
given to England, but of their readings, u there had 
been any, to repair it, and relying upon that faith of 
treaties and alliances with us, which hath been 
thought sufficient security, not only amongst 
christians, but even with infidels, pnreued theh' . 
traffick and navigation thorow our seas without the 
least suspicion. And accordingly a great and rich 
fleet of merchantmen from Smyrna and Spain, were 
on their voyage homeward near the isle of W^ht, 
under a small convoy of five or sis of their men of 
war. This waa the fleet in contemplation of which 
the conspirators had so long defeiTed the war, to 
plunder them in peace ; the wealth of this was that 
which by its weight tni-ned the ballance of all 
publick justice and honour ; with this treasure they 
imagined themselves in stock for all the wickedness 
of which they wore capable, and that they should 
never, after this addition, stand in need again oi fear 
of a Parliament. Therefore they had with great 
stilnees and expedition equipped early in the year, bo 
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many of the King'^hipB ae might, without jetiloaBj 
of the number, yet De of competent strength for the 
intended action, bnt if any thing shonld chance to be 
wanting, they thought it abundantly supplyed by 
Tirtue of the commander. For Sir Robert Holmes 
had with the like number of ehips in the year 1661, 
even so timely commenced the first hostiUty against 
Holland, in time of peace ; seizing upon Cape Verde, 
and other of the Dutch fortB on the coast of Guiny, 
and the whole New Netherlands, with great succesa ; 
in defence of which conquestB, the English undertook, 
1666, the first war against Holland. And in that 
same war, he with a proportionable squadron 
signalized himself by burning the Dutch ships and 
Till^;e of Brandaris at Schelling, which was unfor- 
tunately revenged upon us at Chatham. So that he 
was pitched upon as the person for undeistandiBg, 
experience and courage, fittest for a design of this or 
any higher nature; and iipon the lith of Mai-ch, 
1672, as they sailed oo, to the number of seventy- 
two vessels in all, whereof six the convoy ; near our 
coast, he fell in upon them with his accustomed 
bravery, and could not have failed of giving a good 
account of them, would he but have joyned fortunes. 
Sir Edward Spragg'a aesistance to his own conduct : 
for Sir Edward was in sight at the same time with 
his squadron, and captain Legg making sail towards 
him, to acquaint him with the design, till called back 
by a gun from his admiral, of which several persons 
have had their conjectures. Possibly Sir Eobert 
Holmes, considotiag that Sir Edward had sailed all 
along in consort with the Dutch in their voyi^, and 
did but now return from bringing the pirates of 
Algier to restson, thought him not so proper to ingage 
in thiB enterprise bSore he understood it better. 
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But it is rather belieyed to have proceedbd partly 
from that jealousy (which is uauaT to martial spiritB 
like Sir Bobert'a) of admitting a companioa to share 
with him in the spoil of honour or profit ; and partly 
oat of too strict a regard to preserve the secret of his 
commiBsion. However, by this means the whole 
affair miscarried. For the merchant-men themselvM, 
and their little convoy did so bestir them, that Sir 
Eobert, althongh he shifted his ship, fell foul on his 
beet friends, aiid did aU that was possiblo, unless he 
conld have multiplied himself and been every wh^e, 
was forced to give it over, and all the prize that was 
gotten, sufficed not to pay the chimrgeona and 
carpenters , 

To descend to the very bottom of their hellish 
oonspiracyi thflre was yet one step more ; that of 
religion. For so pious and just an action as Sir 
Bobert Holmes was imployed upon, coald not be 
better acoompanied than by the declaration of Liberty 
of Conscience (unless they should have expected tiU 
he had found that precious commodity in plundering 
the hole of some Amsterdam fly-boat.) Accordingly 
Vhile he was trying his fortune in battle with the 
Smyrna merchant-men, on the 13th and 14th of 
Mf^h, 1672, the indulgence was printing off here in 
all haste, and was published on the 15th as a more 
proper means than fasting and prayer for propitiating 
Heaven to give success to his enterpiise, and to the 
war that must second it. 

Hereby, all the penal laws against Papists, for 
which former Parliaments had given so many sup- 
plies, and E^ainat Nonconformists, for whicn this 
Parliament had paid more largely, were at one 
instant suspended, in order to defrand the nation of 
all that rel%ion which they had so deaiiy purchased, 
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and for which the; ought at least, the bargain being 
brokS) to have beeu reixabuised. 

There is, I confefie, a meaeaie to be taken in thoBe 
things, and it is indeed to the great reproach of 
hnmane wifidam, that no man hae for eo many ages 
been able or willing to find ont the dne temper of 
government in divine matters. For it appear§ at the 
first Bight, that men ought to enjoy the same 
propriety and protection in their conecionceB, which 
they have in their lives, liberties, and estates : but 
that to take away these in penalty for the other, is 
meerly a more legal and gentile way of padding 
upon the road of Heaven, and that it is only for 
want of money and for want of religion that men 
take those desperate conrBes. 

iNor can it be denied that the original law npon 
which Christianity at the first was founded, does 
indeed eipredy provide against all snch severity; 
and it was by the humility, meekness, love, for- 
bearance and patience which were part of that 
excellent doctrine, that it became at last the 
nniversal religion, and can no more by any other 
means be preserved, than it is possible for another 
soul to animate the same body. 

Bat, with shame be it spoken, the Spai-tana* obliging 
themselves to Lycu^^us his laws, till be should come 
back again, .continued nnder his most rigid disoipliue, 
above twice as long as the Christians did endure 
nnder the gentlest of all institntions, though with 
far more certainty expecting the return of their 
Divine Legislator. Insomuch that it is no great 
adventure to say, that the world was better ordered 
under the ancient monarchies and commonwealths, 
that the number of virtuous men was then greater, ' 
and that the Christians found fairer quarter under 
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thoBe thaa among themselveB, nor hath there naj 
advantage accrued unto mankind from that most 
perfect and practical model of hnmane Hociety except 
the Bpeculation of a better way to future Lappings, 
concerning which the very guides disagree, and of 
those few that follow, it will suffer no matt to pa^ 
without paying at their turnpikes. All which had 
pi-oceeded from no other reason, but that men, 
metead of equaring their goremmonts by the rule of 
Christianity, have shaped Christianity by the measures 
of their government, have reduced that straight line 
by the crooked, and bungling divine and humane 
things together, have been always hacking and 
hewing one another, to frame an irregular figure of 
political incongruity. 

For wheresoever either the Magistrate, or the 
Clergy, or the people could gratify their ambition, 
their profit, or their phansie by a text improved or 
misapplied, that they made use of, though against 
the consent, seuse and immutable precepts of 
Scripture ; and because obedience for conscience sake 
was there prescribed, the less conscience did men 
make in commanding ; so that several nations have 
little else to shew for their Christtanity (which 
requires instruction only and example) but a parcel 
of severe laws concerning opinion or about the modes ^ 
of worship, not so much in order to the power of ' 
religion as over it. Nevertheless because mankind 
must be governed some way and be held up to one 
law or other, either of Christ's or their own making, 
the vigour of such humane constitutions is to bo 
presei-ved untill the same authority shall upon better 
reason revoke them ; and as in the mean time no 
private man may without the guilt of sedition or 
rebellion resist, so neither by the nature of the 
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EDgliBh fonndation can aiiy pnblick person Bugpend 
them without comuiittrng au errour which is not the 
leea for wanting a legal name to espreBS it. Bnt it 
was the maeter-piece therefore of boldness and 
contrivance in these conepirators to iaene this 
decdaration, and it is hard to say wherein they took 
the greater felicity, whether ia BQHpending hereby 
all the fitatutes against Fopery, that it might thence- 
forward pass like current money over the nation, and 
no man dare to refuse it, or w^hether gaining by this 
a precedent to suspend as well all other laws that 
respect the subject's propriety, and by the same 
power to abrogate and at last inact what they 
pleased, till there should be no further use for the 
consent of the people in Parliament. 

Having been thus true to their great design and 
made so considemble a progress, they advanced with 
all eipedition. It was now high time to declare the 
war, after they had begun it ; and therefore by a 
manifesto of the seventeenth of March 1672, the 
pretended causes were made publick, which were, 
the not having vailed bonnet to the English yatch.: 
though the Dutch had all along, both at home and 
here, as carefully eudevoured to give, as the English 
ministers to avoid, the receiving of all satisfaction, or 
lettii^ them understand what would do it, and the 
Council clock was on purpose set forward, lest their 
utmost compliance in the flag at the hour appKtinted 
should prevent the declaration of war by some 
minutes. The detaining of some few English 
families (by their own consent) in Surynam after 
the dominion of it was by treaty surrendred up to 
the Hollander, in which they had likewise constantly 
yielded to the unreasonable demands that were from 
one time to another extended from hence to make 
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the thing -imptactlcable, till even Banieter himeolf, 
that had heeu imployed as the agont and contriyer of 
thiB misnndeEGtanding, could not at the last forbear 
to cry ahame of it. And moreover to fill up the 
measure of the Dutch iniquity, they are accused of 
pillars, medallB, and pioturee : a poet indeed, by a 
daeh of hiB pen, having once been the cauEe of a war 
Bgainet Poland ; but this certainly was the first time 
that ever a painter could by a stroke of his pencil 
occasion the breach of a treaty. But considering' the 
weakness and invalidity of those other allegations, 
these indeed were not unnecessary, the pillars to add 
strength, the medals weight, and the pictures colour 
to their reasons. 

But herein they had however observed faith with 
Franco though oq all other sides broken, having 
ci^itulated to be the first that should do it. Which 
ae it was no small piece of French courtesy in so 
important an action to yield the English the pre- 
cedence, so was it on the English part as great a 
bravery in accepting to he the foremost to diBcomposo 
the state of all Ohristendojn, and make themselves 
principal to all the hoiTid doatruction, devastation, 
ravage and slaughter, which from that fatal 17th of 
March, 1672, has to this very day continued. 

But that which was most admirable in the 
winding up of this dedai-ation, was to behold these 
words : 

"And whereas we are engaged by a treaty to 
" support the peace made at Aix la Chapelle ; we do 
"fir^y declare, that, notwithstanding the prosecu- 
"tionof this war, we will maintain the true intent 
*' and scope of the said treaty, and that in all alliances, 
" which we have, or diall make in the progi'ess of 
" this war, we have, and will take care, to preserve 
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" the ends theieof inviolable, unlesB provoked to the 
" contrary." 

And yet it is aa clear as the sun, that the French 
had, by that treaty of Aiz la Chapelle, agreed to 
acqnieBce'in theii' former conqneBte in Flanders, and 
that the English, Suede, and Hollander, were recip- 
locally bonnd to be aiding against whomsoever 
shonla disturb that regulation, (besides the le^^e 
offensive and defensive, which his Majesty had 
entered into with the States General of the United 
Provinoee) all which was by this conjunction with 
France to be broken in pieces. So that what is here 
declared, if it were reconcileable to truth, yet coiild 
not consist with possibility (which two d6 seldom 
break company) unless by one only expedient, iJiat 
the English, who by this new league with France 
were to bo the infractors and aggressors of the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle (and with Holland) should, to 
fnlhll their obligations to both parties, have-sheathed 
the sword in our own bowels. 

But such was the zeal of the conspirators, that it 
might easily transport them either to say what was 
untrue, or undertake what was impossible, for the 
French service. 

That Sing having seen the English thus engaged 
beyond a retreat, comes now into the war according 
to agreement. But be was more generous and 
monarchal than to aEsign cause, true or false, for his 
actions. He therefore, on the 27th of March 1672, 
publishes a dedai-ation of war without any reasons. 
Only, the ill satisfaction which bia Majesty bath of 
the behaviour of the States General towards him, 
being rigen to that degree, that be can no longer, 
withont diminution to his glory, dissemble his 
indignation against them, &o. therefore he hath 
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reBolred to make war againEt tbem both by sea and 
land, &c. and oommands all his eubjeotB, courtr bus, 
upon the Hollandere, (a metaphor which, out of 
reepect to hie own nation, might have been spared) 
for Buch ie onr ploaenre. 

Was ever, in any age or nation of the world, the 
sword drawn npon no better allegation ? a stile so 
far from being ' Most Christian,' that nothing bnt 
some vain French romance can parallel or justify the 
expreaeion. How happy were it could we once 
arrive at the same pitch, and how much credit and 
labour had been saved, bad the compilers of our 
declaration, instead of the mean English way of 
giving reasons, contented themselves with that of 
the diminntion of the English honour, as the French 
of his glory ! But nevortheleee, by his embaBsador 
to the Pope, he gave afterwards a more clear acconnt 
of his conjunction with the English, and that he had 
iiot andortaken this war against the HoUanders, but 
for extirpating of hereaie : To the emperonr, that the 
Hollanders were a people who had forsaken God, 
were hereticks, and that all good Christians were in 
duty bonnd to' associate for their extirpation, and 
onght to pray to God for a blessing npon so pions an 
enterprise : And to other Popish princes, that it was 
a war of religion and in order to the propagation of 
the Catholick Faith. 

And in the second article of his demands afterward 
from the Hollanders, it is in express words contained, 
" That from thenceforward there shall he not only an 
" intire liberty, bnt a publick exercise of the Catholick 
"Apostolick Eoman Eeligion thronghont all the 
" United Provinces. So that wheresoever there shall 
" be more than one church, another shall be given to 
" the Catholioks : that where there is none, they shall 
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" be permitted to boild one ; and till that be flnishsd, 
" to eierciee their divine service publickly in such 
" hooBes ae they eball buji or hire for that purpose. 
"I'hat the States General, or each Province in ■ 
" pai-tioular, shall appoint a reasonable salary for a 
" cnrate or priest in each of the said churches, out of 
" such revenues as have formerly appertained to the 
" church, or otherwifio." Which was conformable to 
what he published now abroad, that he had entered 
into the war only for God's glory ; and that he would 
lay down arms Btraightways, would the Hollanders 
but restore the true worship in their dominions. 

But he made indeed twelve demands more, and 
notwithstandmg all this devotion, the article of 
commerce, and for revoking their placats against 
wine, brandy, and French manufactures was the 
first, and took place of the Catholick Apostolio 
Eoman Keligion. Whether all these were therefore 
only words of course, and to be held or let loose 
according to his occasions, will better appear when 
we shall have beard that he still insists upon the 
same at Nimeguen, and that, olthoogh deprived of 
our assistance, he will not yet agree with the I>utch 
but upon the terms of restoring the true worship. 
But, whatever he were, it is evident that the English 
were sincere and in good earnest in the design of 
Popery ; both by that declaration above-mentioned of 
indulgence to the recusants, and by the negotiation 
of those of the English Plenipotentiaries (whom for 
their honour I name not) that being in that year sent 
into Holland pressed that article among the rest upon 
them, as without which they could have no hope of 
peace with England. And the whole process of 
affairs will manifest further, that both hero and 
there it was. all of a piece, as t^ the project cf 
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Teligioa, aad ths eame tluesd ran threw tlie web of 
the Euglish aad Frehoh oottoBels, no Iceh [in relation 
to that, than unto government. 

Although "the isBuing of the French King's decla- 
ration and the sending of our English Plenipotentiaries 
into Holland be involved together in this last period, 
yet the difFerenco of time was so small that the 
anticipation ie inconsiderable. For having declared 
the war but on the 27th of March, 1672, he etruck 
BO home and followed hie blow bo close, that by July 
following, it seemed that HoUand could no longer 
stand him, but that the Bwiftneea and force of his 
motion wae Eomething enpemainral. And it was 
thought necessary to send over those Plenipoten- 
tiaries, if not for interest yet at least for curiosity. 
But it is easier to find the marks than reasons of 
some mens actions, and ho that does only know what 
happened before, and what after, might perhaps 
wrong them by searching for further intelligence. 

So it was, that the English and French navies 
being joyned, were upon the 28th of May, 1672, 
attacked in Soule Bay by Do Euyter, with too great 
advantage. For while his Boyal Highness, then 
admiral, did all that could be expected, but Monaienr 
d'Eatree, that commanded the French, did all that 
he was sent for, our English vice-admiral Mountague, 
was sacrificed ; and the rest of our fleet so mangled, 
that thei-e was no occasion to boast of victory. So 
that being here still on the losing hand, 'twas fit 
somebody should look to the bette on the other side 
of the water; lest that gi'eat and lucky gamester, 
when he had won all there, and stood no longer in 
need of the consph-ators, should pay them with a 
quarrel for his mony, and their ill fortune. Yet 
were they not conscious to themselTes of having 
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givea him, by uiy behaviont of theirs, any caase of 

diBBatiafactioQ, but that they had dealt ■with him iix 
all things most frankly, that, notwithstanding all the 
expreesione in my Lord Keeper Bridgman's speech, 
of the treaty between Frwice and hiB Majesty 
concerning commerce, wherein hia Majesty will have 
a singular regard to the honour and also to the trade 
of this nation, and notwithstanding the intoUeiable 
bppreeeiona upon the English traffick in Prance ever 
since the King's restanration, they had not in all that 
time made one step towards a treaty of commerce or 
navigation with him ; no not even now when the 
English were so necessary to him, that he could not 
have begun this war without them, and might 
probably therefore in this conjuncture have con- 
descended to some equality. But they knew how 
tender that King was on that point, and to preserve 
and encreaee the trade of his subjects, and that it was 
by the diminution of that beam of his glory, that the 
Hollanders had raised his indignation. The conspi- 
rators had therefore, the more to gratify him, made 
it their constant maxim, to burden the English 
merchant here with one, hand, while the French 
should load them no less with the other, in his terri- 
tories ; which was a parity of trade indeed, though 
something an extravagant one, but the best that ceuld 
be hoped from the prudence and integrity of our 
statesmen ; insomuch, that when the merchfuitB have 
at any time come down from London to represent 
their grievances from the IVench, to seek redress, or 
offer their humble advice, they were hectored, 
brow-beaten, ridiculed, and might have found fairer 
audience even from Monsieur Colbert. 

They knew moreover, that as in the matter of 
commerce, so they had more obliged him in this war. 
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That except the irresistible bounties of bo great a 
prince in their own particular, and a. frugal 
BubBifitaBce-money for the fleet, they had put him to 
no charges, but the Kaglish navy royal served him, 
like so many privateers, no purchase, no pay. That 
in ail things they had acted with him npon the most 
abstracted principles of gcnoroeity. They had tyed 
him to no terms, had demanded no partition of 
conqueste, had made oo humane condition ; but had 
sold all to him for those two pearls of price, the True 
"Worship and the True Government. Which disin- 
terested proceedings of theirs, though suited to 
foreign m^panimity, yet, should we still lose at sea, 
as WQ had hitherto, and the French conquer all at 
land, as it was in prospect, m^ht at one time or other 
breed some difBoulty in answering for it to the king 
and kingdom : however this wore, it had bo happened 
before the arrival of the Plenipotentiaries, that, 
whereas here in England, all that brought applica- 
tions from Holland were treated as spies and 
enemies, till the lYenoh King should signify his 
pleasure ; he on the contrary, without any commu- 
■ nication here, had received addresses from the Ihitch 
Plenipotentiaries, and given in to tbem the sum of 
his demands (not once mentioning his Majesty or his 
interest, which indeed he could not have done unless, 
for mockery, having demanded all for himself, so 
that there was no place left to have made the 
English any satisfaction) and the French ministers 
therefore did very candidly acquaint those of 
Holland, tliat, upon theii- accepting those articles, 
there should be a firm peace, and amity restored : 
but as for England, the States, theii- masters, might 
use their discretion, for that France was not obliged 
by any treaty to pi-ocnre their advlmtage. 
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This nuumer of dealing might probably hsTO 
animatedt as it did wurant the Eogliah Fleuipotea- 
tiuiee, had they been ae foil of ree<dation as of 
power, to have dosed with the Dntcb, who, oat of 
avereion to the French aod their intollerable 
demands, were ready to have thrown themselTes into 
his Siajeetie's anna, oi at hie feet, upon any reason- 
able oonditions ; but it wrought clean otherwiae : 
for, those of the English Flenipotentiariee, who 
were, it seenu, intmsted with a fuller authority and 
the deeper secret, gave in also the English demands 
to the Hollanders, consisting in eight articles, but at 
last the ninth saith, 

" Although his IVtajeety contents himself with the 
"foregoing conditions, bo that they be accepted 
" within ten days, after which his Majesty und^- 
" stands himself to be no further obliged by them : 
" he declares nevertheless precisely, that albeit they 
" shonld all of them be granted by the stud States, 
" yet they shall be of no force, nor vrill his Majesty 
" make any treaty of peace or truce, unless the Most 
" Christian King shall have received satisfaction from 
" the said States in his particular." And by this 
means they made it impossible for the Dutch, 
however d^rons, to comply with England, exduded 
US from more advantagioos terms thim we conld at 
any other time hope for, and deprived us of an honest, 
and hoaourable ^vasion ont of so pemioiane a war, 
and from a more dangerous Alliance. So that novir 
it appeared by what was done that the conspirators, 
seouring their own fears at the price of the publick 
interest and safety, had hound ub up more strait 
than ever, by a new treaty, to. the French project. 

The leet of this year passed with . great suoceee to 
the IVenoh, bat none to the English. And ther^ore 
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the hopes upon which the war was begun, of the 
Smyrna and Spa&ieh fleet and Dutch prizes, being 
vanished, the slendei* allowance &oni the Pi-ench not 
snfficing to defmy it, and the ordinary revenue of 
the King, with all the former aide being (as was flt 
to be believed) in lees than one year's time eihansted, 
the Parliament, by the conapirators' good leave, was 
admitted again to sit at the day appointed, the 4th of 
Febrnaiy, 1672. 

The war was then first oommnnicated to them, 
and the causes, the neceBsity, the danger, so well 
painted out, that the Dutch abusive historical 
pictures, and false medals (which were not forgot to 
be mentioned) could not be better imitated or 
revenged : only, there was one great omission of 
their false piUars, which upheld the whole fabrick of 
the English declaration. Upon this signification, the 
House of Commons (who had never failed the Crown 
hitherto upon any occasion of mutual gratuity) did 
now also, though in a war, contrary to former usage, 
begun without their advice, i-ea^y vote no less a 
summ than 1,250,0001. But for better colour, and 
lest they should own in words what they did in 
effect, they would not say it was for the war, but 
for the King's extraordinary occasions. 

And because the Nation began now to be awEo^ of 
the more true causes for which the war had been 
undertaken, they prepared an Act before the Money 
Bill slipt thorow their fingers, by whioh the Papists 
were obliged to pass thorow a new state -Purgatory, 
to be capable of any publick imployment ; whereby 
the House of Commons, who seem to have all the 
great of&cee of the kingdom in reversion, oould not 
but expect scune wind-falla. 

Upon this oooasion it was, that the earl of Sbafts- 
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bury, though then Lord Chancellour of England, yet 
engaged bo far in defence of that Act and of the 
Froteetcuit Beligion, that in dae time it coat him his 
place, and wae the fiist moving canse of all those 
mieadvenlnreB, and obloquy, which since he lyeB 
(abovj, not) under. 

The declu'ation also of indu^nce was queBtioned ; 
which, though hie Majeety had out of hia princely 
and graoiouB inclination, and the memory of Bome 
former obligations, granted, y-et upon their repre- 
sentation of the inconyenienceB, and at their bumble 
request, he 'was pleased to cancel, and declare, that it 
should be no precedent for the future : for otherwise 
some eneoeeding govemour, by his single power 
suspending penal laws in a favoui'able matter, as 
that is of religion, might become more dangerous to 
the gOTemment, than either papists or fanaticks, and 
make ue either, when he pleased : so legal was it in 
this Session to distinguish between the King of 
England's personal and his parliamentai-y authority. 

Butrtherefore the further sitting being grown very 
uneasie to those who had undertaken for the change 
of religion and government, they procured the receea 
BO much sooner, and a Bill sent up by the Commons 
in favour of Dissenting I'rotoatantB, not having' 
passed thorow the Lord's preparation, the Bill 
concerning Papists was enacted in exchange for the 
money, by which the conspirators, when it came into 
their management, hoped to frustrate yet, the effect 
of the former, go the Pai-liament was dismiBsed till 
the 27th of October 1673. 

In the mean time thei-efore they strove with all 
their might to regain by the war, that part of their 
design, which they had lost by Parliament; and 
though several honourably f orBook their places rather 
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than their ooneciencee, yet there was never wanting 
BOme double-dyed son of our Church, some Frotestant 
in grain, to Bnoceed upoa the same conditions. And 
' the difCerence was no more, hut that their offices, or 
howevei' their counBela, wero now to be admiuifitted 
by their deputies, such as they conld confide in. 

The buBinefiB of the land army was vigoronBly 
carried on, in appearance to bare made some descent 
in Holland, but though the regiments were com- 
pleated and kept imbodyed, it wanted effect, and 
therefore gave cause of suspicion ; the rather, because 
no. Englishman, among so many well-disposed and 
qualified for the work, had been thought capable, or 
fit to be trusted with chief command of those forces, 
but that Monsieur Schombei^, a French Protestant, 
had been made general, and Colonel Fitsgerald, an 
Irish Papist, major general, as more proper for the 
secret ; the first Of advancing the French government, 
the second of promoting the Irish religion. 

And therefore the dark hovering of that army so 
long at Black Heath might not improbably «6em the 
gatherings of a storm to fall upon London ; bnt the 
. ill Huccesses which our fleet met withal this year, 
also, at sea, were sufficient, had there been any such 
design at home, to have quashed it: for such 
gallantries a.ve not to be attempted, but in the 
highest raptures of fortune. 

There were three several engagements of onrs 
gainst the Dutch navy in this one summer, but 
while nothing was tenable at land, against the 
Fi-ench, it seemed that to us at sea every thing wai 
impregnable ; which is not to be attrihuted to the 
waat of courage or conduct, either the former year 
under the command of his Boyal Highness, so great 
a soldier, or this year under the Prince Eobert ; hut 
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ia lather to be imputed to our nolncky oonjouotkm 
with the French, lite the disasters that hf^pen to 
men by being in ill compasy. 

Bat besides it was manifest that in all these wars, ' 
the ri-ench, — meant nothing less than really to assist 
us : he had first practised the same art at sea, when 
he was in le^ne with the Hollander against us, his 
navy never having done them any service, for his 
business was only to Bee us batter one another. And 
now he was on the English side, he only stmdied to 
sound our seas, to spy our ports, to learn our building, 
to contemplate our way of £.ght, to consume ours, 
and preserve his own navy, to encrease his oommerce, 
and to Older all so that the two great naval powers 
of Europe being crushed together, he might remain 
sole arbitrator of the ocean, and by consequence 
master of all the isles and continent. To whioh 
purposes the conspiratoi-s furnished him all possibly 
opportunities. Therefore it was that Monsieur 
d'Estree, though a person otherwise of tryed courage 
and prudence, yet never did worse than in the third 
and last engagement ; and because brave Monsieur 
d'Martcl did better, and could not endure a thing 
that looked like cowardice or treachery, though for 
the service of his monarch, commanded him in, rated 
him, and at Lis return home he was, as then wae 
tepoi-ted, discountenanced and dismissed from hia 
command, for no other crime but his breaking of the 
French measures, by adventuring one of those sacred 
shipps in the English, or ratter his own master's 
quarrel. 

His Royal Highness (by whose having quitted the 
Admiralty, the sea service thrived not the better) 
was now intent upon his marriage, at the »ame time 
the Parliament was to reassemble the 27th of October 
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1678, the PriaeesB of Modena, his consort, bemgupon 
the wa; for Engluid, and that baBmeee eeemed to 
hftve paeeed all impediment. Nor were the ocotBpin- 
ton, who (to use the Frenoh phiase) made a 
oODRdeiable fignre in the gOTemment, wholly avene 
to the Parliament's meeting ; for if the Houbo of 
Commons had, after' one year's unfortunate war, 
made bo vast a present to his MajeBty of 1,250,0001. 
but the last Febmary, it seemed the argument would 
now be more pressing upon them, that by how much 
the ill BuooeBees of this year had been greater, they 
ought therefore to give a yet more liberal donative. 
And the conepirators as to their own partieulai 
reckoned, that while the nation wae nndei tiie more 
distress and hurry they were themselves safer from 
Parliament, by the pnbliok calamity, 

A supply th«efore was demanded with muoh more 
importunity and assurance than ever before, and that 
it should be a large one and a speedy i they were told 
that it was now pro arii et focta, aU was at stake. 
And yet besides all, this, the payment of the debt to 
ttie bankers upon shutting the Exchequer was very 
civilly recommended to them. And they were 
assured that his Hajesty would be coi^tantly ready 
to give them all proofs of his zeal, for the true 
religion and the laws of the resJm, upon all. 
OccasionB: but the Honse of Commons not having 
been sufficiently prepared for such demands, nor 
well satisfied in several matters of fact, which 
appeM^d contrary to what was represented, took 
check ; imd first interposed in that tender point of 
his Royal Highness's match, 'although she wae of his 
own religion, which is a redoubled sort of marriage, 
or the more Bpiritual part of its happinesB. Besides, 
that riie hod been already solemnly mairied by the 
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duke'a proxy, bo that unless the FaTliaineiit bad been 
Pope aad daimed a power of diBpensation, it was 
now too late to ayoid it. His Majesty by a short 
proiMgation of aix days, when he underetood their 
intention, gave them opportunity to have desisted: 
hut it seems they jndged the national interest of 
religion so far concerned in this matter, that they no 
sooner met again, but they drew up a second request 
by way of address to his Majesty with their reasons 
(^;ain8t it : that for hia Hoyal Highness to maiTy the 
Princess of Modena, or any other of that religion, 
bad very dangerous consequences : that the minds of 
hia Majesty's Protestant subjects will be much 
disquieted, and thereby filled with infinite discontents 
and jealousies : that his Majesty would thereby be 
linked into such a fore%n Alliance, which will be of 
great disadvantage and possibly to the ruin of the 
Protestant religion : that they have found by sad 
experience how such marriages have always increased 
Popery, and incouraged priests and Jesuits to pervert 
hia Majesty's subjects : that the Popish pai'ty already 
lift up their heads in hopes of his man-iage : that 
they feai- it may diminish the affection of the people 
toward his Royal Uigbness, who is by blood so near 
related to the crovm -. that it is now more than one 
age, that the subjects have lived in continual 
apprehensions of the increase of Popery, and the 
decay of the Protestant i-eligion: finally that she 
having many kindred and relations in the coui't of 
Rome, by this means their enterprises here might be 
facilitated, they might pierce into the most secret 
oounsels of his Majesty, and discover the state of the 
realm : that the most learned men are of opinion, 
that marriages no further proceeded in may lawfully 
be disHolved : and therefore they beseech bis Majesty 
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to aimal the coneummatioii of it, and the rather, 

beoanse they have not yet the happinees to eee any 
of hie Hajeety'e owu lineage to encceed ia his 
kingdoms. 

Theee reasons, which were eiteoded more amply 
against his Royd Highness's maiTiage, obtained more 
weight, becanBO most men are apt to judge of things 
by oircumstanoea, and to attribute what happens by 
the conjuncture of times, to the effect of contrivance. 
Ko that it was not difficult to interpret what was in 
hifl Royal Highneee an ingagement only of honour 
and affection, as proceediag from the conBpirators' 
counsels, seeing it made so mnch to their pnrpoee. 

But the business was too far advanced to retreat, 
as his Majesty with great reason bad replyed to their 
address, the marriage having been celebrated already, 
and confirmed by his Eoyal Authority, ftnd tJie 
House of Commons though sitting when the Duke 
was in a treaty for the Archdutchess of Inspmck, 
one of the same religion, yet having taken no notice 
of it. 

Thei-efore while they pursued the matter thjis, by 
a second address, it seemed an easier thing, and more 
decent, to prorogue the I'ariianietit, than to dissolve' 
the marriage. And, which might more incline his 
Majesty to this resolution, the House of Commons 
had now bound themselves up by a vote, That having 
considered the present state of the nation, they 
would not take into deliberation, nor have any 
further debate upon, any other proposals of aid, or 
any surchai^ upon the subject, before the payment 
of the £1,250,000 in eighteen months, which was 
last granted, were expired, or at least till they should 
evidently see that the obstinacy of the Hollaudei-s 
should oblige them to the contrary, nor till after tha 
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kingdom ehould be effeotaally eecnred agamet the 
dangers of Popery, uid Popish ooimeeUca^, and that 
ordem be takea (^inBt other preeeat miedemeanoarB. 

There was yet another thing — ^the Land-Army — 
which appearing to them expensive, needleee, and 
terrible to the people,they addreBsed to his Majesty 
alfio, that they might be disbanded. All -which things 
pnt together, hie Majesty was induced to prorogue 
the Parliament again for a short time, till the 7th of 
January, 1673 : that in the mean while the Prinoees 
of Modena arriving, the marriage might be oossum- 
mated withont further intermption. 

That Seasion was opened with a large dednotion 
also by the New Keeper, this being his first experi- 
ment, in the Lord's House, of his eloquence and 
veracity, of the Hollanders averseneBS to peace or 
reason, and their uncivil and indirect dealing in all 
overturee of treaty with his Majeety ; and a demand 
was made therefore, and re-inforced as formerly, of 
a propcniionable and speedy supply. But the Hol- 
iMiders that had found themselves obstriw^ed always 
hitherto, and in a manner excluded from all applica- 
tions, and that whatever means they had used was 
still mis-interpreted and ill -represented, were so 
industrions, as by this time (which was perhaps the 
greatest part of the crime) to have undeceived the 
generality of the nation in those particulars. 

The House of Commons therrfore, not doubting 
but that if they held their hands in matter of money 
a Peace would in due time follow, grew troublesome 
rather to several of the great ministers of State; 
whom they snepeoted to have been principal in the 
late pernicious counsels. But instead of the way of 
impeachment, whereby the crimes might have been 
ItfOught to examination, proof End judgment, they 
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proceeded eummarilj within tteiuBelTea, noting tKetu 
only with an ill character, ami requesting his Majesty 
to remove them from his oounEeb, his presents, and ' 
their pnblick imploymenta. Neither in that way of 
handling were they inqtartial. 

Of the three which were qneetioned, the Duke of 
Baokingham seemed to have much the more favour- 
able cause, but bad the severest fortune. And this 
whole matter not having been managed in the Bolemn 
methods of national justice, bat transmitted to hia 
Majesty, it wu easily changed into a court intrigue, 
where though it be a modern maxim, 

" That no State minister ought to be punished, but 
" especially not upon parliamentary applications : " 

Yet other offenders thought it of security to them- 
selves, in a time of publicV discontent, to have one 
man sacrificed, and so the Duke of Buckingham 
having worse enemies, and ae it chanced worse 
friends, than the rest, was aft^r all his services 
abandoned, they having only heard the sound, wiiile 
he felt all the smai-t of that lash from the House of 
Commons. 

But he was bo far a gainer, that with the loss of 
his offices and dependance, he was restored to the 
freedom of his own spirit, to give thence-forward 
those admirable proofs of the vigour and vivacity of 
hie better judgment, in acserting, though to his own 
imprisonment, the due liberties of theEn^ish nation. 

This manner of proceeding in the House of Com- 
mons was a new way of negotiating the Peace with 
Holland, but the most effectual ; the conspirators 
living all the while under continual apprehensions 
of being called to further account for their actions, 
and no money appealing, which would either have 
perpetuated the War, or might, in ease of a Feaoey 
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be misapplied to other ttses than the building of 
ahipB, iueinuated by the Lord Keeper. 
■ jThe HoJlander'H propogalB, by this meanB, there- 
fore, began to be thought mote reaeonable, and the 
Marqnia del Fresno, the Spanieh miniBter in this 
Court, laboured bo well, that biB Majesty thought fit 
to communicate the overture to both Honees, and 
though their advice had not been asked to the Wai-, 
yet not to make Peace without it. There was not 
much difBculty in their resolutions. For the general 
bent of the Kation waa-against the War, the lYcnch 
now had by their ill behaviour at sea, in all the 
engagements, raised also' the English indignation, 
their pamicioas connoUB were visible in their book of 
the Folilique Fran^oiie, tending by frequent levieB 
of men, and mony, to eihaust, and weaken our king- 
dopi, and by their conjunction with us, on Bet 
purpose, to raise, betwiit the king and his people, 
a rational jealousy of Popery and French government, 
till we should inBensibly devolve into them by fecli- 
nation or necoBsity : as men of ill conversation pin 
themselves maliciouBly on perBons more Bobei, that if 
they can no otherwise debauch them, they may blast 
their reputation by their society, and so oblige them 
to theirs, being suspected by better oompany. 

Besides all which the very reason of trafSck which 
hath been so long neglected by our greater statesmen 
was now of Bome consideration, for-as-much as by a 
peace with the Hollander the greatcBt part of the 
trade and navigation of Enrope, as long as the French 
King disturbed it, would of oourBO fall into the 
English manf^emont. The Houses therefore gave 
their humble advice to his Majesty for a juBt and 
hononrable Peace with the States General, which, 
when it oould be no longer resisted, was concluded. 
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la the Beventli ai'ticle of this treaty it is said, 

" That the Treaty which was made at Breda in the 
" year 1667, and also all the othei-s, which are by this 
" preeent Treaty confirmed, flhall hy the present be 
" renewed, and shall continue in their full force and 
" vigour, as far as they shali not be contrary unto 
" this Eaid present Treaty." 

Which words are the more to be taken notice of, 
that they may be compai-ed afterwards with' the 
effects that foUow, to see how well on the Knglish 
part that agreement had been obeerved. 

The businesB of the Peace thus being once over, 
and this Parliament still lowring upckn the ministers 
of state, or boggling at the Land-forces (whereof the 
eight new raised regiments were upon the request of 
the Commons at last disbanded) or employed in 
further bills against Popery, and for the education, 
and Protestant marriage henceforward of those of the 
royal family ; the necessity of their further sitting 
seemed not so ui^ent, but that they might have a 
repose till the 10th of November, 1674, following. 

The conspirators had hitherto failed of the accom- 
plishing their design, by peipetual disappointments, 
and which was most grievous to them, foresaw, 
that the want of mony would still necessitate the 
frequent sitting of Parliament, which danger they 
had hoped long ere this to have conquered. In this 
state of their affaii's the French King therefore was 
by no means to be farther disobliged, he being the 
master of the secret, and the only person which, if 
they helped him at this plunge, might carry them 
thorow. They were therefore very dilligent to profit 
themselves of all the advantages to this purpose that 
their present posture could afford them. They knew 
that his Majesty, being now disengaged from war 
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would of his royal prudence interpoae for peace by 
hie mediatioD, it being the most glorious chantcter 
that any prince can aeBtime, and for which he was 
' the more proper, as being the most potent, thereby to 
give the away ; and the most disinterested whereby 
to give the equity requisite to such oegociation ; and 
the most obliged in honour, as having been the 
occasion by an unforeseen consequence, of drawing 
the sword of all this part of Europe. But if they 
faared any propension in his Majesty to one party it 
was towards Spain, as knowing how that crown (as 
it is at Wge recited, and acknowledged, in the pre- 
amble of the last Treaty between England and 
Holland) had been the only instrument of the happy 
Peace which after that .pernicious War we now 
injoyed. 

Therefore they were resolved by all their influence, 
and industry (though the profit of the war did now 
redound to the English nation, and however in case 
of peace it was our interest that, if any, Franc© 
should be depressed to any equality) to labour that 
by this modiatiou J'ranoe might be the only gainer, 
and having all quiet about him, might be at perfect 
leisure to attend their project upon England. And 
one of these our statesmen being pressed, solved all 
arguments to the contrary with an omculous French 
qustion, 

Faut-il que teat le fcuse par politique, rten par 
amiti4 ? 

" Must all things be done by maxims or re asona^ 
" State ; nothing for affection ? " 

I^refore that such absurdity as the ordering of 
affairs abroad, according to the interest of our nation, 
might be avoided, the English, Scotch and Irish 
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r^;im«ttfl, that were already in the French service, 
were not only to be kept in theii full complement, 
but new numbers of soldiers daily transported 
thither, making np in all, as is related, at least a con- 
BtaDt body of 10,U00 meo, of his Majeetie's Bubjeots, 
and which oftimes tnmed the f ortnne of battle on the 
IVench siSe by their valoiir. 

How far this either consisted with the office of a 
mediator, or how consonant it was to the seventh 
article, above mentioned, of the last Treaty with 
Holland; it is for them to demonsterate who were 
the authors. But It was indeed a good way to train 
up an anny, under the French discipline and princi- 
ples, who might be raady-seaaoned npon occasion in 
Eogbind, to be called back and execute the same 



In the mean time, they would be trying yet what 
they could do at home. For the late proceedings of 
Parliajnent, in quashing the indulgence, in qnes- 
ti<Hiiiig ministers of State, in bills agaiust Popery, in 
not granting money wbensoever asked, were crimes 
not to be forgiven, nor (however the conspirators 
had provided for themselves) named in the act of 
general pardon. 

They begun therefore after fifteen years to 
remember that there were such a sort of men in 
England as the old Cavalier party ; and reckoned, 
that by how much the more generous, they were 
more erednlons than others, and so more fit to be 
again abnsed. These were told, that all was at 
stake. Church and 8tate. (How truly said I but 
meant, how fakly I) That the nation was running 
again into 'forty-one ; that this was tbe time to refresh 
their ancient merit, and receive the recompeuce 
double of all their loyalty, and that henoeforwaid 
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the oavaliers BhoiUd have the lottery of all the great 
or Bmall ofiicea iu the kingdom, and not bo much as 
Sir Joseph WilliamBon to have a ehare in it. 

By this meaoB they indeed designed to have raieed 
a Civil War, for which they had all along proyided, 
hy new forte, and standing forces, and to which they 
had on purpose both in England and Scotland given 
all provocation if it wonld have been taken, that eo 
they might have a rasfl campagne of religion, govern- 
ment.'and propriety 1 or they hoped at least by this 
means to fright the one party, and incourage the 
other, to give henceforward niony at pleasare, and 
that inony on what title soever granted, with what 
stamp coined, might bo melted down for any other 
service or ubob. Bnt there conid not have been a 
greater affront and indignity offered to those gentle- 
men (and the best did so resent it) than whether 
these hopes were real, to think them men that might 
be hired to any base action, or whether as hitherto 
but imaginary, that by erecting the late King's statue 
th''t whole party might he rewarded in efSgy. 

While these things were upon the anvil the 10th 
of November was come for the Parliament's sitting, 
but that was put off till the 13th of April 1675. 
And in the mean time, which fell out most opportune 
for the conspirators, these counsels were matured, 
and something further to be contrived, that was yet 
wanting : the Parliament accordingly meeting, and ■ 
the House of Lords, as well as that of the Commons, 
being in deliberation of several wholesome bills, snch 
as the present state of the nation required, the great 
design came out in a bill unexpectedly offered one 
morning in the House of Lords, whereby all snch as 
injoyed any beneficial of&oo, or imployment, ecole- 
siutioal, civil, or military, to which was added, privy 
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ootmeellorB, justices of the peaoe, and members of 

Parliament, were under a penalty to take the oath, 

and make the declaration, and abhorrence, inEuing. 

" I A.B. do decltire, that it is not lawful upon any 

pretence whateoever to take np arms ^ainet the 

£iag, and that 'I do abhor that traiterous position 

of taking arme by his antbority against his perBon, ■ 

or againet those that are commiBsioned by him in 

pnrBaauce of such commission. And I do swear, 

that I wiU not at any time indeavour the alteration 

of the government either in Church or State. So 

help me Cr0<i." 

. This same oatb had been brought into the House 

of Commons in the pl^^e year at Oxford, to have 

been imposed upon the nation, but there, by the 

asBistance of those very same persons that now 

introduce it, 'twas thrown out, for fear of a general 

infocti.on of the vitals of this kingdom : and thougb 

it passed then in a particular bill, known by the name 

of the Five Mile Act, because it only concerned the 

non-oonformist preachers, yet even in that, it was 

thorougbly cppOBOd by the late Earl Of Southampton, 

whose judgement might wolf have been reckoned for 

the standard of prudence and loyalty. It was indeed 

happOy said, by the Lord Keeper, in the opening of 

this Session, " No influences of the stars, no conflgu- 

" ration of the heavens, are to be feared, so long as 

" these two Honses stand in a good diapcsition to 

" each other, and both of them in a happy conjunc- 

"tion with their Lord and Soveraign." But if he 

hod BO early this Act in his prospect, the same 

astrology might have taught him, that there is 

nothing more portentous, and of worse omen, than 

when flnch an oath hangs over a nation, like a new 

comet foreboding the alteration of religion, or govem- 
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ment. Snch wae the holy lei^ne in rmnce in the 
reign of Henry III. Snoh in the time of Philip II. 

the oath in the Netherliinda. And so the oaths in 
onr late King's time taught the Fanaticks, becanee 
they could not Bweai', yet to covenant. Soch things 
therefore are, if ever, not needlessly thonght for good 
fortune sake only to be attempted ; and when was 
there any thing less necessary ? No King of England 
had ever so great a traasnre of t^is people's affections 
except what those ill men have, as they have done 
all the rest, donanmed ; whom bat ont of an excess 
of love to his person, the kingdom would never (for 
it never did formerly) so long have suffered : the old 
acts of allegiuice and supremacy were still in their 
full vigour, unless against the Papists, and even 
against them too of late, whensoever the way was to 
be smoothed for a liberal session of Parliament. And 
moreover to put the crown in full seourity, this 
Parliament had by an Act of theirs determined a ' 
question which the wisdom of their ancestors had 
never decided, that the King hath the sole power of 
the militia. And therefore my Lord Keeper did, by 
his patronizing this oath, too grossly prevaricate, 
against two very good state maxims, in his harangue 
to the Parliament, for which he had consulted not 
the astrologer, but the historian, advising them first, 
that they should not quiela movere, that is, said he 
" when men stir these things or questions which are, 
"and ought to be in peace," And secondly, that 
they should not res parvat magnis motibnt agere .■ 
That is, saith he again, " when as much weight is 
" laid upon a new and not always necessary propod- 
" tion as if the whole sum of aifairs depended upon 

"it." 

And this oath, it seems, was the little thing he 
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meant of, being forsooth but a moderate security to 
the Chnrch and Crown, as he called it, bnt which he 
and bis party laid so much weight on, as if the whole 
Eom of affairs did depend npon it. 

Bnt as to the quieta moeere, or stirring of thoee 
things or qaestionfi which are and ought to be in 
peace, was not this so, of taking arms against the 
King npon any pretence whatsoever ? and was not 
that also in peace, of the traiteroDs position of taking 
arms by his authority against bis person ? had not 
the three acts of Corporations, of Militia, and the 
Five Miles, sufficiently quieted it ? why was it 
farther stiiTed ? bat being stirred, it raises ia men's 
thonghts many things mere ; some less, others more 
• to the purpose. 

Sir Walter Tin-ell's arrow grazed upon the deer it 
was shot at, but by that ohance killed King William 
Bufns ; yet bo far was it that Sir Walter should for 
that chance-ehot be adjudged of treason, bnt we do 
not perceive be underwent any other tryal like that 
of manslaughter : but which is more to the point, it 
were difdciHt to instance a law either in this or other 
country, but that a private man, if any king in 
Christendom assault him, may, having retreated to 
the wall, stand upon his guard ; and therefore, if 
this matter as to a particular man be dnbioue, it was 
not so prudent to stir it in the general, being so well 
settled. And as toi all other things, thou^ since 
Lord Chancellor, he have in hia speech of the 15th 
of February, 1676, said (to testify his own abhor- 
rency) " Away with that ill meant distinction 
" between the natural and politique capacity." He 
is too well read to be ignoi-ant that without that 
distinction there would be no law nor reason of law 
left in England ; to which end it was, and to put all 
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out of doabt, that it is also required in this Teet, to 
declttre mens abhorreuoj as of a tmitorouB poeition, 
to tek^ aimB againet thoee that are commiBaioned by 
him, in puriuance of such commisBion ; and yet 
neither is the teoour or rule, of any such comiuiGeion 
specified, uor the qualification of those that shall be 
armed with such commiBsiona, eipreBeed or limited, 
Nevei y/ae so much BenBe contained iu bo few words. 
No couTeyaucer could ever in more compendious or 
binding terms have drawn a disaettlement of the 
whole b.trth-right of England. 

For aa to the commission, if it be to take away - 
any man's estate, or his life by foroe, yet it is the 
. Khig'a commiBsion ; or if the person commiBsionata 
be under never ao many dissabUities by Acts of Par- . 
liamemt, yet his tt^ing this oath remove all thoee 
incapacities, or hia commiBsion makea it not disputable. 
But if a man stand upon hia defence, a good judge 
for the puipose, finding that the position in traitor- 
oofl, will dw3lare that by this law he is to be executed 
for treason. 

Theae things are no niceties, or remote considera- 
tions (though iu making of laws, and which must 
come afterwards under couatmction of judgee, 
durante bene pladto, all oases are to be put and 
imagined) but there being an Act in Scotland for 
20,000 men to march into England upon coll, and so 
great a body of English Boldiery iu France, within 
Bummons, besidea what foieignera may be obliged by 
treaty to furnish, and' it being so fr^h in memory, 
what sort of persons had lately been in commisGion 
among us, to which add the many books then printed 
by licence, writ, some by men of the black, one of 
the green cloth, wherein the abaoluteness of the 
English monarchy ia againat all law assei-ted. 
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All these- oonsiderationa put together were BofScient 
to make aay honsBt aad well advieed man to conoeive 
indeed, that upon the paedng of this oath and 
declaration the whole enm of affairs depended. 

It grew therefore to the greatest contest, that has 
perhaps ever been in Parliament, wherein those 
Lords, that were against this oath, being aesared of 
their own loyalty and merit, stood np now for the 
English liberties with the same geuins, Tirtne, and 
oonrage, that their noble ancestors had formerly de- 
fended the great Charter of England, bnt with so much 
greater commendation, in that they had here a fairer 
field, and ^ more civil way of decision ; they foaght 
it out under all the disadvantages imaginable : they 
were overlaid by numbers : the noise of the House, 
like the wind, was againet them, and if not the sun, 
the fire-side was always in their faoM ; nor being so 
few, oould they, as their adversaries, withdraw to 
refroeh themselves in a whole day's ingagement : 
yet never was there a clearer demonstration how 
dull a thing is humane eloquence, and greatness 
how little, when the binght truth discovers all 
things iu their proper colours and dimensions, 
aai shining, shoots its beams thorow all their 
fallacies. It might be injurious, where all of them 
did 80 excellently well, to attribute more to any one 
of those Lords than another, unless because the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Eail of Shaftsbury, 
have been the more reproached for this brave action, 
it be requisite by a double proportion of praise to set 
them two on equal terms with the i-est of their com- 
panions in honour. The particular relation in this 
debate, which lasted many days with great eagerness 
on both sides, and the reasons but on one, was in the 
next Session burnt by order of the Lords, bnt the 
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Sparks of it will etenudly S.y in their adverBuiee 
faces. 

Now before this test could in so vigorons an oppo- 
sition pass the Hoaee of Peers, there arose unex- 
pectedly a great controversy betwixt the two HoaeeB, 
oonceming their privileges on this occasion; the 
LordB according to their undoubted right, being the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in the nation, had, 
upon petition of Doctor Shirley, taken cognizance of 
a cause between him and Sir John Fagg, a member of 
the House of Commons, and of other appeals from the 
the Court of Chancery, whicli the Commons, whether 
in good earnest, which L can hardly believe, or rather 
some crafty parliament men among them, having an 
eye upon the Test, and to prevent the hazard of ite 
coming among them, presently took hold of, and blew 
the cools to such a degree, that there was no quench- 
ing them. 

In the House of Feeiv both parties, as in a point 
of theu' own privilege, easily united, and were no lees 
inflamed against the Commons, and to uphold their 
own ancient jurisdiction ; wherein nevertheless both 
the Lords for the Test and those gainst it, had then- 
own particulai- reasons, and m^ht have accused each 
other perhaps of some artifice : the matter in conclu- 
sion was so husbanded on all sides, that any longer 
(sonvoi-ee betwist the two Houses gi-ew impracticable, 
and his Majesty prorogued them therefore till the 13th 
of October 1675, following; and in this manner that 
fatal Test, which had given so great dieturbanoc to 
the miads of our nation, died the second death ; 
which in the langaage of the divines, is as much as to 
say, it was damned. 

The House of Commons had not in that Session 
been wanting to vote 800,0001. towards the building 
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of BhipH, and to draw a bill for appropriating tte 

ancient tunn^e and poTind^e, amonnting to 
400,0001. yearly to the use of the Navy, as it ought 
in law already, and had been granted formerly upon 
that special trust and confidence but neither did that 
300,OU01. although competent at present, and but an 
earnest for future meeting, Bcem coneiderable, and had 
it been more, yet that bill of appropiating any thing- 
to its true nse, was a snfGcient cause to make them 
,both miscarry, but upon pretence of the quarrel 
between the Loi-ds and Commons in which the Session 
thus ended. 

The conepiratcrB had this interval to reflect npon 
theii' own affairs. They saw that the King of France 
(as they called him) waa so busy abroad, that he 
could not be of farther uee yet, to them here, than 
by his directions, while his armiee were by assistance 
of the English forces, several times saved from ruins. 
They considered that the Test was defeated, by which 
the Papists hoped to have had reprisals for that of 
Transnhstantiation, and the conspirators to have 
gained commission, as extensive and arbitrai'y, as the 
malice of their own hearts could dictate : that 
herewith they had missed of a legality to have raised 
mony without consent of Parliament, or to imprison 
or execute whosoever should oppose them in pur- 
suance of such their commisBion. Tbey knew it was 
in vain to expect that his Majesty in that want, or 
rather opinion of want, which they had reduced him 
to, should be diverted from holding this Session of 
Parliament : nor were they themselves for this once 
whoUy averse to it, for they pr^nmed either way to 
find their own account, that if money were granted 
it should be attributed to their influence, and remain 
much within their disposal, but if not granted, that 
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by joyuing this with other accidentB of Parliament, 
they might eo repreeent thinge to his Majesty aB to 
incense him agaiuat them, and dietniBtiiig all parlia- 
meatary advice to take counsel from themselveB, 
from IVance, and from neceseity. 

And in the meane time they fomented all the 
jealouaies which they cansed. They continued to 
inculcate forty and one in court and country. 

Those that refnsed all the mony they demanded, 
were to he the only reouBantB, ajid all that asserted 
the liberties of the nation, were to be reckoned in 
the claBsis of Presbyterians. 

The 13th of October came, and hie Majesty now 
asked not only a supply for his building of ships, as 
formerly, but further, to take off tho anticipation 
upon hiB revenue. 

The House of Commons took up again snch pnblick 
bUls as they had on foot in then- former sitting, and 
others that might either remedy present, or prevent 
future mischiefs. 

The bill for Habeas Corpus ; that against sending 
men prisoners beyond sea ; that figainst raising •mony 
without consent of Parliament ; that against Papists 
sitting in either House ; another act for speedier 
convicting of Papists : that for recalling his Majesty's 
subjects out of the French service, &o. And as to 
his Majesty's supply, they pi-ocecded in theii' former 
method of the two bills, one for raising 300,0001. 
and the other for appropriating the tuunage and 
poundage to the use of the navy. 

And in the Lords House there was a good disposi- 
tion toward things of piiblick interest: but 300,0001. 
was so insipid a thing, to those who had been 
continually regaled with millions, and that Act of 
appropriation, with some othei-s, went so much gainst 
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Btomach that there wanted only an opportunity to 
reject them, and that which was reodi^t at hand was 
the late quarrel betwixt the House of Lords and the 
OommoDS. The House of Commons did now more 
peremptorily than ever oppose the Lords' jurisdiction 
in appeals: the Lords on the other side were resolved 
not to depart from so esBential a privilege and 
authority, but to proceed in the exercise of it : so 
that this dispute was raised to a greater atdui-e and 
contention than ever, and there appeared no way of 
accommodation. Hereupon the Lords were in 
consultation for an address to his Majesty containiog 
many weighty reasons for his Majestie'a dissolving 
this Parliament, deduced from the nature and 
behaviour of the present House of Commong : but 
his Majesty, although the tiansaction between the 
two Houses was at present become impracticable, 
judging that this House might at some other time be 
of use to him, chose only to prorc^e the Parliament ; 
the blame of it was not only laid bnt aggravated, 
upon those in both Houses, but especially on the 
Lords' House, who had most vigorously opposed the 
French and Popish interest. But those who were 
present at the Lords, and ol^erved the conduct of 
the great ministers there, conceived of it otherwise ; 
and as to the House of Commons, who in the heat of 
the contest had voted, 

"That whosoever shall soUicite or prosecute any 
" appeal against any Commoner of England, from any 
" court of equity befoi-e the House of Lords, shall be 
" deemed and taken a betrayer of the rights and 
" liberties of the Commons of England, and shall be 
" praeeeded against accoi-dingly." 

Their Speaker, going thorow Westminster Hall to 
the House, and looking down upon some^ of those 
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lawyers, commanded his mace to seize them, and led 
them up prisonere with him, which it ie preBumed, 
that he being of his Majestie's privy-council, would 
not haye done, bnt for what some men call his 
Majestie's sei"vice ; and yet it was the highest, this, 
of all the prOTOcations which the Lords had receiyed 
in this con troversie. But however this, fault oiight 
to be divided, there vrm a gi-eater committed in 
proroguing the Parliament from the 22d of November 
1675, Tinto the 15tli of Februaiy 1676, and holding 
it after that dismission, there being no record of any 
such thing done since the being of Farliaments in 
England, and the whole reason of law no less than 
the practice and custom holding contrary. 

This vast space betwixt the meetings of Parliameat 
cannot more pi-operly be filled up, than with the 
coherence of those things abroad and at home, that 
those that are intelligent may observe whether the 
conspirators found any interruption, or did not rather 
suite this event also to the continuance of their 
counsels. The eail of Northampton is not to bo 
esteemed as one engaged in those counsels, being .a 
person of too great honour, though the advancing of 
him to be Constable of the Tower was the first of our 
domestick occurrents. But if they could have any 
hand in it, 'tis moi-e probable that lest he might 
perceive their contrivaDces, they apparatled him in 
so much wall to have made him insensible. However 
men conjectured evea then by the quality of the 
keeper, that he was not to be disparaged with any 
mean and vulgar prisoners. But another thing was 
all along very remarkable, that during this inter- 
parliament, there were five judges' places either fell, 
or were made vacant ; (for it was some while before 
that Sir Francis North had been created Lord Chief 
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Jaetioe of the CoinmoQ- Pleas) the hvo that BQCceeded, 
were Sir Bichard Bainaford, Lord Chief Jnetioe of the 
King'e Bench; Mountagne, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; Vere Bartio, Barrister at Law, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer; Sir William Scrt^^, 
one of the JuBtlceB of the Common Fleas ; and Sir 
Tliomas Jones, one of the Justices of the King's 
Beach : concerning all whom there is something too 
much to be said ; and it ia not ont of a figure of 
speech, but for meer reverence of their profession 
that I- thus pasa it over, considering also humane 
infirmity, and that they are all by their patents, 
durante bene pladto, bound as it were to theii- good 
behaviour. And it ia a shame to think what trivial, 
and to say the best of them, obscure persons have 
and do stand next in prospect, to come and ^t by 
them. Justice Atkins alao, by waiping too fai' 
towards the laws, was in danger upon another 
pretence to have made way for some of them, but 
upon true repentance and oontiition, with some alms 
deeds, was admiMed to mercy ; and all the reat of 
the benches will doubtleae have profited much by 
his, and some other exaioplee. Alas ! the wisdom 
and pi-obity of the law went off for the most paii 
with good Sir Mathew Hales, and justice is made a ' 
meer property. The poysonous an'ow strikes to the 
very heai't of government, and could come from no 
quiver but that of the conspirators. What Fi'onch 
counsel, what standing forces, what parliamentary 
bribes, what national oaths, and (dl the other 
machinations of wicked men have not yet been able 
to effect, may be more compendiously acted by 
twelve judges in scarlet. 

The next thing considerable that appeared pre- 
paratory for the next Session, was a book that came 
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ont by publick authority, iatitled, " CoosideratiouB 
tonchiag the trae way "to Buppreee Popery, Sed." 
A very good design, and writ, I believe, by a very 
good man, but under some mistakeB, whidi are not 
to be passed over : one in the prefece, wherein he - 
saitb, "The favour here propoeed iri behalf of the 
" Romanists, is not more than they injoy among 
" FrotesiantB abroad at this day." This I take not 
to be true either in Denmark or Sueden, and some 
other countrieB, where Popery is wholly Biipprosseii : 
and therefore if that have been oSectod there, in 
ways of prudence and conaisting with Christianity, it 
ought not to have been in bo general words 



Another ie, page 59 and 60, a thing ill and- 
dangerously said, concluding "I know but one 
" inetance, that of David in Gath, of a man that was 
" put to all these strtuts, and yet not corrupted in his 
" principles." When there was a more illuBtrious 
example near him, and more obvious. 

What else I have to say in passing, is, as to the 
ground-work of his whole design ; which is to bring 
men nearer,. as by a distinction betwixt the church 
and court of Rome, a thing long attempted but 
ineffectually, it being the Bame thing as to distinguish 
betwixt the church of Engltmd, and the English 
bishopB, which cannot be Beparated. But the 
intention of the author was doubtlesa very honest, 
and the English of that profession are certainly of alt 
Papists the most sincere and most worthy of favour ; 
but this seemed no proper time to negotiate further 
than the publick convenience. 

There was another book likewise that came out by 
authority, towards the approach of the Session, 
intitled, "A Packet of Advice to the Men of 
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Shaftebnrf, &o." Btit the name of the atithor was 
concealed, not out of any spark of modesty, but that 
he might with more security exercise his impndence, 
•not BO much gainst those noble lords, as t^ainst all 
pnblick truth and honeety. The whole composition 
is nothing else bnt tm infusion of malice, in the froath 
of the town, and the scum of the univorsity, by the 
prescription of the conspii-ators. Nor, therefore, did 
the book deserve naming, no more than the author, 
but that they should rot together in their own 
infamy, had not the first events of the following 
Session made it remarkable, that the wizard dealt 
with some superior intelligence. 

And on the other side, some scattering papers 
straggled out in print, as is nsual, for the information 
of Parliament -men, in the matter of law concerning 
prorogation, which all of them, it is to be presumed,' 
undei-stood not, .but was like to prove therefoi-e a 
great question. 

As to matters abroad from the year 1674, that the 
peace was concluded betwixt England and Holland ; 
the French Kiugt as a mark of his displeasure, and to 
humble the English nation, let loose bis privateers 
among our merchautmen. Thei-e was thenceforth no 
security of commerce or navigation, notwithstanding 
the publick amity betwlat the two crowns, but at sea 
they inurthered, plundered, made pi-ize and confis- 
cated thoBo they met with. Their picaroons laid 
before the mouth of our rivers, hovered all along the 
coast, took our ships in the very ports, that we were 
in a manner blocked up by water. And if any made 
application at his sovereign port for jostico, they 
were insolently baffled, except some few, that by Sir 
Ellis Leighton's interest, who made a second prize of 
them, were redeemed upon easier composition. In 
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thiB manner it continued fi-om 1671 till the Utter 
end of 1676 without remedy, even till the time of 
the Parliament's sitting ; so that men donbted 
whether even the conBpimtors were not complices 
also in the matter, and found partly their own 
aoconat in it. For evidence of what is eaid, formerly, 
the paper at the end of this treatise annexed may 
serve, returned by some Members of the Privy 
Council to his Majestie's orfer, to which was alec 
adjoyned a reji;iBter of so many of the English ships 
as then oame to notice, which the French had taken, 
(and to this day cease not to treat our merchants at 
the same rate.) And yet all this while that they 
made these intolerable and barbarous pii'aciee and 
depredations upon his Majestie's subjects, from hence 
they were more diligently than ever supplied with 
reoruitB, and those that would go voluntarily into 
the IVench service were incouragod, othm-s that 
would not, pressed, imprisoned, and carried over by 
main force and constraint, even ae the Parliament 
here waa ready to sit down; notwithstanding all 
their former frequent applications to the contrary. 
And his Majestie's magazines were daily emptied, to 
furnish the French with all soi-ts of ammunition, of 
which the following note contains but a small parcel, 
in comparison of what was daily conveyed away, 
under colour of cockets for Jarsy, and other places. 

A »hort Account of some Amwiition, dc. exported from 
the Fort of London to prance, from June 1675 to 
June 1677. 

Granadoes without number, shipt off under the 
colour of unwrought iron.- 

Lead shot 21 tuns. 

Gunpowder 7134 barrels. 
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Iron shot 18 tun, 600 weight. 

Match 88 tun, 1900 weight. 

Iron Ojdinance 441 quantity, 292 tuns, 900 weight. 

Carriages, bandileii's, pikes, &c. nncertain. 

Thus was the French king to be gratified for 
undoing ub by eea, with coutributing all that we 
could rap and rend of men, or amunition at land, to 
make him more potent against ub, and more 
foTmidable. 

Thue are we at length arrived at this mnoh 
controverted, and as much expected SesBion. And 
though the way to it hath proved much longer than 
was intended in the entry of this Discourse, yet is it 
very ehort of what the matter would have afforded, 
but is past over to keep within bounds of this volume. 
The 15th of February 167G came, and that very same 
day the French king appointed his march for Flanders. 
It seemed that his motions were in just cadence, and 
that, as in a gi'and balet, he kept time with those 
that were tuned here to his measure. And he 
thought it a becoming gallantry to -take the rest of 
Flanders our natural out-work, in the very face of 
the King of England and his petites maisona of 
Parliament. 

His Majesty demanded of the Pai'liament, in his 
speech at the opening of the Sessione, a supply for 
building of ships, and the further continuance of the 
additional excise upon beer and ale, which was to 
expire the 24th of June 1677, and recommended 
eai-neBtly a good correspondence between the two 
Houses, representing their last difEerences as the 
reason of so long a prorogation, to allay them. The 
Lord Chancellor, as is usual with him, spoiled all 
whioh the King had Baid bo well, with straining to 
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do it better; for iodeed the miachancee of all the 
eetaions, eiuce he had the eeaia, may in great part he 
ascribed to his indiscreet and Tinlack; eloquence ; 
and had not the Lord TicflBaier a far more effectual 
way of perswasion with the CommonB, there had 
be^ the same danger of the ill enccess of this 
moetiDg, Be of those formerly. Each House being 
now seated, the case of this long pronation had 
taken place so far withont doorB, and was of that 
coneeqaence to the constitution of all FarliameDts, 
and the validity of all proceedings in this Session, 
that even the Oommone, thongh sore gainst thetr 
inclination, conld not passe it over: but they 
handled it so tenderly as if they were afraid to 
tonch it. 

The first day, instead of the question, whether the 
Parliament were by this unprecedented prorogation 
indeed dissolved ; it was proposed, something lidicn- 
loiisly, whether this prorogation were not an 
odionrnnieDt ? and this debate too they adjourned 
tilt the next day, and from thence they put it off till 
the Manday morning. Then those that had proposed 
it, yot before they would enter upon tho debate, 
nekod. Whether they might havo liberty ? ae if that 
liad not been more than implied before, by adjourning 
the debate, and as if freedom of speech were not a 
concession of right, which the King grants at the first 
opening of all Parliaments. But by this faintness 
and haJf-Gounsel, they taught the House to deny 
thom it. And so all that matter was wrapped up in 
a cleanly question. Whether their grand committees 
should sit, which involving the legitimacy of tho 
House's sitting, was carried in the affirmative, as 
well as their own hearts coold wish : but in the 
tjords' House it went otherwise. For the first day. 
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oe soon ss the HoTisee were separate, the Dake of 
Bnckiugham, who usually saith what he thinke, 
argued bj all the laws of PaiUameut, and with great 
strength of reason, that this prorogation was null, 
and thie Parliament consequently dissolTed, offering 
moreover to maintain it to aU the jndgee, and 
desiring, as hod been usual in such oaees but would 
not hei'e be admitted, that even they might give 
their opinions. But my Lord Freohw^, as a better 
judge of so weighty a point in law, did of his great 
ooui'tehip move, that the Duke of Buckingham might 
be called to the bar, which being opposed by the 
Lord Salisbury, as an extravagant motion, but tiie 
Duke of Buckingham's proposal atserted, with all the 
Ceoilian height of courage and reason, ' the Lord 
Arundel of Trerise, a peer of no less consideration 
and authority than my Lord Frechwell, and as much 
out of order as if the salt had been thrown down, or 
an hai'e had crossed his way, opening, renewed the 
motion for calling the Duke to the l»r ; but there 
were yet too many Lords between, and the couriers 
of the House of Commons brought ap advice every 
moment, that the matter was yet in agitation among 
them, HO that the earl of Shaftebury had opportunity 
to appear with such extraordinary vigour, in what 
concerned both the Duke of Buckingham's person 
and his pi-opoeal, that as the Duke of Buckingham 
might have stood su^le in any rational contest,,so 
the Earl of Shaftebury was more properly another 
prinoipal, than his second. The Lord Chancellor 
therefore in answer undertook) on the contrary, to 
make the pronation look very formal, laying the 
best colours upon it, after his manner when advocate, 
that the cause would bear (and the worst upon his 
opponents) but such as could never yet endure the 
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day-light. Thus for five or six honrs it grew a fixed 
debate, many arguing it in the regular method, till 
the expected news came, that the Commons were rose 
without doing any thing; whereupon the greater 
nnmber called for the question, and had it in the 
afBrmative, that the debate Bhonld be laid aeide. 

And being thus fushed, but not Eatisfied with 
their victory, they fell npon their adTersarieB.iu cool 
blood, queationing such aa they thought fit that same 
night, and the morrow after, Bentsncing them, the 
Dnke of Buckingham, the Earl of Salisbury, the 
EmI of Shaftsbury, and the Loi-d Wharton to be 
committed to the Tower, nsder the notion of 
contempt, daring his Majestie's and the Houses' 
pleasure. , That contempt was their refusing to 
recant their opinion, and ask pardon of the King and 
the House of Lords. Thus a prorogation without 
precedent was to be warranted by an imprisonment 
without example. A sad instance ! and whereby the 
dignity of Parliaments, and especially of the House 
of Peers, did at present much suffer, and may 
probably more for the future i for nothing bnt 
Parliament can destjoy Parliament. If a House 
shall once be felon of itself and stop its own breath, 
taking away that liberty of speech, which the £ing 
verb^y, and of course, allows them, (as now they 
had done in both Houses) to what purpose is it 
coming thither ? Bnt it was now over, and by the 
weakness in the House of Commons, and the force in 
the HouEe of Lords, this presumptuous Session was 
thus far settled and confirmed ; so that henceforward 
men begun to wipe their mouths, as if nothing had 
been, and to enter upon the pnblick business. 

And [yet] it is remarkable that shortly after, upon 
occasion of a discourse among the Commons conc^m- 
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ing libels and pamphlets, first one member of them 
stood up, and in the face of their House, Baid> " That 
" it wae affirmed to him, by a petsoa that might he 
" spoke with, that there were among them, thirty, 
"forty, fifty, God knows how many, outlawed." 
Another thereupon rose, and told them, " It was 
"reported too, that there were diverse of the 
" members Papists ; " a third, " That a multitude of 
" them were bribed and peneionei's," And yet all 
this was patiently hushed tip by their Honae, and 
digested, being it seems a thing of that nature, which 
there is no reply to ; which may very well ad- 
minister and deserve a serious reflection, how great an 
opportunity this House of Commons lost of ingra- 
tiating themselves with the nation, by acknowledging 
in. this convention their invalidity to proceed in Par- 
liament, and by addressing to his Majesty, as being 
dissolved, for a dismission. For were it so, that all 
the laws of England requii'e, and the very constitu- 
tion of our government, as well as experience, 
teaches the necessity of the frequent meeting and 
change of parliaments, and suppose that the question 
concerning this prorogation were by the custom, of 
Parliaments to be justified, (which hath not been 
done hitherto) yet who that desires to maintain the 
reputation of an honest man, would not have laid 
h<dd upon BO plausible an occasion, to break company 
when it wag grown ao scandalous ? For it is too 
notorious to be concealed, that near a third part of 
the House have beneficial offices under his Majesty, . 
in the privy-council, the army, the navy, the law^, 
the household, the i-evenue both in England imd 
Ii'eltmd, or in attendance on his Majestie's person. 
These are all of them indeed to be esteemed gentle- 
men of honour, but more or less according to the 
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quality of their eeveral imploymentB Tinder his 
Majesty, and it is to be preenmed that they brought 
along TCith them some hononr of their own into his 
service at firet to set up with, Nol is it fit that such 
an Assembly should be destitute of them to inform 
Jhe Commons of his Majestie's affairs, aod communi- 
cate bis coousels, so that they do not, by irregular 
procnring of elections in places where they have no 
proper interest, thrust out the gentlemen that have, 
and thereby disturb the several conntrys ; nor that 
they croud into the House in numbers beyond 
modesty, and which, instead of giving a temper to 
their delibei-attons, may seem to affect the predomi- 
nance. For although the House of Peers, besides 
their supreme and sole judicature, have an equal 
.power in the legislature with the House of Commons, 
and as the second thoughts in the government havq 
often corrected their errors ; yet it is to be confeesed, 
that the knights, citizens and bui^sses there 
assembled, are the representers of the people of 
England, and ai-e more peculiarly impowered by 
them to transact concerning the rehgiou, lives, 
liberties and the propriety of the nation. And 
therefore no honourable pei-son, related to his 
Majestie's more particular service, bnt will in that 
place and opportunity suspect himself, lest his 
gratitude to his master, with his self-interest, should 
tempt him beyond his obligation there to the pnblick. 
The same excludes him that may next inherit from 
being guardian to an infant : not but there may the 
same affection and integrity be fonnd in those of tho 
father's side as those on the mother's, bnt out of 
decent and humane caution, and in like manner 
however his Majestie's officci-s may be of as sound 
and untainted reputation as the best, yet common 
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diBctetion would teach them not to seek ifter and' 
iogross ench difPerent trnets in those bordering 
iatereBts of the king and country, where from the 
people they have no legal advantage, bnt so much 
may be gained by betraying them. How improper 
would it seem for a privy-counsellor if in the House 
of Commons he should not justify the most arbitrary 
proceedings of the council-table, represent affairs of 
State with another face, defend tfiiy misgovemmeat, 
patronize the greatest offenders against the kingdom, 
even thongh they were too his own particular 
enemies, and extend the supposed prBr»^tiTe on all 
oocaeioQB, to the detriment of the subject's certain 
and due liberties ! What self-denyal were it in the 
learned counsel at law, did they not vindicate the 
misdemeanours of the judges, perplex all remedies 
^;ainst the corruptions and incroachment of courts 
of' judicature, woi-d all acts towards the advantage of 
their own profeasion, palliate unlawful elections, 
extenuate and advocate publiok crimes, where the 
criminal may prove considerable ; stop into the chair 
of a money bill and pen the clauses so dubiously, 
that they may be interpretable in. Westminster Hall 
beyond the House's intention, mislead tho House, not 
only in point of law, but even in matter of fact, 
without any respect to 'veracity, but all to his own 
further promotion ! What soldier in pay, but might 
think himself fit to be cashiered, should he oppose 
the increase of standing forces, the depression of civil 
authority, or the levying of money by whatsoever 
means or in what quantity ? Or who of them ought 
not to abhor that traitorous position, of taking arms 
by the king's authority against those that are com- 
misraonated by him in pursuance of such commission? 
What officer of the navy, but takes himself under 
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obligation to magnify the expence, extol the mam^- 
ment, conceal the neglect, increase the debfe and 
ptees the neceesity, rigging and u'm%ging it to the 
Honse in the same moment, and representing it all 
at once in a good and a bad condition ? Shonld any 
member of parliament and of the exchequer omit to 
transform the accounts, conceal the ifisnes, heighten 
the anticipations, and in despite of himself oblige 
whosoever chance to be the Lord Treasurer ; might 
not this reversion jnstlj expect to be put into present 
posscEsion of the office? Who that is either con- 
cerned in the customs, or of theii- brethren of the 
excise, can 'with any decency ref nee, if they do not 
invent, all further impositions upon merchandise, 
navigation, or our own domestick growth and con- 
sumption ; and if the charge be but temporary, to 
perpetnate it ? Hence it shall come that instead of 
relieving the crown by the good old and certain way 
of subsidies, wherein nothing was to be got by the 
Honse of Commons, they devised this fore^ course 
of revenae, to the great greivance and double charge 
of the people, that so many of the members might 
be gratified in the farms and commissions. 

But to conclude this digression, whatsoevei; other 
offices have been set up for the use of the members, 
or have been extinguished upon occasion, should they* 
have failed at a question, did not they deserve to be 
turned out ? Were not all the votes as it were in 
fee-farm, of those that were intrusted with the sale ? 
Must not Surinam be a sufficient -cause of quarrel 
with Holland, to any commissioner of the plantations ? 
Or who, would have denyed mony to continue the 
war with Holland^ when he were a commissioner of 

grizes, of siok and wounded, of ti'ansporting the 
nglish, or of starviiig the Putch piisoners ?. How 
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mucli greater then wonld the hardship be for thoee 
of his Majestie'e houshold, or who attend npon bis 
royal person, to forget by any chance vote, or in 
being al^ent from, the House, that they ore hiB 
domeetick serrante? Or that all those of the 
capacity ahovementioned are to he looked upon as a 
distinct body under another discipline ; and whatso- 
ever they may commit in the House of Commons 
against the national interest, they take themselves to 
be justified by their oncumstancee ; theii' hearts 
indeed ai-e," they say, with the conntry, and one of 
them had the boldness to tell hia Majesty, that he 
was come from voting in the House ^;ainst his 
conscienoe. 

And yet these gentlemen being full, and already 
in imployment, are more good-natured and less 
dangerous to the piiblick, than those that are hungry 
and out of office, who may, by probable computation^ 
make another third part of this House of Commons. 
Those ate such as having observed by what steps, or 
rather leaps and strides, others of their House have 
ascended into the highest places of the kingdom, do 
upon measuring their own birth, estates, paiis, and 
merit, think themselves as well and better qualified 
in all i-espects as their former companions. They 
ai-e generally men, who by speaking against the 
French, inveighing gainst the debauches of court, 
talking of the ill management of the revenue, and 
^uoh popular flourishes, have cheated the countries 
into electing them, and when they come up, if they 
can speak in the House, they make a faint attack or 
two upon some great minister of State, and perhaps' 
relieve some other that is in danger of Parliament, to 
make themselves either way considerable. 

In matters of money they seem at first difficult, 
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but having been diBcoursed with in private, they are 
Bet right, and b^;in to Tiiiderstaiid it better thenk~ 
selveB, and to convert their brethren : for they are 
all of them to be bought and sold, only their namber 
makes them cheaper, and each of them doth bo 
overvalne himself, that Bometimea they ontstand or 
let Blip their own market. 

It is not to be imagined, how nnall things, in tiiie 
case, even members of great estates will Htoop at, and 
most of them will do a» much for hopes af others for 
frnition, but if their patience be tired out, they grow 
at la0t matinonB, and revolt to the country, till Bome 
better oooasion offer. 

Among these are some men of the best nnder- 
standing were they of equal integrity, who affect to 
ingrosB all business, to be able to quash any good 
motion by parliamentary skill, unless themselveB be 
the authors, and to be the leading men of the House, 
and for their natural lives to continue so. Sut these 
axe men that have been onoe fooled, moat of them, 
and discovered, and slighted at Court, so that till 
some turn of State shall let them in their adversaries* 
place, in the mean time they look Bullen, make b^ 
motions, and contrive Bpccious bills for the subject, 
yet only wait the opportunity to be the inatrumentB 
of the same counsels which they oppose in others. 

There is a third part still remaining, but as contrary 
in themselves as light and darkness ; those are either 
the worst, or the best of men ; the first are most 
profligate pei-sons, they have neither estates, con- 
sciences, nor good manners, yet are therefore picked 
ont as the necessary men, and whose votes will go 
furthest ; the charges of their elections are defrayed, 
whatever they amount to, tables are kept for them 
at Whitehall, and through Weetminater, tbat they 
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may be ready at hand, within ooll of a qiieetion : all 
of them are reoeiyed into pension, and know their 
pay-day, which they never fail of : inBOinnch that a 
gi-eat officer was pleased to say, " That they cMne 
" abont him like so many jack-4awB for cheese at the 
" end of every Session." If they be not in Parliament 
they mtist be in prison, and as they are protected 
themeetvBs, by privilege, bo they sell their protections 
to others, to the obstruction bo many years together 
of the law of the land, and the puliick justice ; for 
these it is, that the long and freqaent adjonrnments 
are oalcnlated, but all whether the court, or the 
monopoliEei's of the country party, or these that 
profane the title of old cavaliers, do equally, thongh 
upon differing reasons, like death apprehend a 
disHolntion, Bnt notwithstanding these, there is an 
handful of salt, a sparkle of sonl, that hath hitherto 
preserved this gross body from pntrefaction, some 
gentlemen that are constant, invariable, indeed 
Englishmen ; snch as are above hopee, or fears, or 
dissimnlation, that can neither flatter, nor betray 
their king or conntry : but being conscions of their - 
own loyalty and integrity, proceed throw good and 
bad report, to acquit themselves in their duty to 
God, their prince, and their nation ; although so 
small a scantling in number, that men can scarce 
reckon of them more than a qaorum ; insomuch that 
it is less difficult to conceive how fii-e was first 
brought to light in the world than how any good 
thing could ever be produced, out of an House of 
Commons bo constituted, unless as that is imagined to 
have come from the rnehing of trees, or battenng of 
rooks together, by accident, so these, hy their 
clashing with one another, have struck out an nsefnl 
efFeot from so unlikely canees. Sut whatsoever 
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casual good bath been wrought at any time by the 
osaimilation of ambitionB, factious, and disappoiDted 
members, to the little, but solid, and imbiasBed party, 
the (nore Sequent ill effects, and confieqnences of so 
unequal a mixture, so long continned, are demon- 
strable and apparent. For while scarce any man 
oomee thither with respect to the publick service, 
but in design to make imd raise his fortune, it is not 
to be expressed, the debauchery and lewdness, 
which, npon occasion of election to Parliaments, are 
now grown habitual thorow the nation. So that the 
vice, and the expence, are risen to such a prodigiona 
height, that few sober men can mdure to stand to be 
chosen on such conditions. From whence also arise 
fends, and perpetual animosities, over most of the 
counties and corpomtions, while gentlemen of worth, 
spirit, and ancient estates and dependances, see 
themselves overpowered in their own neighbourhood 
by the drunkness and bribery, of their competitors. 
But if neverthelees any worthy person -chance to 
carry the election, some mercenary or corrupt sheriff 
makes a double retam, and so the canse is handed to 
the Committee of elections, who ask no better, but 
are ready to adopt his adversary into the House if he 
be not legitimate. And if the gentleman agrieved 
seek his remedy against the sheriff in Westminster- 
Hall, and the proofs be so palpable, that the King's 
Bench cannot invent how to do him injustice, yet 
the major part of the twelve judges shall upon better 
consideration vacate the sheriff's fine,'aud reverse the 
judgement ; but those of them that dare dissent from . 
their brethren are in danger to be turned off the 
bench without any cause assigned. While men 
therefore care not thus how they get into the House 
of Commons, neither can it be expected that they 
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should make tmy coiiBcieiice of what they do there, 
bnt they aie only intent how to reimburee them- 
eelves (if their elections were at their own charge) 
or how to bargain their votes for a place or & pension. 
They list themselYes etraightways into some Court 
faction, and it is as well known among them, to what 
Lord each of them retain, as when formerly they 
wore coats and badges. By this long hanntmg eo 
together they are grown too so familiar among them- 
selves, that (Jl reverence of their own Aeeembly is lost, 
that they live together not like Parliament men, but 
like BO many good fellows met together in a pnblick 
honse to make merry. And which is yet worse, by 
being so throngbly acquainted, they understand 
their number and party, so that the use of so publick 
a connsel is frnstrated, there is no place for delibera- 
tion,, no perswading by reason, bnt they can see one 
another's votes through both throats and cravats 
before they hear them. 

Where the cards are so well known, they are only 
dt for a cheat, and no fair gamester but wonld throw 
them under the table. 

Hereby it is that their House hath lost all the 
ancient weight and authority, and being conscious of 
their own guilt and weakness, dare not adventure, as 
heretofore, the impeaching of any man before the 
Lords, for the most bainous crimes of State, and the 
most public misdemeanours j upon which confidence 
it is, that the CQnspirators have so long presamed, 
and gone unpunished. For although the conspirators 
have sometimes (that this House might appear still 
necessary to the people, and to make the monoy more 
glib)' yielded that even their own names should be 
tossed among them, and grievances be talked of, yet 
at the same time they have been so prevalent as to 
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hinder any effect, an'd if the Honee has emancipated 

iteetf beyond inatructions, then by chaetiBiiig them 
with prorogations, frighting them with dissolution , 
comforting them with long, frequent and eeaeonable 
adjonrnmentB ; now by snepending, or diminishing 
their pensbns, then ^;ain by increasing them ; some- 
times by a Bcom, and otherwhiles by a favour, there 
hath a way been fonnd to reduce them again under 
discipline. All these things and more being con- 
sidered, and how long doubtful a foot this Long Par- 
liament now stood npon by this long prorogation, 
thei-e could not have been a more legal, or however 
no more wise and honest a thing done, than for the 
Lords and Commons" to have separated themeelvee, or 
have besonght his Uajeety to that purpose, leet the 
conspirators should any longer shelter and carry on 
their design against the government and i-eligion, 
nnder this shadow of Pailiamentai-y acthority. But 
it was otherwise ordered, of which it is now time to 
relate the consequenoeB. 

The four Lords having thus been committed, it 
cannot properly be said that the House of Peers was 
thenceforward under the government of the Lord 
FrechweU, and the Lord Arundel of Treiise, but 
those two lioble Peers had of noccEsity no small 
influence upon the counselB of that House, (having 
hoped ere this to have made their way also into his 
Majestie's privy -council) and all things fell out as 
they could have wished if under theii- own direction. 
For most of them, who had been the most active 
formerly in the public interest, sate mute in the 
House, whether, as is probable, out of reverence to 
their two persons, and confidence in their wisdom, 
they left all to their conduct,' and gave them a 
genei-al proxy, or whether, as some would have it> 
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they were enllen at the commitment of the four 
Lords, and by reason of that, or the prorc^tion, 
began now to thmk the Farliament, or their Hoase 
to be Kon eompog. But now therefore Doctor Caiy, 
a commoner, was brought to the bar before them, 
and questioned concerning a written book which it 
Beems he had carried to be printed, treating of the 
illegality of this prorogation, and because he satisfied 
them not in some interrc^toiiee, which uo man 
would in common hononi to others, or in self-]»r&- 
servation, as neither was he in law bound to have 
answered; they thei-efore fined bim a thousand 
pounds, under that now notion of contempt, when 
no other crime would do it, and sentenced him to 
continue close prisoner in the Tower until payment.' 
Yet the Commons wore in so admirable good temper 
(having been conjured by the charming eloquence of . 
the Lord Chancelioi, to avoid all misunderstanding 
between the two Houses) that there could no 
member, or time, be found in all the Session, to offer 
their House his petition, and much less would that 
breach upon the whole Parliament, by imprisoning 
the Lords, for using theii- liberty of speech, be 
entertained by them upon motion, for fear of en- 
trenching upon the privilege of the House of Peei-s, 
which it had been well for them if they had been a; 
tender of formerly. 

One further instance of the complexion of their 
Houae, at that Eeason, may be Eufiicicnt. One Master 
Harrington had before the Session been committed 
close prisoner (for that was now the mode, as though 
the Earl of Northampton would not otherwise have " 
kept him close enough) by order of the King and 
council, the warrant bearing *' for subornation of 
" perjury, tending to the defamation of his Majesty, 
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" and hie gOTemment, and for oontempttioaBly 
■ " declaring he would not answer his Majesty any 
" question, which hie Majesty, or his privy -council 
" should ask him." Aa thie gentleman was hnrried 
alQug to the Tower, he was so dexteron§ as to convey 
into a friend's hand passing by, a blank paper only 
■with his name, that a petition might be written 
above it, to be presented to the Houbo of Commons, 
without rejecting for want of his own hand in the 
subscription. His case notwithetanding the warrant 
was thas: 

He had met with two Scotch soliEera in town 
returned from Manders, who complained that many 
of their countrymen had in Scotland been seised by 
force, to be carried over into the French sei-vice; had 
been detained in the publick prisons till an oppor- 
tunity to transport them ; were heaved on board fast 
tyed and bound like malefactors ; some of them 
struggling and contesting it, were cast into the sea, 
or maimed : in conclnsion an intolerable violence and 
barbarity used to compel them, and this neai- the 
present Session of Parliament. Hereupon this gen- 
tle.man considering how oft the House of Commons 
bad addressed to his MajeKty and framed an Act for 
recalling his Majestie's subjects out of the French 
service, as also that his Majesty had issued his 
Proclamation to the same purpose, thought he might 
do a good and acceptable thing in giving information 
of it to the House as time served, but withal knowing 
how witnesses might possibly be taken off, he for his 
own greater security took them before a Master of 
Chancery, where they confirmed by oath the same 
things they had told him. Bat hereupon he was 
brought before his Majesty, and the Privy Council, 
where he declared this matter, but being here asked 
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by the Lord-Chancellor some insnaring and improper 
quefltioDB, he modeBtly, as those that were by afSrmed, 
desired to be excuBed from answering him further, 
but after this, answered his Majesty with great 
hnmility and respect to divers qiiestions. This was the 
Bubomation-of perjury, and this the contempt to his 
Majesty, for which he was made dwe prisoner. 
Upon his petition to the Honse of Commons he was 
sent for, and colled in, where he is reported to have 
given a very clear acoonnt of the whole matter, and 
of his behaviour at the oonncil-board. But of the 
two Scotch soldiers the one made himself perjured ■ 
without being snboi-ned by Harrington, denying or 
misrepresenting to the Honse what he had sworn 
formerly. And the other, the honester fellow it 
seems of the two, only was absented. Bnt however 
divers honourable members of that Honse attested 
volnntarily, that the soldiei-s had afBrmed the same 
thing to them, and indeed the truth of that matter 
is notorions, by sevei-al other soldiers that since came 
over, and by further account from Scotland. Master 
Harrington also cari'yed himself towards the House 
with that modesty, that it seemed inseparable from 
him, and much more in his Majestie's presence, so 
that their House was inclined, and ready to have 
concerned themselves for his liberty. But Master 
Secretary Williamson stood up, having been a prin- 
cipal instrument in committing him, and because the ' 
other crimes rather desei'ved thanks and commenda- 
tion, and the warrant would not j'uBtify itself, he 
insisted upon his strange demeanour towai-d his 
Majesty, deciphered his very looks, how truly it 
matters not, and but that his Majesty and the House 
remained still living fiesh and blood, it might have 
been imi^ined by im diBconise that Master Harrington 
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had the head of a Goi^n. Sat this stoty so wrought 
with, and amazed the Comiuons, that Mr. Harrington 
found BO redi-ees, but might thank God that he 
escaped again into the gIobo prison. It waa thoiight 
notwithstanding by moat men that hie looks might 
have post any where but with a man of Sir Joseph's 
delioaoy. For neither indeed had Master Harrington 
ever the same opportanities that others had of prac- 
tising the Aocua pocita of the iace, of playing the 
]EVeach scaramwxie, or of living abroad to learn how 
to make the Plenipotentiary grimaes for his Majesty's 
- fiervioe. 

And now to proceed, * rather according to the 
coherence of the matters than to the particular date 
of every day's action : by this good humour, and the 
House being so free of the lihei-ty of their fellow 
oommoners, it might be gueesed that they would not 
be less liberal of their mony this Session. 

The Bill therefore for 600,0001. tax for eighteen 
months towards the bnilding and furnishing of ships 
easily passed, without once dreaming any more of 
appropriating the customs. For the nation being 
generally posaeraed by the members with the defects 
of the navy, and not considering at all from what 
n^lect, it proceeded, the House of Commons were 
very willing, and glad to take this occasion, of 
confirming the authority of their sitting, and to pay 
double the sum that in the former Sessions they had 
thought neoeseary towards the Fleet; hereby to 
hedge in, and purchase theii* own oontinnanca. And 
for the same purpose they ingrossed the Act with so 
nnmerouH a list of Commissioners, that it seemed 
rather a reg^ter or mnster-roll of the nation, and 
that they raised the whole kingdom to raise the 
mony. For who could doubt that they were still a 
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lawful Parliament, when they aerw bo many gentle- 
mene names (though by the clerk's hand only) 
subscribed to an Act of their making ? only Mr. 
Seymour, the speaker, would Jiave diminished the 
number in his own coautry. For he had entred into 
a combination, that none shonld mrve the King or . 
their country thorow Devonshire, in any capacity bnt 
under his approbation, and therefore he highly 
inveighed against many gentlemen of the best rank 
there, that ought him no homage, as personH disaf- 
fected, opposing their names at a Committee of tho 
whole House, before ho heard thein. Hut being 
checked in his career, he let fall the contest, with as 
ranch judgment and modesty, as he had begun it 
with boldness and indiscretion. 

This Bill was not enough, but though the nation 
had hoped to be relieved from the additional excise 
upon beer and ale, which the Tripple League had 
fooled them into, bnt was now of course to expire 
the 24th of June 1677 ; yot a Bill for tho continuing 
of it for three years more passed them likewise with 
little diiEculty : for the late fear of dissolution was 
still so freeh upon them, that they would continue 
any thing to buy their own continuance ; and this 
Bill might, considering theii- present want of legality, 
have been properly intituled, " An Act for the 
extraordinary occasion of the House of Commons." 
But that they might seem within this tenderness to 
themselves not to have cast off all toward the people, 
they sunk all former gi-ievancee into a Bill of 
Chancery, knowing well that a suite in that Court 
would be sooner ended, than a i-efoimation of it bo 
effected ; and that thereby they might gain work 
enough to dii'eot the whole SeBsion. And of their 
usual Bills for the liberty of the subjects, they sent 
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op oidy that of Habeas Corpus; pretending, and 
perhaps truly, that they dnret not adventure them 
either in their own or the Lords' House as they were 
now governed, lest they should be further enKiared 
by Btrugling for freedom. But lest they should 
trouble themselves too much with religion, the Lords 
'presented them with two Bills of a very good name, 
but of a strange and unheard of nature. The one 
intitled " An Act for securing the Pi'otestant Beligion 
" by educating the children of the royal family, and 
"providing for the continuance of a Protestant 
" clergy." The other "An Act for the more effectual 
"conviction and prosecution of Popish recusants," 
And with these they sent down another for the 
further regulation of the presses and suppressing all 
unlicensed books, with clauses most severe and 
general upon the subject, whereof one for breaking 
all Houses whatsoever on suspicion of any such 
pamphlet, whereby Master L'iisti-ange's authority 
was much amplihed to search any other house with 
the same liberty as he had Sir Thomas Doleman's. 

But as to those two Bills of religion, although they 
were of the highest consequence that ever were 
offered in Parliament since Protestancy cajne in (and 
went out of fashion) yet it is not to be imagined, 
how indisputable and easy a passage they found 
thorow the House of Peere to the House of Commons; 
which must be ascribed to the great unanimity among 
them, after the committing of the four Lords, and to 
the power of those fwo noble Peers, their adversaries, 
which waa now so established, that their sense being 
once declared, the rest seemed to yeild them an 
implicite faith and obedience ; and they were now in 
such vogue, that whatsoever was spoken or done any 
where abroad in perfection, with great weight and 
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judgement, men said it was a la Fraieherille ; biit if 
genteely and acutely, a la Trerise. 

That intituled " An Act for the more effectual 
" coHviction and prosecntion of Popish recusantB " is 
too long to be here infeertod, and the fate it met with, 
makes it nnnecoBsary, for as soon as it was first read, 
a gentleman of great worth and appreheuBion spake 
short but ronndly and thoi-ow against it. 

A second immediately moved that it might not 
only be thrown out, bnt with a particular mark of 
infamy. And it being without any more ado ready 
to be pat to the question, a thii-d demanded that 
they should stay a while to see whether there were 
any oae so hardy as to apeak a word for it. Which 
no man offering at, it was forthwith rejected with 
this censui-e added to the Journal. 

And because the body of the Bill was conti-aiy to 
the title, this unusual Bentonco of the House of 
Commons, though excusable by the crinfes of the 
Bill, yet was not to be jastified by the rules of 
intercoui-se between the two Houses. But because 
all. men have hence taken occasion to accuse the 
Lords Spiritual, as the authore both of this Bill and 
the other, it is necessary to insert hei-e the true fact 
in their just -vindication. It was above two yeai-s 
ago that a select cabal of great ministers had been 
consulting about Church matters, though it seldom 
happens (nor did it in this instance) that the 
statesmen are more fortunate in meddling with 
religion, than the churchmen with govei-nment, but 
each maiTs them with tampering out of their 
provinces. This only difference, that what eccle- 
aiafiticsl persons may do by chance or consequence, 
that harm the others commit on set pui-pose. For it 
was by these politicians, that these two cockatrice 
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sggB were layd and by their asddnouB incnbatioii 
hatched. It is true indeed afterwards they took 
some few of f he Biehope into commnnicatioD, aad as 
it were for advice, upon what was before Teaolyed, 
.And to make this Bill go the better down, they 
flattered them with the other, aa wholly calcnlated 
forsooth to the Church's interest. And by this 
means possibly they prevailed so far, that the bishops, 
both there and in the House, less vigorously opposed. 
But that the bishops were either the coatrivere or 
promoters of the Bill, is a scandalous falshood, and 
devised by the authors to throw the odium off from 
themselvee upon the clergy, aad (the Bills that 
aimed at the mine of the Church of England having 
miscarried) to compass the same end by this defama- 
tion : A sufficient wai-ning to the clergy, how to be 
intrigned with the statesmen for the futni-e. 
The second Bill follows : 

An Aetfor'fwiher securing the Protestant Religion, hy 

edncating the Children of the Soyal Family therein; 

and for the providing for the continuance of a 

Protestant Clergy. 

TO the intent that the Protestant Eeligion, which 
through the blessing of God hath been happily 
established in this realm, and is at present sufQciently 
secured by his Majesty's known piety and zeal for 
the pi-esei-vation thereof, may remain secure in all 
future times. 

Be it enacted by the King's most escellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in this Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same. 
That upon the demise of his Majesty that now is, to 
whom God grant a long and proeperons reign, and 
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upon the demise of any other King or Qaeen regnaot, 
that Bhtiil hereafter bear the imperial crown of this 
realm, the archbishopB, aud all and every the biehops 
of England and Wales, for the time being, aa shall 
not be disabled b; sickness or other infirmity, shall, 
'within forty days nest after such demise, repair to 
Lambeth Honse, andbeing there assembled, to the num- 
ber of nine at least, shall cause to be there ingrc«ed 
in paxohment the oath and declaration following ; 

" I King or Queen of England, do declare 

" and swear, that I do believe that there is not any 
" transubstantiation in the saorsment of the Lord's 
" Supper, or in the elements of bread and wine, at or 
"after the consecration thereof by any person 
" whatsoever. So help me God." 

Which blank shall be filled np with the Christian 
name of such King or Queen. And therenpon the - 
prelates so assembled shall without delay repair to 
the persons of such succeeding King or Queen 
regnant, and in humble manner tender the said oath 
or declaration, to be taken by such succeeding King 
or Queen regnant, which they are hereby authorized 
to administer, and shall abide in or near the Court 
by the space of fourteen days, and at convenient 
time, as often as conveniently they may, they shall 
appear in the presence of such King and Queen ready 
to receive commands for administrlng the said oath 
and declaration, which if snch succeeding King and 
Queen shall mfjce and Bubscribe in presence of them, 
or any nine or more of them, they shall attest the 
doing thereof, by subscribing their names to a 
certificate, indorsed upon the said indorsment, and 
carry the same into the High Court of Chancery 
there to be safely deposited amongst the records of 
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the said Court. And if each King or Uaeen i«giuuat 
shall ref nse or omit to make and subscribe tl)e .said 
oath and declaration, for the eptice of fourteen days 
after such hamfale teudei' made in manner aforesaid, 
the said prelates may depai't from the conrt without 
any further attendance on this occasion. Bnt if at 
any time afterward such King or Qaeen shall be 
jileaeed to take and subecTibe the said oath and 
declaration, and tshall signifie such ploasnre to the 
archbishopH and bishops or any nine or more of 
tbem, the said ai-chbiehopB and bishops, or such nine 
or more of them, are hereby authorised and i-equired 
forthwith to administer the same, and to attest and 
certify the same in manner aforesaid. 

And be it fnrther enacted by the authority 
afoi'esaid, that if any succeeding King or Queen 
regnant shall refuse or omit to make such oath and 
docloi-ation, within the time therefore limited, the 
same having been tendered in manner aforesaid, or 
there uhall be at\y let^ obstruction, or hindrance 
whatsoever, to theii' making the said tender in 
manner aforesaid, they ai'e hereby enjoyned and 
rci|uired to endorse upon the said indorsement such 
refusal or omission, or any obstruction, let or 
hindrance, that shall happen to them, whereby they 
ore uut able to make the said tender, according .to 
the act, and attest the same by subscribing their- 
namcH thcreuuto, and catry the same into the High 
Court of Chancery, there to be safely deposited in 
manner afoi'esald. Aod if any the said pei-sons, 
hereby appointed to make the said tender, shall 
neglect or refuse to do the same, or in case of any 
refusal, or omisBioii of making the said oath and 
doclai-atiou, or in case of any obstmction or hind- 
i-anco to the making of the said tender, shall refuse 
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or neglect to make certificate thereof in mtumer 
aforcBaid, that the archbishoprick or biahoprick of 
the pei'soQ or persons bo refusing, shall bo ipso facto 
void, as if he or they were natnrally dead, and the 
Baid person or persons shall be incapable, dnrlng his 
or their life or lifes, of that, or any other eccleeiastical 
preferment. 

And be it further enaoted, that if xay King or 
Qaeen regnant, at the time when the imperial crown 
of thig realme shall devolve, shall be under the age 
of fourteen yeare, and that npon hie or her attaining 
the said age of fourteen years, the arohbishope and 
biehops sh^, and are npon the like penalties hereby 
enjoyned, within fourteen days next after snoh 
attaining to the said age, to assemble at the said 
place, and thereupon to do and perform all things in 
preparing and tendering the said oath and declara- 
tion, and making certificate of the taking or omission 
thereof, that aie required by thife Act to be done, 
upon the demise of any King or Queen regnant. 

And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforeeaid, that until any succeeding King or Queen 
regnant shall make the said oath and declaration, in 
manner aforeeaid, auch respective King or Qneen 
shall not grant, confer, or dispose of any archbishop- 
rick or any bishoprick, in England or Wales, 
otherwise than in manner following, that is to say, 
within seven days after the vacancy of any bishop- 
rick or see shall be known to the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being, he shall and ia hereby 
required to aend forth a summons in writing to all 
the prelates in England and Wales, requiring them 
to meet at a certain convenient time and place, to be 
appointed by the summons, to consult concerning the 
nontination of fit personsforthesupplyof that vacancy. 
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And in caeo of vacancy o£ the ardibishopiick of Can- 
terbury, the archbishop of York, for the time being. 
And if that See ehall be aleo vacant, such prelate of 
the realm, as by the statute of 31 H. 8. ought to have 
place before the rest in Parliament, ehall and are 
hereby reciuired- to issue forth the said summons, and 
at the Baid time and place, so appointed, in manner 
aforesaid, the ])relateB then assembled, being seven at 
the least, or the major part of them, shall, by writ- 
ing nnder their hands and seals, nominate three 
pei-sons, natural bom sulijects of the King, and in 
holy oi'dei-s, for the supplying of the said vacancy, 
and to be placed in such order as the said prelates so 
assembled or the major part of them shall think fit, 
without regard to dignity, antiquity, or any other 
form, which writing shall be presented to the King, 
who may thereupon appoint one of the three pei'sons 
so to be named, to succeed in the said vacancy. And 
the person so appointed or choseu, shall by due form 
of law, according to the course now used, be made 
bishop of that See. But if in thirty days after such 
presentment, of such names, the King or Qaeen 
regnant shall not elect or appoint which of the said 
three persons shall succeed in the said vacant See ; 
or if after such election or appointment there shall 
bo any obstruction in pressing of the usual instruments 
and formalities of law, in order to his consecration, 
then such person, whose name shall be first written 
in the said instrument of nomination, if there be no 
election or appointment made by the Kii^, within 
the time -aforeBaid, shall bo the bishop of the vacant 
See. And if there be an election or appointment 
made, then the person so appointed shcdl be the 
bishop of the vacant See. And the archbishop of the 
province wherein the said vacancy shall be, or snoh 
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other person or pereonB, who ought by hie Majestie's 
ecdesiaetical laws to consecrate the said bishop, ehall 
upon reasonable demand, and are hereby requii'cd to 
make consecration accordingly, upon pain of forfeiting 
treble damages and costs to the party giieved, to be 
recovered in any of his Majestie's Courts at West- 
minster. And immediately after such conseoration, 
the person so consecrated shall be, and is hei-eby 
enacted to be complete bishop of the said vacant See, 
aad is hereby vested in the temporalities of the said 
bishoprick, and in actual possession thereof, to all 
intents and purposes, and shall have a seat and place 
in Parliament, as if he had by due forme of law been 
made bishop, and had the temporalities restored unto 
him ; and in case the person so flret named in the 
said instrnment of nomination, or the pereon so 
elected by the King or Queen regnant, shtdl then be 
a bishop, BO that no coneecratiou be i-equieite, then 
immediately after default of election or appointment 
by the King, or immediately after such election or 
appointment, if any shall be made within the said 
time, and any obstructions in pressing the instrn- 
mente and formalities in law, in ench cases used, the 
bishop so first named or elected and Appointed, shall 
thereupon, ipso facto, be ti'anslated, and become 
bishop of that Hee, to which he was so nominated 
and appointed, and shall be, and is hereby vested in 
the temporalities and actual possession thereof to all 
intents and purposes, and shall hare his seat and 
place in Parliament accordingly, and his former See 
shall become vacant, as if he had been by due fonns 
of law chosen and confirmed into the same, and had 
the temporalities restored ufito him. 

And be it further enacted, that until the making 
the sold oath and declaration in manner aforesaid, the 
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respective ancoeediag Kings and Qneens that shall 
not have made and Bnbecribed the same, shall not 
grant or dispose of any deanry, or arch-deacODry, 
prebendary, mastei-ship of any collage, parsonage, 
vicarage, or any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion 
whatsoever, to any other person, but such person as 
shall be nominated for the same, nnto the said Kin g 
or Qneen regnant, by the ai-chbishop of Canterbury; 
or guardians of the spiritualities of the said arch- 
bishoprick, for the time being, if the same be within 
the province of Canterbury, and by the archbishop 
of York, or guardians of the spiritnalities of the said 
archbishoprick for the time being, if the same be 
within the province of York, by writing under their 
respective hands and eeals ; and in case any snch ae 
sh^ be accordingly nominated, shall not be able to 
obtain presentation or grant thereof within thirty 
days, neit after such nomination, then the sfud 
person shall and may, and is hereby enabled, by 
force of the sind nomination, to require institution 
and induction from such person and persouB unto 
whom it shall belong to grant the -same, who shall 
accordingly make inatitution and indnction, as if 
the said person were lawfully presentfld by the said 
King or Queen regnant, upon pain to forfeit to the 
jjarty gi-ieved, treble damages and costs, to be 
recovered in any of his Majestie'a courts at West- 
minster ; and in cases where no institution or 
induction is requisite, the said person so nominated, 
from and after the end of the said thirty days, shall 
be and is hereby actually vested in the poEoeesion of 
such deanry, archdeaconry, prebendary, mastership, 
rectory, parsonage, or vicarage, donative, or other 
ecclesiastical benefice or promotion, and shall he fnll 
and absolute proprietor and incumbent thereof, to all 
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intents dud poipoeas as if he had obtained pasEession 
thereof upon a legal gi-ant by the said King or 
Queen regnant, and proceeding therenpop in doe 
form of law. 

Provided always and be it enacted by the autho- 
rity aforeeaid, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
Lord High Chancellor of England, or the Lord 
Eeeper of the great Beal of England, for the time 
being, to pass preeentationB or gi'antu, to any 
ecclesiastioal benefice, nnder value in the King's gift, 
in such manner as hath been accustomed, any thing 
in this present act to the contrary notwitbBtanding. 

And be it further enacted, that during such time 
ae any King or Queen regnant shall be under the said 
fonrteen years, no person that shall be Lord Protector, 
or Regent of this reabn, during snch minority, shall 
in any wise, either in the name of the King or Queen 
regnant, or irf his own name grant, confer or dispose, 
of any archbishoprick, bishopiick, deanry, prebendary, 
mastership of any college, parsonage, vicarage, or 
other ecclesiaatictj benefice or promotion whatsoever, 
but the same shall be disposed of in manner above- 
mentioned, during such minority, until such Lord 
Protector or Eegent shall make and subecribe the 
said oath and declaration, (m«tatis mniandis) befoi-e 
snch nine or more of the ^id prelates, aa he shall 
call to administer the same unto him, which oath and 
declaration they ai-e hereby authorised and required 
to administer, under the penalties aforesaid, when 
they shall be called thereunto, by such Lord Protector 
or Eegent, for the time being. 

And be it further enacted, that the children of 
such succeeding King or Queen regnant, that shall 
not have made and subscribed the oath and declara- 
tion in manner aforesaid, shall from their letpeotive 
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ages of EOveu years, until the lOBpoctive ages of 
foarteen years, be under the care and government of 
the archbiBhopB of Canterbnry and York, and bishops 
of London, Dnrham, and Winchester, for the time 
being, who are hereby enjoyned and required to take 
care that they be well iuetructed and educated in. the 
true PtoteBtant Eeligion, as it ib now established by 
law. And to the intent that the archbishops and 
bishops, for the time being, may effectually have the 
care and government of Boch children, according to 
the true intent of this law ; be It enacted, that after 
any Bnch children shall have attained their i-eepcctive 
ages of fourteen years, no person shall have, eujoy, 
bear and execute any office, seiTice, imployment or 
place of attendmeat relating to their personB, bat 
such as shall, be approved of in writing under the 
hands and scale of the said archbisbope and biBhopB 
in being, or the major part of snch of them as are 
there in being. And if any person shall take upon 
him to execute any such office, service, imployment, 
or place of attendance, contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of this act, he shaU forfeit the. sum of 
one hundred poands for every month he Bhall eo 
execute the same, to be recovered by any person that 
will sue for the same, in any action of debt, bill, 
plaint or information, in*any of his Majestie's courts 
at Westminster, [and] shall also suffer imprisonment 
for the space of six months without bayl or mainpiize. 
And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person bom within this realm or 
any other of his Majestie's dominions, being a Popish 
priest, deacon, or ecclesiastical person, made, or 
deemed, or professed by any authority- or jorisdiction 
derived, diaUenged, or pretended from the See cf 
Home, or any Jesuit whatsoever shall be allowed to 
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attend the person of the Queen's Majesty that now 
is, or any Qneen consort, or Queen dowager, that 
shall be hereafter, whilst they are within this realm, 
or by pretence of such sei-vice, or any other matter, 
shaU be exempted from the penal laws ah-eady made 
against snch persons coming into, being or remaining ■ 
in this kingdom, but shall be, and are hereby lyable 
to the utmost severity thereof. 

Provided always, that it shall and may be lawful 
for Master John Huddleston, being one of the 
Qoeen's Majestie's domestick servants, to attend her 
said Majestie's service, any thing in this act or any 
other law to the contrary notwithstanding, 

And be it further enacted, that after the death of 
the Queen's Majesty, to whom God grant a long and 
happy life, all lay persons whatsoever, born within 
this realm, or any other of his Majestie's dominions, 
that shall be of the houshold, or in the service or 
employment of any succeeding Queen consort, or 
Queen dowager, shall do and perfoiTi all things in a 
late Act of this Parliament, entituled, " An Act for 
" preventing dangers which may happen from Popish 
" recusants " required to be done and performed by 
any pei'son, that shall be admitted into the service or 
employment of his Majesty, or his royal highness the 
Dnte of York, which if they shall neglect or refuse 
to do and perform, and nevertheless, . after such 
i-efnsal, shall execute any office, service, or employ- 
ment under any succeeding Queen consort, or Qnoen 
dowager, every person so offending shall be liable to 
the same pentdtios and disabilities, as by the said Act 
are or may be inflicted upon the breakers of that law. 
Provided always, that all and every person or persons, 
that shall, by virtue of this act, have or claim any 
archbishoprick, bishoprick, deanry, prebendary, par- 
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sonage, vicart^, or other eccleaiastical benefite, with 
cur© or withont cute, shall be and ig hereby 
enjojned, under the like penaltteB and diBabilittes, to 
do and perform all tbinge wbateoever, which by law 
they ought to have done if they had obtained the 
Bame, and by the uenal conree and form of lavr, 
without the help and benefit of this act. 

And be it further enacted, that all and every 
archbifihopB, bishops, appoiixted by this Act to 
BBsemble upon the deniiee of hie Majesty, or any 
other King or Queen regnant, in order to repair and 
make hamble tender of the oath and declaration afore- 
mentioned, to any ancceeding King or Queen, bo 
bound by this Act to adminiater the same, shall before 
such tender and adminietration thereof, and are hereby 
required to adminieter the same oath and declaration 
to one another, with such of the archbiehops and 
bishops, at any time assembled as by the statute 
31 H. 8. ought to have precedence of all the rest of 
them that ehall be so assembled, is hereby anthoriBed 
and required to administer to the rest of them, and 
the next in order to Buch prelates is hereby author- 
iBed and required to administer the same to him, 
aud the same oath and declaration being engroeeed 
in another piece of parchment, they and every of 
them are hereby enjoined to subscribe their names 
to the eame, and to return the same into the High 
Court of Chancery, hereafter with their certificate, 
which they are before by this Act appointed to 
make. And if any of the said archbifihopB or bishops 
shall be under the earce penaltieg, forfeiture, and 
disabilities, as are hereby appointed for such ai'ch- 
bishops and bishops, as neglect or refuse to make any 
tender of the said oath and declaration, to any 
succeeding King or Queen i-egnant. 
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And be it fui-ther enacted, that the arohbiehop of 
Canterbury, or arcbbishop of York, or such other 
bishop to TThom it shall belong to issue forth 
summons to all the bishops of England and Wales, 
reqnii-ing to meet and consnlt concerning the 
nomination of fit perBOns, for the snpply of any 
archhishoprick, or biehoprick, according to this Act, 
shall make the said summons in such manner that 
the time therein mentioned for the meeting the said 
archbishops and biehope, shall not be more than forty 
days, distinct from the time of the debate, and issuing 
oat of the said summons. 

And he it further enacted, that in case oay pei-son 
entitled by this Act doth demand consecration, in 
order to make him bishop of any vacant See, in 
manner aforesaid, shall demand the same of the 
archbishop of the pi-ovince, and such archbishop that 
shall neglect or refuse to do the same, either by 
himself or by others commissioned by him, by the 
space of thirty days, that then such archbishop shall 
over and besides the treble dam^es, to the party 
before appointed, foi'feit the sum of one thousand 
pounds to any person that wUl sue for the same, in 
any of bis Majestie's courts at Westminster, by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein no essoyn 
protection, or wager of law, shall be allowed. And 
being thereof lawfully convicted, his arcbbiehoprick 
shall thereby become, ipso facto, Toid as if he were 
naturally dead, and be shall be and is hereby made 
uncapable and disabled to hold, have, receive the 
same, or any other bishoprick, or ecclesiastical 
benefice whatsoever. 

And be it further enacted, that after such neglect 
or refusal by the space of thu-ty days after demand, 
to make sac^ oonsecration, or in case of the vacancy 
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ot the archbishopriok, Buch bishop of the said pro- 
vince, for time being, who by the statute of '31 H, 8. 
ought to have precedeuco of all the reat, calling to 
bis aseistance a Bufficient numbei' of bishopB, wbo 
are likewise required to asBiGt, at such time and 
place, ae be Bball thereunto appoint, nhall and is 
hereby required, upon reaBonable demande, to make 
snch couEecration wbicb ehall be good and effectual 
in law, ^ if the said bishopB were thereunto anthor- 
iBed and empowered by commiBsion from eucb 
ai-chbishop, or any other person, or pei-sona, having 
authority to giant JX>mmi8sion for the doing tbe 
same. 

And be it further enacted, that the said bbbope 
and every of them are hereby enjoined aad required 
to perform tbe same, upon pain of forfeiting, upon 
any neglect or refusal, treble dam^es to the party 
grieved, to be recovered with costB, in any of his 
Majestie's courts of record, at WestmmBter, ae alBO 
tbe 6om of one thousand pounds to any person that 
will sue for tbe eame, in any of bis Majeetie's oonrts 
at Westminster, by auy action of debt, bill, plaint or 
information, wherein no e^oyn, protection, or wager 
of law shall be allowed ; and being lawfully con- . 
vieted of any such neglect or refusal, his or their 
bishopriok that shall be so convicted, shall become, 
ipso facto, void, ae if be or they wore naturally dead, 
and he or they are hereby made incapable, and dis- 
abled to have, hold, or receive the same, or any other 
bishoprick or any other ecclesiastical benefice what- 
soever. 

Yet this notorious bill had not the same accident 
with the first, but was I'ead a second time, and 
committed ; wherein their Houses ourioaity seems to 
have led them, rather than any satiBfaction they had 
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in the matter, or hope of amending it, for it died 
J away, the committee diadaining, or not daring 
pnbliokly to enter npoo it, Bome indeed haviag, as is 
said, once attempted it in private, and provided E. S. 
a fit lawyer for the chairman, but were discovered. 
;Vnd thus let these two bills perish like unseasooaHe 
and monetrons births, but the legitimate issae of the 
conspirators, and upon the hopes of whose growth 
they bad built the Buccession of theii projects. 

Henceforward another scene opens : the House of 
Commons thorow the whole remainder of this Session, 
falling in with some unanimity, and great vigour 
against the Fi-ench counsels. Of which their pro- 
ceedings it were easy to assign the more intimate 
causes ; but they having therein also acted according 
to the public interest, we will be glad to suppose it 
to have been their only motive. That business 
having occa^oned many weighty debates in their 
House, and frequent addresses to his Majesty, 
desei-ves a more partieular account. Nor hath it 
been difBonlt to recover it, most of them being 
unwilling to forget any thing they have said to the 
pttrpose, but rather seeking to divulge what they 
think was bravely spoken ; and that they may be 
thought somebody, often an-ogating where they 
cannot be disproved, another man's conception to 
their own honour. 

March the 6th, 1676, the House being resolved 
into a Committee of tho whole House to consider of 
grievances, resolved : 

"That a Committee be appointed to prepare an 
"address, to represent unto his Majesty the danger 
" of the power of France, and to desire that his 
" Majesty, by such alliances as ho shall think fit, do 
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"BBonre his kii^^oms, and quiet the feais of his 
" peoplei and for preservfttioii of tlie SpauiBli Nether- 

"Max it plkabs tour Majkbtt, 

."WE yoar Hajeetie's most loyal Bubjects, tfae 
"kuigbtG, oitizenB and bni^teea, in Parliament 
"aaaembled, find onrBelves obliged in dnt; and 
" faitfaf nlnesB to yotir MajeBty, and la discliarge of 
"the tTQBt reposed in ns, by those whom we 
" represent, most humbly to offer to yonr Majestie's 
" oonsideration that the minds of yonr people are 
" much disqaieted wij:h the manifest dangers arising 
"to yonr Majeaty by the growth and power of the 
"French King; especially by the acquisition already 
" made, and the further progress like to be made by 
" him, in the Spanish Netherlands, in the preserva- 
" tion and sectirity whereof, we hnmbly conceive the 
"interest of your Majesty, and the ^ety of yonr 
" people, are highly concerned ; and therefore "we 
" most hnmbly beseech yonr Majesty to take the same 
"into yonr royal care, and to strengthen yonrself 
"with snch stricter allianceB, as may secure yonr 
" Majestie's kingdoms, and secnre and preserve the 
"said Spanish Netherlands, and thereby quiet the 
" minds of yonr MaJMtie's people." 

This address was presented to his Majeety the 16th 
of March, and his Majestie's answer was reported to 
the Honse of Commons, by Mr. Speaker, the 17th of 
March, which was thus : 

"THAT his Majeety was of the opinion of his two 
" Houses of Farmment ; that the preservation of 
" Flanders was of great oonseqneooe ; and that he 
" would nee all means in his power for the safety of 
" his kingdoms." 
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A motion was therefoi-e made for a BOcond addrees 
iipon {be eaone tnbject, on Monday, Mftrcli 26th, 
which here followeth: 

"May it please your Majesty, 

" WE your Majeetie's ■ moBt loyal BftbjectB, the 
"knightB, citizene, and burgesses in Pai-liament 
" assembled, do, with unspeakable joy and comfort, 
" present onr hnmble thanks to your Majesty, for 
" yonr Majestie's gracious acceptance of onr late 
"address, and that your Majesty was pleased in 
" your princely wisdom to express your con- 
" currence and opinion with your two Houses 
" in reference to the preservation of the Spanish 
" Netherlands, 

" And we do with most earnest and repeated 
" desires implore your Majesty, that you would be 
" pleased • to take timely cafe to prevent those 
" dangers that may arise to these kingdoms by 
" the great power- of the French king, and the 
" progress he daily makes in those Netherlands and 
" other places. 

" And therefore that yonr Majesty would not 
" defer the entering into snch alliances aa may obtain 
" those ends, and in case it shall happen, that in 
" pnrsuanco of such alliances, your Maj^ty should 
" be engaged in a war with the French king, we do 
"hold oureelYes obliged, and. do with all humility 
"and cheerfulness assure your Majesty, that we 
" your most loyal subjects shall always be ready 
" upon yonr signification thereof in Pailiament, fully, 
" and from time to time, to assist yonr Majesty 
" with snch aide and supplies as, by the Divine 
" afesistance, may enable your Majesty to prosecute 
" the same with success, 
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"AH whioh we do moet hnmliiy offer to your 
" Mftjeety as the unaaimous sense wid desire of the 
*' whole kingdom." 
iforcA 30, 1677. 

IT was alibied agsiiiBt this addre«a, that to press 
the King to nuike further alliuiceB with the confede- 
xates qj^inst the Freach King, who was in effect to 
press him to a war, that being the direct imd unavoid- 
able (Mmeequence thereof. 

That the consideration of war was most proper for 
the King, who had the iatelligence of foreign t^airs, 
and knew the arcana imperii. 

That it was a dangerous thing hastily to incite the 
King to a war. 

That our merohant ehipB and effeots would be 
preeeutly seized by the French King within his 
dominions, and thereby he may acquire the valne of, 
it may be near a million, to enable him to maintain 
the war against ne. 

That he would fall upon our plantations, and take, 
plunder, and annoy them. 

That he would send out abundance of capers, and 
take and disturb all our trading ships in these seas, 
and the MediteiTanean. 

That we had not so many ships of war as he, and 
those thirty which were to be built with the 
600,0001. now given, could not he finished in two 
years. 

That we had not nayal stores and tunmnnition, &c., 
sufBcient for such a purpose, and if we had, yet the 
season of the year was too far advanced to set out a 
connderahle fleet: and we could not now lay la 
beef, po):k, &o. 

That when we were engaged in a war, jthe Dutch 
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would Hikely elip collar, leave us in the war, and so 
gaia to tbemselvee the nngnlar advantage of sole 
trading in peace, which is the privilege we now enjoy, 
and shonld not be weary of. 

That it was next to impossible, to make allianoee 
with the several parties as might be expected, snch 
and so varions were the several interests, and cxubb- 
biaeBOH, of and amongst the Emperor, the Spaniard, 
the Dane, the Dntoh, the Brandeabnrgh, and the 
- several lesser princes of Gennony, and others. 

That we might easily enter into a war, but it would 
be hard to find the way out of it, and a long war 
would be deatiiictive to us ; for though the Emperor, 
French, Spoaiard, &o., nee to maintain war for many 
years, yet a trading nation, as England is, could not 
endure a long-winded wai. 

On the other side, it was said : 

That they did not address for making war but 
making leagues, which might be a means to prevent w^. 

That the best way to preserve peace, was to be in 
a preparation for war. 

That admitting a war should ensue thereupon, as 
was not unlikely, yet that would tend to' our peace 
' and safety in conclusion ; for it must be agr'oed, that 
if the power of France were not reduced, and bronght 
to a more equal balance with Its neighbours, we must 
fight or submit, first or last. 

That it was commonly the fate of those that kept 
themselves neutral, wh^ their neighbours were at 
war, to becomo a prey to the oonqueror. 

'That now or never was the critical season to make 
war upon the French, whilst we may have bo great 
auxiliary cOnjnnctiou ; imd if it were a dangetouB 
and formidable thing to enooonter him now, how 
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was lost, the Confederacy disbanded, a peace made on 
the other side of the water, and we left alone to 
withstand him single. 

That as to his seizing out mei-chauts effects, the 
case wu (the same and) no other now th&n it woiild 
be three years hence, or at any time whenever the 
war shonld commence. 

That as to onr pl&ntationB anjl onr tradei-s, wo 
innst consider, though the French King was powerful, - 
he was not omnipotent, and we might as well defend 
them as the Dutch do theirs, by guards, convoys, &c., 
and chiefly when the French have bo many enemies, 
and we shall have so many friends, as no other time 
is like to afford. 

That they were soiTy to hear we had not ships, 
stores, &c. equal to the French, and to our occasioDs, 
and hoped it would appear to be otherwise. 

That the season was not so fai' spent, but that a 
competent fleet might be set out this summer, and 
that however deficient wo might be in this kind, the 
Dutch were forward and ready to make an effectual 
supplement in that behalf. 

That howsoever ill and false some men might 
esteem the Dutch, yet interest will not lie, and it is 
so much then' interest to confine and bring down the 
French, that it is not to be apprehended, but they 
will steadily adhere to every friend and every 
alliance they shall joyn with for that purpose. 

That however cross and diverse the several Con- 
federates and theu' interests were, yet a common 
Alliance may be made with them i^inst the Frenoh, 
and as well as they have allyed themselves t<^ther, 
as well may the alliance be extended to' another, to 
be added to them, viz. tbe King of England. 
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That a nnmeroas and vigoroiiB conjunction against 
him IB- the way to shorten the ■work, whereaa if ho 
should hereafter attack ob Binglj, he would continue 
the wai on ub ae long as he pleased, till he pleaeed to 
make an end of it and na together, by cm final 
destmction. 

That if now we ahoald neglect to make AUiancee, 
we had no canee to expect to have one friend, when 
the Frenoh ahonld make peace beyond eea, and einglo 
us out for conqnest; for all that are conjoyned 
agaiuBt the French, are provoked and disobliged, by 
reason of the great nnmber of Englififa, Scotch and 
Irish, which have served, and do still serve the 
IVench, and it was proved at the bar of this Honse 
within this fortnight, that one thousand men were 
levyed in Scotland, and sent to the rrench service in 
January last, and some of them by force and 
pressing. 

Also that it was understood and i-esented, that we 
had mainly contributed to this overgrown greatness ' 
of the French, by selling Dunkirk, that special key 
and inlet of Flanders, by making war on the Dutch, 
in 1§66. Whereupon the French joyned with the 
Dutch, under which shelter and opportunity the 
French King laid the foundation of this great fleet 
be ROW hath, buying then many great ships of the 
Dutch, and building many others : as to which, but 
for that occasion, the Dutch would have denyed and 
hindred him, by not observing the Tripple League, 
and by our making a joynt war with the IVench 
against the Dutch, in which the French yet proceeds 
and triumphs. So that in this respect we have much 
to redeem and retrieve. 

That enmity against the Frenoh was the thing 
wherein this divided nation did unite, and this 
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occasiou vraa to be laid hold ou, aa au opportuuity of 
moment amooget oureelves. 

That the bent and weight of the uatioD did lean 
thifl way, aud that was a Btroug inducement and 
argniuent to incline their repreeentativeB. 
' That it had been made appear, and that in 
I'arliament, that npon the balance of the French 
trade, this nation was detrimented yearly 900,OQ01. 
01- a million, the valne of the goods imjjorted fi-om 
France annually so much exceeding that of the goodii 
exported hence thither, whereby it ia evident, that 
Euch a sum of the treasure and mony of the nation 
wae yearly exhausted and carryed into France, aud 
all this by nnneoeseary wines, silks, ribbons, feathers, 
&c. the saving and reti-enching of which expence and 
exhaustion, will in a gi'eat degi'ee serve to maintain 
the ohai-ge of a "War. 

That the present was the best time for the purpose, 
aud that this would give reputation to the Confede- 
rates, aud comfort aud courage to our best friends 
immediately, and safety to ourselves in futurity, 
against the old perjietual enemy of England. 

The second address was presented to his Majesty, 
March the 30th, and tiU the lltli of April they 
received no answer : insomuch that it became doubt- 
ful, whether the mouy-bill would be accepted or no, 
and if the Commons made any difficulty in passing 
them, unless they were fii-st secured against the 
French interest, it seemed that the supply would be 
rejected by the conspirators' good-will; and that 
even the building of ships, how necessary Boevei', 
might rather have been respited again, as it had in 
former Sessions, and for the whole long pi-oi-ogation. 
But their House was far from such ofetinacy ; and 
the news being oome of the takitig both of Yalea- 
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IS and at. Omei, with the defeat of the prince 
of Orange at Mont-CasBel, bo that now there wae no 
furthei- danger of preventing or interrupting the 
Bucceesee of the French King, thie campaign ; at last 
therefore, upon the 11th of April, thie following 
anBwer was offered to their House, from his Majesty, 
by Master Secretai-y Coventry. 
C. K. 
" HIS Majesty having considered your laet addi-oss, 
" and finding eome late alteration in affairs abroad, 
" thinlu it necessary to put you in mind, that the 
" only way to prevent the dangers which may ai-ise 
" to these kingdoms, must be by putting his Majesty 
" timely in a condition to make such fitting prepara- 
" tion, as may enable him to do what may be most 
"for the security of them. And if for this reason 
" you shall desire to sit any longer time, his Majesty 
" is content yon may adjourn now before Easter, and 
" meet again suddenly after, to ripen th^ matter, 
" and to perfect some of the most uecessary bills now 
" depending." 

"Given at our Court at Whitehall the 11th of 
" AprU, 1677." 

Somewhat was said on both these matters, but the 
greater debate of them was adjourned till uext day, 
and then i-easHumed. 

Then it was moved that the House shoidd adjourn 
till after Easter, and then meet again, with a 
resolution to enable the l^iag to make such prepara- 
tions as should be thought necessary, and also pa^ 
eome necessai-y bills for the kingdom, which if they 
did not, the blame of the neglect must rest upon 
themselves, and it would bo observed they had not 
sat to any effect this four years ; and that now they 
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had a Session, and had given a million, they did take 
little care to redress grievanoeB, or pass good laws for 
the people, and that they should not be able to give 
any account of themselveB to their neighbours in the 
country, unless they shonid face them down, that 
there wae no grievance or mischief in flie nation to 
be redressed, and that the King had stopped their 
mouths, and laid to them by offering them to sit 
longer. 

Others said, they shoxild perfect the two mony- 
btlk, and give the !King ease, and take another time 
to consider further of religion, liberty, and property, 
especially seeing all bills now depending wotild be 
kept on foot, the intended recese being to be bat an 
adjournment ; that they had very good laws already, 
and would give their shares in any new ones they 
were making, to be in the country at the presedt 
time ; that it was necessary for them to be there the 
10th of May, to execute the act for 600,0001. &c. and 
some time was to be allowed for their journya, and 
rest after it ; that the passing some necessary bilk 
came in the end of the King's message, and by the 
by; for his Majesty saitb, that if for this reason, that 
is, for making of preparations, &c. they should desire 
to sit longer, and if so, then also' take the opportunity 
of passing such bills. So the sense and inclination of 
the House was to rise before Easter, as bad been 
before intimated and expected. 

Then they fell upon the main consideration of the 
message, and to m^e a present answer. 

The secretary and other ministers of State swd, 
that the alteration of afiFaii-s which his Majesty took 
notice of, was the success of the French c^iainst the 
prince of Orange, in the battel, and their proceeding 
to take Cambray and St. Omers. 
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Tbus by iuchoB, or rather great ineasnreB they were 
taking in llandere (which wae reckoned the out- 
work of England, as well aa Holland) and they aatd 
plainly, nothing conld put his Majesty in a condition 
to make fitting preparations to preeerve the kingdom) 
but ready mony. 

To this it was answered, that it was not proper 
QOE usnal to aak mony at the end of a SeBsion, and it 
was fit that alliances should be fii-st made, and that 
they should adjonm leather till that were done, for 
they ought not to give mony till they knew for 
what, and it was clearly epoken and made oat to 
them, that if there wore no Bummer's war, there was 
mony enough given ah'eady. 

It was replyed, that they had not direction from his 
Majesty as to what he had resolved, and it might be 
not convenient to discover and publish such thingG, 
hut they would ofi'er their gnens and aim at some 
things, if there were any approaches towards war, 
though they ought to consider and compute like him 
in the Gospel, whether with such a force they could 
encounter a king that caxae against them with such 
a force, they should thiuk of providing a guard for 
the Isle of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey and Ireland, and 
secui'e OTir coasts, and be in a defensive posture on 
the land ; we might be attacked in a night. 

Also there would be a necessity of an extraordinary 
summer guard at sea; bis Majesty did use to apply 
400,0001. yearly out of the customs upon his fleets 
(the very harbour expeuce) which in anchorage, 
mooring, docks, and repairs, &o., was 110,0001. per 
annum, and he was now setting forth forty ships for 
the summer guai-d, but if there were a disposition 
towards waft there must be moi-e ships, or at least 
those must be more fully manned, and more strongly 
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appointed, and fttmiBhed the more, eflpdcially if the 
breach weie sudden, for otherwiee, oar trading ahipe 
at sea, as well aa those ships and goods iu the Frencfa 
ports, would be eipoEed. Now is it i-easonable that 
the remainder, 'which was above and bejond the 
King's ordinai'j allowance, should be aupplyed by th« 
Parliament, qnd the extraordinary prepta^ons of 
this kind for the present, conld not amonnt to less 
than 200,0001. 

It was answered, that it was a melancholy thing 
to think Jersey, &c., were not well enongh aecored, 
at least ob well as iu the yeai- 1665, when we alone 
had war with the Fi-ench and Dutch too, and yet the 
King's revenue was less then thau now : that the 
revenue of Ireland was 50,0001. per atmvm, beyond 
the eHtablishment (that is, the civil, military, and all 
payments of the government) which if not sent over 
hither, but disposed there, wonld suffice to defend 
that kingdom ; and they remember that about a month 
ago, they were told by some of these gentlemen, that 
the rreneh King would not take more towns in 
Flanders if he might have them, but was drawing off 
to meet the Germans, who would be in the field in 
May, and therefore it was strange he should be 
i-epresented now as ready to invade ue, and that we 
must have an army raieed and kept on our islands 
and land. No they would not have that ; it would 
be a gi'eat matter in the balance, if the King's 
eabjects were withdrawn from the French service, 
and applied on the other side,, and till that were 
done, that we did continue to be contribntary to the 
gi'eatnees of France ; but a fleet would protect oar 
whole. Ships ai'e the defence of an island, and 
thereby we may hope to keep at a distance, and not 
apprehend, or prepare to meet Mm at our doors. 
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, He leams by Sicily what it is to invade an island ; 
lie ie not like to attempt an invasion of ub, till be 
hath Bome mastery at sea, which is imposeihle for 
him to have so long as he is diverted and imployed at 
land, in the Mediten'anean, and in the West Indies, 
afi he is. 

And as to our merchant ships and goods, they ai'e 
in no more danger now than th^y were in any war 
whensoever. Nay, there was more expectation of 
this, than there was of the last war, for the first 
notice we or the Dntch had of that breach, was the 
attempt npon their Smyrna fleet. 

Also it is observed, that what was eaid a fortnight 
ago (that the season was too fai- advanced to lay in 
beef, and it would stink) was admitted to be a 
mistake, for that now it was urged, that a greater 
and better appointed fleet mnst be furnished out, 
but still it was insisted on, that they were in the 
dark, his Majesty did not speak oat, that he would 
make the desired alliances against the growth of 
France, and resolve with his Parliament to maintain 
them, and so long as there was any coldness or 
reservedness of this kind, they had no clear grounds 
to grant money for preparation^. His Majesty was 
a prince of that goodness and care towards his people, 
that none dtstrnst him, but there was a distriiEt of 
some of his ministers, and a jealousie that they were 
under French influences ; and complaints and ad- 
dresses had been made against them ; and upon the 
discourse of providing for the safety of the nation, 
it being said we might be secured by the guarranty 
of the general peace, it was reflected on as a thing ' 
most pernicious to >is, and that our money and 
endeavours could not be worse applied, than to pro- 
cure that peace. Articles .ai-e not to be relied on. 
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All that they deeii'ed wae, that his Majesty and his 
people unaaimoasly, truly, Bmcerely and thoroughly 
declare and engage in thie bneineeB, with a mutual 
oonfidence Bpeakiog out on both sides, and this, and 
nothing but thie, would discharge and extioguish alt 
jealouBies. 

But it -wftB objected, it was not oonyenient to 
discover his Majestie's secret piirp<ffieB in a publiok 
assembly, it might be too booq known abroad, and 
there was no reason to distmst his Majesty, bat that 
being enabled, he would prepare and do all things 
expedient for the kingdom. 

It was answered, that it was usual for foi-nin 
ministers to get notice of the councils of princes, as 
the Earl of Bristol ambassador in Spain, in the last 
part of King James's reign, procured copies, and 
often the sight of the originals of dispatches and 
cabinet papers of the King of Spain. But acknow^ 
ledgiug that his Majestie's councils cannot be pene- 
trated by the Fi-ench, yet the things would in a 
short time discover themselves : besides they said, 
they did not much desire secrecy, for let the King 
take a great resolution, and put himself at the head 
of his Parliament and people in this weighty and 
worthy cause of England, and let a flying post carry 
the news to Paris, and let the French Xing do his 
worst. 

His Majesty never had nor never will have cause 
to distrust his people. In 1.667, in confidence of our 
' aid, he made a league without advice of Parliament 
(commonly called the Ti-ipple League) which was 
for the interest of England, and whereby his Majesty 
became the ai-biter of Christendom, and in the name 
and upon the account of that, the Parliament gave 
him several supplies. 
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In 1672, he made war without the advice of 
Forllaruent, which war the Parliament thought not 
for the interest of England to continue, yet even 
therein they wonld not leave him, but gave him 
1,200,0001. to carry hunself on and out of it. 

How much more are they concerned and obliged 
to Bupply and aeeiet him in these ailiancee (and war 
if it ensue) which are so much for the interest of 
England, and entered into by the'pteseing advice of 
Parliament. 

We hope his Majesty will declare himself in 
earneBt, and we are in eameat ; having hie Majestie's 
beai-t with us, let hit hand rot off that is not gtretckt 
out for thit affair; we will not stick at thia or that 
sum or thing, but we will go with his Majeety to all 
extremities. 

We are now afraid of the French King, becauee he 
has great force, and extraordinary thinking men 
about bim, which manage bis affairs to a wonder, 
but we trust his Majesty will have his business 
managed by thiniing men, that wiU be provident 
and careful of his interest, and not suffer him to pay 
cent, per cent, more than the things are worth, that 
are taken op and used, and if the work be entred 
npon in this manner, we hope England will have 
English success with France : as it is in bowling, if 
your bowl be well set out, you may wipk, and it 
will go to mark. 

Were the thing clear and throughly undertaken, 
there wonld be less reason to dispute of time ; thei-e 
never was a council but would sit ou Sunday, or any 
day, for such pnblick work. 

In fine, they said, the business must lie at one door 
or another, and they wonld not for any thing, that 
it should flat in their hands. 
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And tdthongh they should hope in an exigence his 
M^Bty would lend to his people, who had given so 
' mnch to him, yet they said they could not leave him 
without providing him a sum of money, as ninch as 
he could UBO between this and some convenient time 
after Easter, when he might, if he please, command 
their full attendance, by some poblick notification, 
and this was the mentioned sum of 200^0001. The 
expedient they provided for doing this, was adding a 
borrowing clanee to the bill for almost 600,0001, 
(such an one as was in the Poll Bill) the effect of 
which iw to enable his Majesty presently to take up, 
on the credit of this bill, 200,0001. i-eady money at 
71. per cent, per annitm interest. 

And this they said might now be done, though the 
bill were passed by tbem, and also (save that they 
had made tb« above mentioned amendment) by the 
Lords, for that Poll Eill was explained by another 
Act passed a few days- after, in the same session. 
But in Hackwell's Modus teneadi Parli. p^[e} 173, 
was a more i-eraarkahle pi-ecedent, and exact in the 

But after some discourse of setting lot^e part of 
this 600,0001. &c. they reflected that this 600,0001. 
&c. was appropriate for the . building of ships, and 
they would not hav.e this appropriation unhinged by 
any means, and .thereupon resolved 'to annex the 
borrowing clause to the bUl for continuing the 
additional duly of excise, for three years, which was 
not yet passed ; against which it was objected, that 
it was given for other punjoseB, viz. to give the King 
ease to pay interest for his debts, &c, But on the 
contrary it was answei-ed, that the preamble s)ieaks 
not of his jiebts, but his extraordinai-y occasions; 
but besides, they did not intend to withdraw so 
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much of their gift, but did rSsolVe to r6-einbnrse his 
Majesty the 200,0001. 80 much of it as he shftnld hy - 
out in extraordinary preparations. 

But then it was objected, that this would be a 
kind of denouncing of wai-, and that 200,0001. was a 
miserable, mean and incompetent sum to defend n's 
against those wbOm *e should provoke. 

But it was answered, that it was but aft ea'rn(^t of 
what they intended, and that they were WiUibg to 
meet again arid give furthef supplies; besides the 
French King was riot formidable for any' great htirt 
that he could do us during the confeideracy ; there 
were sevei-a! princes of GermanJ, as the atchbishop 
of Mets and Triei-s, the Palsgi'ave, the Dnke of 
Newbui-gh, &c. which are at wai- with him and ai-e 
safe ; and yet they sii-e much more weak atid iiicon- 
eiderable than we; but they ai'e defended not hy 
their own strength, but by the whole confederaSy. 

The debate concluded iu vOtiiig the following 
answer, which was presented to hie Majesty hy 
the Speaker and the whole House, Fi-iday April 
the 13th. 

"May it tleask your Majesty, 
" WE yOnr Majestie's mogt dutiful and loyal 
"subjects the Commons in this present Parliament 
" assembled, do, With ^'eat satisfaction of mind, 
" observe the regard your Majesty is pleaded to 
" express to our former addresses, by intimating to 
i' us the late alterations of affairs abroad, and do 
'■ return our most humble thanks for your MajeStie'a 
" most gracious offer made to us thereUpoti in your 
" late meesiige : and having taken a sefioub'delibera- 
" tion of the same, and of the pi-eparation your 
" Majesty hath therein intimated to us we^ fitting 
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" to, be made, in order to those pnblick ends; we 
" have foi- the present provided a eecority in a bill 
" for the additional duty of eicise, upon which vour 
" Majesty may raise the sum of 200,0001. Aid if 
" your Majesty shall think fit to call us together 
" again for this purpose, in some short time aft«r 
" Easter, by any publick signification of yonr pleasure, 
*' commanding our attendance ; we shall at our next 
" meeting not only be ready to re-imbnree yonr 
" Majesty what sums of money shall be expended 
" upon such extraordinary prepaations as shall be 
" made in pnrsuance of our former addreeees ; bnt 
" shall likewise with thaukful hearts proceed them, 
" and at all other times, to furnish your Majesty and 
" the whole world, an ample testimony of our loyalty 
" and affection to your MaJMtie's service, and as may 
" enable your Majesty, by the help of Almighty God, 
" to maintain such stnoter alliances as you shall have 
" entred into against all opposition whataover." 

Easter Monday, April 19th, another message in 
writing from his Majesty was delivered by Secretary 
Williamson to the House of Commons (viz.) 

C. K. 
"HIS Majesty having considered the answer of 
" thiBJHonse to the last message about enabling him 
"to make fitting prepai'ations for the security of 
"these kingdoms, finds by it that they have only 
" enabled him to borrow 200,0001. npon a fund given 
" him for other uses ; hie Majesty desires therefore 
"this House shonld know, and he hopes they will 
" always believe of him, that not only that fund, but 
" any other within his power shall be engaged to tbo 
" utmost of his power for the preservation of his 
"kingdoms; but as hia Majestie's condition is (which 
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"his Majesty donbte not but Ib ae veil known to 
" this House &a himself ) he uinet tell them plainly 
"that without the Btune [of] six hundred thouEand 
" pounds, or credit for such a sum, upou new funds, 
" it will not be poesible for him to epeak or act those 
"things which should answer the ends of theit 
" several addvesees, without exposing the kingdom to 
" maoh greater danger : His Majesty doth further 
.'■ acquaint you that having done hie pai-t, and laid 
" the true state of things before you, he will not be 
" wanting to use the best means for the safety of his 
" people, which his present condition is capable of. 
" Given at our Court at Whitehall, April 16th, 
" lfi77." 

Thereupon the House fell into present couaidera- 
tion of an answer, and in the first place, it was 
agreed to return great thanks to his Majesty for his 
zeal for the safety of the kingdom, and the hopes he 
had given them that he was convinced and satisfied, 
so as he would speak and act according to what they 
had desired, and they i-esolved to give him the 
utmost assurance, that they would stand by him, 
and said no man would be unwilling to give a fourth, 
or third part to save the residue. But they said 
they ought to consider that now they were a very 
thin House, many of their Members being gone home, 
and that upon such a ground as they could not well 
blame tbem ; for it was upon a presumption that 
the Parliament would rise before Easter, as has been 
intimated from his Majesty within this fortnight, 
and universally expected since, and it would be 
unparliamentary, and very ill taken by their fellow- 
members, if in this their at«ence they should steal 
the privilege of granting money, and the thanks 
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which are given for it ; that this was a natkmal 
bueinees if ever any were, and therefore fit to be 
bandied in a ftill national repTeEentative, and if it 
had hitherto seemed to go up-hUl', there was a greater 
canse to pnt the whole ehoulder to it, and this woiild 
be aBSariug, animating, and satisfactory to the whole 
nation. But they said it was not their mind to give 
or BnfCer any delay, tbey woald desire a recess bnt 
for three weeks or a month at most. 

And the 200,0001. which they had provided for 
present use, was as much as could be laid out in the 
mean time, though his Majesty had 600,0001. more 
ready told upon the table. 

And therefore they thought it most reasonable and 
advisable that his Majesty should suffer them to 
adjourn for such a time ; in tbe interim of which bis 
Majesty might, if he pleased, make use of tbe 
200,0001, and might also compleat the desired 
Alliances, and give notice by proclamation to all 
' members to attend at tbe time appointed. 

The answer is as foUoweth : 

"Mat it PLKisa yoirs Majxstx, 
" WE your Majeetie's most loyal subjects the 
" Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
" having considered yonr Majestie's last mess^e, and 
" the gratious expressions therein contained, for 
"imploying yonr Majestie's whole rovenue-at any 
"time to raise money for the preservation of yonr 
" Majestie's kingdoms; find great cause to return our 
" most hnmble thanks to your Majesty for the same, 
"and to desire yonr Majesty to rest assured, that 
" yon shall find as much duty and affection in us, as 
" oan be expected &om a most loyal people, to their 
" most grations eoveraign ; and whereas yonr Majesty 
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" IB pleased fo Bignify to us, that the sum of 200,0001. 
" is not Bnffioient without » further supply, to enahle 
" youi Majesty to apeak or act those things which 
" are desired by your people ; we humbly take leave 
' " to acquaint your Majesty, that many of our 
" members (being upon an expectation of an adjonm- 
"ment before Easter) are gone into their several 
"countries, we cannot think it pai-liftmentaryintheu- 
" absence to take apon ns the granting of money, but 
" but do therefore desire your Majesty to be pleased 
" that this House may adjourn itself for such short 
" time, before the snm of 200,0001. can be expended, 
" as yonr Majesty shall think fit, and by your royal 
" proclamation to command the attendance of all our 
"membei-s at the day of meeting; by which time we 
" hope yonr Majesty may have so formed your affairs, 
"and lilted your alliances, in pursuance of our former 
"addiMses, that your MaJMty may be gratiously 
" pleased to impai-t them to us in Pai-liament; and 
" we no ways doubt but at our next assembling, your 
" Majesty will not only meet with a compliance in 
"the supply yoar Majesty deaires, but withal such 
" farther aeeistance as the posture of your Majestie's 
"affaii-a shall require; in confidence whereof we 
" hope your Majesty will be cncour^ed in the mean 
" time to speak and act such things as your Majesty 
" shall judg nece^ary for attaining those gieat ends 
" as we have formerly represented to your Majesty." 
And now the money-bill being passed both Mouses, 
and tbe French having, by the surrender of Cambray 
also to them, perfected the conquest of this campagne, 
aa was projected, and the money for further prepara- 
tions having been asked, only to gain a pretence for 
refosing their addresses, the Houses were adjourned 
Api-il the 16th till the 21st of May next, And £he 
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rather, because at the eame moment of their riBuig, a 
grand French emhawador was coming over. For all 
things betwixt France and England moved %vitfa that 
punctual regularity, that it was like the harmony of 
the spheres, so consonant with themselves, although 
we cannot hear the mnslck. 

There landed immediately aftei' the recess, the 
Uuke of Oi-equy, the archbishop of Bheims, Monsieur 
Barrillon, and a train of tbi'ee or four hundred 
persons of all qualities, go that the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal of IVance, with so many of their 
Commons, meeting the King at Newmarket, it looked 
like another. Pai'Uament, and that the Englifih had 
been adjourned, in order to their better reception. 
But what address they made to his Majesty, or what 
Acts they passed, hath not yet been published ; but 
those that have been in discourse were : 

"An Act for continuing his Majeetie'e subjecte in 
" the service of Prance. 

" An Act of abolition of all elaimB and demands 
" from the subjects of France, on account of all 
" prizes made of the Kiiglish at sea, since the year 
« 1674 till that day, and for the future. 

" An Act for mairying the Childreu of the Hoyal 
« Family to Protestant Princes. 

"An Act for a further supply of French Money." 

But because it appears not that all these, and many 
others of more secret nature, passed the Koyal absent, 
it sufficeth thus far to have mentioned them. Only 
it is most certain, that although the English Parlia- 
ment was kept aloof from the businet» of war, peace, 
and alliance, as improper for their intermeddling and 
pi-esumptuouB ; yet with these three estates of Frtmce 
all these things were n^otiated and transacted in the 
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greatest confidence. And bo they were adjourned 
fi'om Newmarket to London, and there continued till 
the return of the English Parliament, when they 
were dismissed home with all the signs and demon- 
etrations of mutual satiBfaction . 

And forvbetter preparations at home, before the 
Parliament met, there was printed a eeoond packet of 
advice to the men of Shaftsbury ; the first had been 
sold up and down the nation, and transmitted to 
Scotland, where three hundred of them wei'e printed 
at Ediubui^h, and forty copies sent from thence to 
England, fairly bound up and gilded, to shew in 
what great estimation it was in that kingdom ; but 
this, the Bale growing heavy, was dispersed ae a dona- 
tive all over England, and it was an incivility to have 
enquired from whence they had it, but it was a book 
though it came from Hell, that seemed as if it 
dropped from Heaven among men : some imagined by 
the weight and the wit of it, that it pi-oceeded from 
the two lords, the black and the white, who, when 
their care of the late sitting was over, had given 
themselves carrier, and after the triumphs of the 
tongue, had established those trophies of the pen, over 
theii- imprisoned advei-saries. But that had been a 
thing unworthy of the Frechwellian generosity, or 
Trerisian magnanimity ; and rather befits the mean 
malice ^f the same vulgar scribler, hired by the ' 
conBpirators at bo much a sheet, or .for day-wages ; 
and when this is spent, he shall for lese money 
blaspheme his G-od, revile his prince, and belie his 
country, if his former books have omitted any thing 
of those arguments : and shall curse his own father 
into the bargain. 

Sfonday, May 21, 1677. 

r,,n:.c,=.G0<fgk 
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The farliament met according to their late adjouru- 
meutj on and from April i6th to May 2lBt 1677. 

There waa no speech from the King to the 
Failiaqieiit) hut in the House of CommonB. 

This meeting was opened with a verbal measage 
from his Majesty, delivered by Secretary .Coventry, 
whereip ins Majesty acqu^iiiited the Ilousei that 
having, according to .theh' desii's in their answer to 
hiB 1^ mesettge April IGth, directed their adjonnx- 
nient to this time, because they did alledge it to be 
unparljsmentary to grant supplies when the House 
was w thin, in expectation of a sppedy adjontnment ; 
and having also issued out h)E proclamation of 
Huqimons to the end there might he a fuU. House, he 
did now expect they would forthwith enter upon 
the consideration c^ his last message, and the rather, 
because he did intend there should be a recess vei-y 
qpickly. 

Upon this it was moved, that the King's last 
message (of April 16) and the answer thereto, shonld 
be read, aud they were read accordingly. 

Thereupon, after a long silence, a discourse began 
abont their expectation and necessity of alliances. 

And particulai'ly, it was intimated that an alliance 
with Holland was most expedient for that we should 
deceive oui-selves if we thought we could be defended 
otherwise : we alone could not withstand the French 
[King] ; his purse and power was too great : nor 
could the Dutch withstand him : but both togetiner, 
might'. 

The general diecoui-se was, that they came with an 
expectation to have alliances declai-ed, and if they 
were not made so as to be imparted, they were not 
oalled or come to that purpose they desired, and 
hoped to meet upon, and if some few days might 
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ripeu tLem, they would be content to adjourn for the 
mean time. 

The Secretaiy and others eaid, theee alliances were 
things of great w^eight and difficulty, and the time 
had been ehort, bnt if they were finiaht, yet it was 
not convenient tu publish them, till the king wae in 
a readincBS and posture to proEecute and maintain 
them, till when his Majesty conld not so nnich ae 
speak ont, iusifiting on his words, "that without' 
*' 600,0001. it would not be poBsible for him to speak 
" or act those things which should answer the ends 
" of their several addresses, without expc^ing the 
" kingdom to much greater dangere." 

By othei-s it was obsei-ved and eaid, that they met 
now upon a publiuk notice by proclamation, which 
proclamation was in pursuance of their last address, 
in which address they desire the King they may 
adjourn for such time, as within which (they hoped) 
alBances might be fixed, so as to be impai'ted ; they 
mentioned not any particular day ; if his Majesty 
had not thought this time long enough for the 
purpose, he might have appointed the adjournment 
for a longer time ; or he might have given notiiM) by 
proclamation that upon this account they should 
re-^idjonm to a yet longei' time. 

But surely, the time has been sufficient, especially 
considei'ing the i-eadinees of the pmrties to be allied 
with ; it is five weeks since onr recess. He that was 
a minister chiefly imployed in making the Tripple 
League, has since pnblished in pi-int that tliat league 
was made in five days, and yet that might well be 
thought a mattei- more tedious &ai long than this ; 
for when people are in profonnd peace (as the Dutch 
th»n were) it was not easy to embark them presently 
mts leasee. They bad time, and might t^e it, for 
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gi'eater delibei-ation. But hei^e the people ai-e in the 
dietrcss uf war, and noed oni alliance, and therefore 
it might be contracted ■with ease aud expedition, were 
we as forward ae they. 

Neither is five ■weeks the limit of the time that has 
been for this pnrpoee, for it is about teu weeks Binge 
we iiret addrcEsed for these alliances. 

And as to the objection, that it was not lit to make 
them known before prepai'ation were made, they said, 
the force of that lay in this, that the French ■would 
be aUarmed. But they answered that the askiDg 
and giving money for this pnip^se would be no less 
an alarm. For the French could not he ignorant of 
what addresees aud answers have passed ; and if 
money be granted to make warlike prepftrations, for 
the end therein specified, it is mther a greater dis- 
covery and denonncLug of what wo intended against 
the French . 

Grotius (de jnre lielli et Facts} says, if a piince 
make extraordinary preparations, a neighbour prince 
who may be affected by them may expostulate, aod 
demand an account of the purpose for which they are 
intended, and if he receive not satiefaction that tbey 
are uot to be used against him, it is a cause of war 
on bis part, so as that neighbour may begiu if he 
think fit, and is not bound to stay till the firgt 
begin actual hostility, and thii is agreeableto reason 
and the nature of govei-nment. 

Now the French King is a vigilant prince, and has 
wise ministers about him, upon which- general 
account (though -we had not as wo had seen an 
extraordinary French embassy here during onr 
recess) we should suppose that the French King has 
demanded an account of our King's purpose, and 
whether the extraordinary preparations that are 
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begiiii atiil to be made are deeigued ^aiiiBt him or 
not. In which case his Majesty could give but one 
of three answers. 

1. To eay, they aro not designed against him, and 
then his Majcety may acguamt ub with the same, 
and then there is no occasion of onr giving money. 

2. To say, they are designed against him, in which 
case his Majo&ty may very well impart the same to na. 
For it were in vain to conceal it from ub, to the end 
that the Fi-ench- might not be allarm'd, when it is 
befoi-e expresly told the French, that the design was 
against him, 

3. To give a doubtful answer. But that resolves 
into the second. For when a prince, ont of an 
apprehension that extraordinary preparations may be 
used agaiuBt him, desii-es a clear, categorical and 
satisfactory answer concerning the matter (as the 
manner of princes is) a dubious answer does not at 
all satififie his inquiry, nor allay his jealonsy ; but, 
in that case it is, and is ased, to. bo taken and under- 
stood, that the forces ai'e designed against him. 

And if his Majesty have given no answer at all 
(which is not probable) it is the same with the last. 

So that this being so, by one means or other the 
French have the knowledge of the King's purpose, 
and if it be known to, or but guessed at by them, 
why is it concealed from his Parliament ? why this 
dai-kne&8 towards us ? 

Besides we expect not so much good as we would, 
so long as we are afi-aid the French should know 
what we are a-doing. 

In this state of uncertainty and unripeness, the 
House adjoui-ned to Wednesday morning nine o'clock, 
having first oi-dered the Committee for the Bill for 
recalling his Majestie's subjects out of the service of 
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the Frenoh King, to sit this afternoon, whioh did sit 
accordingly, and went thorongh the Bill. 

Wcdneidat/, May 23rd, 1677, 

His Majesty sent a meesc^ for the Honee to 

attend him presently at the iianqneting Honee in 

Whitehall, where he made the following speech to 

them: 

" I HAVE Bent for yon hither, that 1 mi^t 
" prevent those mistakefl and distrusts which I find 
"some are ready to make, as if I hod called yoTi 
" together only to get money from you, for otiier 
" uses than you would have it imploded. I do 
" assure you on the word of a King, that you shall 
" not repent any trust you repose in me for the 
" safety of my kingdoms ; and I desire you to believe 
" I would not break my credit with you ; but as I 
" have already told yon, that it wiU not he possible 
" for me to speak or act those things which should 
" answer the ends of your several addresses, without 
" exposing my kingdoms to much greater dangers, so 
" I declare to you again, I will neither hazard my 
" own safety nor yours, until I bo in a better 
" condition than I am able to put myself, both to 
" defend my subjecta and offend my enemies. 

" I do further assnre yon, I have not lost one day 
" since your last meeting, in doing all I could for 
" yonr defence ; and I tell you plainly it shall be 
" your fault, and not mine, if your security be not " 
" sufficiently provided for," 

The Commons retui'ning to their House, and the 
speech being there read, they presently resolved to 
consider it, and after a little while resolved into a 
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Committee of the whole Hcmae, for the more full, 
free, and legnlar debate. 

The Secretary and others pi-oponnded the supplying 
the King, wherein they said they did not press the 
House, but they might do ae thoy pleased. But if 
it be expected that alliances he made, and made 
known, there mnst be 600,0001. raieed to make 
preparation before, for the King had declared that 
without it, it cotild not be poeaible for him to «peafc 
or act ; he could not safely move a step further. 
The King had the right of making peace, war, and 
leagues, as this Honse has of giving money ; he could 
not have money without them, nor they alliances 
without him. The King had considered this matter, 
and this was his judgment, that he ought by such a 
eum to he put into a posture to maintain and prose- 
cnte his alliuices, before they could or should be 
declared, and truly otherwiEe our nakednese and 
weakness won Id be exposed. 

'Tis true, as has been objected, the asking Mid 
giving money for this purpose would alarm as much 
as the declaring alliance, but then it woiild defend 
too. A whip will alarm a wUd beaet, but it will not 
defend the man ; a sword will alaiin the beast too, 
but then it will also defend the man. 

We know the King would strip himself to his shirt 
rather than hazard the nation ; he has done much 
already, he has set out, and made ready to set out, 
forty-four ships, but they must be distributed to 
several places for couTOys, &c. There would need, 
it may be forty more in a body ; and it is difficult to 
get seamen; many are gone into the service of the 
i'rench, Dutch, &c. the King is fain to press now. 

The King has not had any fruit of the 200,0001. 
credit provided him upon the three years excise ; he 
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has tried the City to borrow money of them there- 
upon, and my Lord AEayor rvtumed answer, that he 
had endeavoured bnt could not encourage his Majesty 
to depend upon the City for it. 

Several others, soniowhat different, spake to this 
effect : We should consider in this case, as in the 
case of the' King's letters patents, proclamations, &c., 
if any thing in them he against law and reason, 
lawyers and courts judge it void, and reckon it not 
to be said or done hy the King : for the King can do 
no wrong, though his council may. So we must look 
upon the King's speeches and meEsages as the product 
of council, and therefore if any mistake be therein, 
it must bo imputed to the eri-or of his council, and 
it must be taken that the King never said it. Now 
to apply cei"tainly the treating and conclnding of 
alliances, requires not a previous sum of money, 
however the King's council may misinform. They 
may be propounded and accepted, by the means of 
the forraign ministers, even without an embassy to 
be sent hence, and yet if that were requisite, it were 
not an extraordinary charge. 

Alliances may be made forthwith, and then money 
would be granted forthwith ; if they were declared 
to-day, the 600,0001. should be given to-mon-ow, and 
as occasion should require. 

And there is no fear but money would be found 
for this purpose : our own estmvagancies would 
maintain a war. 

The money which has been provided the King 
ali-eady this Session, is sufHcient for all preparations 
that can possibly be made before these aUiances may 
be made. 

Forty ships of ours, with the help of the Dutob, 
are a good defence against the French at sea, now he 
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IB 80 entangled with Sicily, the West Indies, &c. In 
the Tripple Iieague it was stipulated, that forty of 
onr ships, and forty of the Dutch, should be provided, 
and they were thought sufficient for the pui-pose. 

If it were leqnh-ed that forty moi-e ships shonld 
be set out, 600,0001. is enough to maintain and pay a 
whole year clear foi- the eoi-peuters' work, and such 
like as should presently be required ; for the fitting 
them to go oiit a little money will serve. 

And surely this is the only preparation that can 
be meant, for if it ehould bo meant, that we should 
fortifie the land with forts, garrisons, walled towns, 
&c., it is not six millions will do it : but our strength, 
force, and defence, is out ships. For the debate of this 
day it is as gi-cat and weighty as ever was any in 
England ; it concerns our very being, and includes 
oAr religion, liberty and property : the door towards 
France must be shut and yarded, for so long as it is 
open our treasure and trade will creep out and their 
religion ci-eep in at it, and this time is onr season : 
some mischief will be done us, and so there will at 
any time when the wai- is begnn, but now the least. 

The French is not very dangerous to ns, nor to be 
much feared by us at this present, but we ought to 
advise and act so now, as we may not fear or despair 
hereafter when the French [King] shall make pence 
beyond sea, and likely he will make alliances with 
those people with whom we defer to make them ; 
how ripe and great is our misery then ? 

The power and policy of the French [King] is 
extraordinary, and his money influences round about 

We are glad to obsei've upon what is said by and 
of the King, that his Majesty agrees with us in the 
end, and we hope he wiU be convinced of the 
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reasonablenees of the meanfi, wMoh is to make aoA 
follow these AUiaaces, without which plainly we can 
give no Aoconnt to onrselvee, or those we repreeent, 
of giving money. 

We have made several addresses abont eome of the 
Ring's mioiBtera, their management. &o. of which we 
have Been little frait. There have continually 
almost to this horn- gone out of England auocoars to 
France, of m.en, jwwder, ammiinition, ordnance. Sec. 
nor to rake into the matter, how far the minister 
have been active or paaeive in this, nor to mention 
any other partionlars, we must say that anleae the 
ministers, or their minds are rdtered, we have no 
reason to trnst money in their hands, though we 
declare wo have no pni'poBe to arraign or attempt 
Tipon them, bnt would rather propose to them an 
easy way how they might have oblivion, nay, and 
the thanks of the people, viz. that they should 
endeavour and contend, who could do most to dis[>ose 
the King to comply with this advice of his Parliament. 

We think the prosecuting these Alliances, the only 
good nse forw^hich onr money can be imployed, and 
therefore, before we give, we would be secure it 
shonld be applied to this purpose, and not by 
misoounBols be diverted to othere. 

'Thie is the mature counsel of the Parliament, and 
no cross or other connsel is to be received or trusted, 
for attaining these great advices which the King and 
Parliament are ^reed on. 

To part with money before Alliances are made, is 
needless and to no purpose ; at best it would be the 
way to spend that money beforehand, in vain, which 
we shall need hereafter, when we shall be forced to 
enter into (ibis defenoe gainst Franoe. 

It would be like an errour committed in the late 
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King's time, and whiclL lookB aB if mea had given 
conneel ou purpose to d^tray that good £uig; he .' 

had, by the care and faithfulness of Bishop Jaxon 
and others, collected and preserved a good Bum of 
money before the Scottish rebellion, in one thousand 
six hnndi-ed and thirty nine ; upon that rebellion he 
waB advised to raise an army at land, which indeed 
was necessary ; but he was likewise advised to eet 
out several of his great rate ahipB. This appeared in 
the papers of Sir Kobert Long's office, and may there 
be seen stdl, if the papei-s are not scattered. A man 
cannot tell to what end this advice was given, unless 
to spend the King's money, for the admiralty of 
Scotland is not now, and mnch less then was so 
oonsiderable, as to require any such force against it. 
And if the design were to hinder their commei-ee and 
. aneeours by sea, the chai'ge of one of those great ships 
might have been divided and applied to the setting 
ont five or six less ships, eEtch of which was capable 
of doing as much for that service, as such a great one, 
and could keep ont at sea longer. 

It is a plain case, unless the power of France be 
lowred we cannot be safe : without conjunction with 
other confederates, it cannot be done. The question 
is, whether the present be the proper time for the 
work. Certainly it is ; there is a happy confedera- 
tion against the French, which we cannot so well 
hope to have continued without our coming into it, 
much leBS can we hope to recover or recruit it, if 
once broken : the very season of the year favours 
the business. It Is proper and safe to begin with 
the French in the summer, now he is engaged and 
not at leisure, whereas in winter when the armiea 
are drawn out of the field he will be able to apply 
himself to us. 
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Ab to the citizene now advanoing money upon the 
late credit, we are informed they were never 
regularly or effectnally asked ; my Loi-d Mayor 
indeed was Bpokeu to, aad petliaps some of the 
aldermen, but all they are not the oity. He sent about 
cnriously to some of the citizens, to know if they 
woTiId'lend, of which they took little or no notice, it 
being not agreeable to their way and usage, for the 
custom in guch cases has always been, that some lord 
of the council did go down_ to the common council, 
which is the I'epresentative bsdy of the city, and 
there propound the matter. 

BeBideB in thiB particular case the citizens generally 
asked the same question we do, are the AUiances 
made ? and said if they were made they would lend 
money, but if not, they eaw no cause for it. 

Philip the Second of Spain made an observation in 
his will, or some last memoriaJ, and 'tis since 
published in print by Monsieur; he observes the 
vanity of any prince's aspiring at the aniveraal 
monarchy, for that it naturally made the rest of the 
world jointly his enemies ; but ambition blinds men, 
suffers them not to look back on such experiences ; 
but this observation shews what is natural for others 
to do in such a case, and that the way to repel and 
break such a design is by thou' univerBal confedera- 
tion. 

Fhilip the Second was most capable of making this 
observation, for in his hands periBhed the Spanish 
design of the universal monarchy, and that chiefly 
by reason of the conjunction of the English and 
Dutch agamst him. 

In the procees of this debate, gentlemen did more 
]>articularly explain themselves, and propound to 
address their design to the King, for a league 
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offensive and defensive, with the Dutch ttgainst the 
riench power. 

Against which a epecioua objection was made, that 
the Dutch were already treating with the French, 
and 'twas like they would slip collar, make a 
separate peace for themeelvee, and leave us engaged 
in a war with France. . 

To which was answered, that there was no jfist 
fear of that; the Dutch were interested in repreBsing 
the power of France as well as we, and they knew 
their interest ; it was reasonable for them to say, if 
England, which is as mach concerned in this danger, 
will not assist ns, we will make the best terms we 
can fur ourselves, there is yet a seam of land 
between the French and us, we may trade by or 
under them, &c. 

But if En^and will join with the Dntch, they 
cannot find one syllable of reason to desert the 
common cause. 

They have observed a propensity in the people, of 
England to help them, but not in the Coui-t of 
England. If they can find that the Conrt does 
heartily join, it will above all things oblige and 
confirm them. 

In one thoaeand six hundred and sixty seven, 
when the Dutch were in peace and plenty, when 
Flanders was a gi-eater bullwark to them, for the 
Fi-ench had not piei-ced so far into it, and when the 
direction of their affairs was in a hand of inveterate 
enmity to the Crown of England (John de Witt) yet 
then their interest did so far govern him and them, 
as to enter into the Tripple League, against the 
growth and power of France, and keep it more ; and 
most certainly therefore now they are exhausted and 
weakened by a wai*, and stand in need of onr help, 
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now the Frencli have approached nearer the brink of 
their country, and are encreased in naval force to 
the danger of their trade and navigation, and now 
their affaire are chiefly directed by a kinemaii of the 
crown of England, the prince of Oimtge, they cannot 
deflect or etart from a league they make with ns 
againBt onr common enemy. ' 

It was moved, that there might be a le^^e offen- 
eive and defensive with Spain and the Dritoh, and 
other convenient alliances with the r^t of the con- 
federates : but the particalar concerning Spain was 
retracted and laid aside by the general discourse of 
the members to this purpose : we do covet an allyance 
with Spain above others, for that tbey are owneis of 
the Netherlands, for whose preservation we have 
addreEsed ; that it is with ^ain we have the most, 
if not the only profitable trade, and the Spaniards 
are good, gallant and Bure friends ; ' bat they are 
remote, and we know not whether thei-e are foil 
powers" here or at Brussels for this matter, and to 
wait for their coming from Madrid would make 
church-work, whereas we need the swiftest expe- 
dition. 

Therefore they voted their address to be particnl^ 
and expressly for such a league with the Dutch, and 
as to the Spaniards together with t'he other con- 
federates in general. 

This passed with very general consent ; there 
was an extraordinary full Houeo, and upon putting 
the question, there were but two negative voices 
to it. 

There were more than ordinary particulars appointed 
to be in the addr^a, hut no contest or debate about 
them. 

The vote was as followeth : 
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" Besolved, 

" THAT an addiees be made to th,e King, that hie 
" Majesty would be pleased to Bnter into a le^ne, 
" offeneive and defenBiye, with the Satea Gtenei-al of 
"the United ProvinceB, and to make snch other 
"alliances with others of the confederates, as his 
" Majesty shall think fit, againet the growth and 
" power of the Ffenoh King, and for the preservation 
" of the Spanish Ketherlande, and that a committee 
" be appointed to draw up the address, with reasons 
" why this House cannot comply with his Majeatie's 
" Speech, until snch fiances he entered into, and 
" further shewing the necessity of the speedy making 
" such alliances, and when such alliances are made, 
"giviog his Majesty assurance of speedy and ohearful 
"finpp£es, from time to time, for supporting and 
" maintaining such alliances." 

To which (the Speaker re-assuming the chair, and 
this being reported) the House agreed, and appointed 
the committee. 

And adjourned ovei- Ascension Day till Friday. 

In the interim, the committee met and drew the 
address according to the above mentioned order, a tme 
copy of which is here annexed. 

" May it tlbasb yotjr most exceixknt Majesty, 

" YOTJB Majestie's most loyal and dutiful subjects, 
"the Commons in Parliament assembled, have taken 
" into their serious consideration, your Majestie's 
" gracious speech, and do beseech your Majesty, to 
" believe it is a great affliction to them, to £nd them- ' 
"selves obliged (at present) to decline the granting 
" your Majesty the supply your Majesty is pleased to 
" demand, conceiving it is not agreeable to the usage 
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" of Parliament, to gmot supplj-es for maintenttnce of 
" wars and alliaaoea, before they are eignified in 
" Failiament (which the two wars againet the States 
"of the United ProviBcee, since yonr Majeatie's 
"happy i-estoration, and the league made in Jannarj 
'.' 1668, for the pi-eeervation of the Spanish Nether- 
" lands, sufficiently proved, without troubling your 
" Majesty with instanceR of gi'eater antiquity) from 
" which nsage if we might depart, the precedent 
" might be of dangerous consequence in future timee, 
"though your Majestie's goodness gives us great, 
" security daring your Majestie's reign, which we . 
" beseech God long to continue. 

" This ooneideration prompted us in our laet addi-ess 
" to your Majesty, before our last recess, humbly to 
" mention to your Majesty, our hopes, that before 
" our meeting again yonr Majestie's allianccB might 
" be 80 fixed, as that yonr Majesty might be graciously 
" pleased to impart them to ue in Pai-liament, that so 
"our earnest desires of supplying your Majesty, for 
" prosecuting those great ends we had humbly laid 
" before your Majesty, might meet with no impedi- 
" ment or obstruction ; being highly ■ sensiblo of the 
" necessity of supporting, as well as making the 
" alliances, humbly desii'ed in our former addi-essM, 
"and which we still conceive so important to the 
" safety of your Majesty, and your kingdomes, that 
" we cannot (without unfaithfulness to yonr Majesty 
"and those we represent) omit, upon nil occasions, 
" humbly to beseech your Majesty, as we now do, to 
"enter into a league offensive and d^engtve with the 
" Stales General (/ the United Provinces, against the 
" growth and power of the French King, and for the 
"preservation of the Spanish Netherlands, and to make 
" iHch other alUances, Kith such other of the confederates, 
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" OS 1/our Majesty shall think Jit and usefid to that end; 
t'in doing wliich (that no time may be lost) we 
"humbly offer to tie Majesty theee reasons for the 
" expediting of it. 

1. "That if the entering into snch alliances ehould 
" draw on a war with the French King, it would be 
" least detrimental to your Majostie's subjectB at this 
" time of the yeai-, they having now fewest effects 
" within the dominion of that King. 

2. "That though we have great reason to believe 
" the power of the i\ench King to be dangerous to 
"your Majesty and your kingdoms, when he shall be 
" at more leisci-e to molest us ; yet we conceive the 
" many enemies he has to deal with at prraent, 
"together with the scitnation of your Majestie's 
" kingdoms, the unanimity of the peop(o in the 
" cause, the cai-e your Majesty hath been pleased to 
" take of your ordinary guards of the sea, together 
" with the credit provided by the late act for an 
"additional excise for three yeai-s, make the entering 
" injo, and declaring alliances very safe, until we may 
" in a I'egular way give your Majesty such further 
" supplies, 08 may enatle your Majesty to support 
" your alliances, and defend your kingdoms. 

" And because • of the great danger and charge 
"which must necesfiai-iiy fall upon your Majestie's 
" kii^doms, if through want of that timely encourage- 
" ment and assistance, which your Majestie's joyning * 
" with the States General of the United Provinces, 
" and other the confederates would give them, the 
"said States or any other considei-able part of the 
" confederates should this next winter, or. sooner, 
" make a peace or truce with the French King (the 
" prevention whereof must hitherto be acknowledged 
" a singular effect of God's goodness to us) which if 
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" it should happen, yonr Maj^t j would be afterwai-ds 
" ueceseitated with fewer, perhaps with no alliancee 
" or assistance to withstand the power of the French 
" King, which hath so long and so snccesafully con- 
" tended with so inany and so potent adversaries, 
"and whilst he continoes his over-balancing great- 
" nesB, muEt always be dangeions to his neighbonia, 
"since he would be able to oppress any one con- 
" federate befoi-e the rest could get together, and be 
" in BO good a postni-e of offending him aa they now 
" are, being joyntly engaged in a war. And if he 
" should be BO Buccesaful aB to make a peace, or dis- 
" unite the present confederation ^;ainBt him, it is 
"much to be feared, whether 'twould be possible 
" ever to reunite it, at least it would be a work of bo 
" much time and difficulty, ee would leave yonr 
"Majestie'B kbgdoms exposed to much misery and 
" danger. 

"Having thus discharged our duty, in laying 
" before your Majesty the dangers threatning your 
" Majesty, and your kingdoms, and the onely remedies 
" we can think of, for the pi-eventing, securing) and 
" quieting the minds of your Majeetie'e people, with 
" some few of those reasons which have moved us to 
" this, and our former addreeees on those Bubjects, we 
" moat humbly besoech your Majesty to take the 
" matter into your serious consideration, and to take 
" such resolutions, as may not leave it in the power 
" of any neighbouring prince, to rob your people 
"of-that happiness which they enjoy under your 
'■ Majestiea'a gracious government ; b^eechmg your 
" Majesty to rest confident and aBaured, that when 
" your Majesty shall be pleased to declare such 
-'alliances in Parliament, we shall hold onrselves 
"obliged, not only, by our promises, and assurauces 
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" whom we represent, and by the interests of all om- 
" BafeticB, most chearfully give to yonr Majesty from 
" time to time such speedy supplies and aasistances, as 
"may fully and plentifully answer the occasions, and 
" by God's blesaing preserve your Majesty's honour 
" and the safety of the people. All which is most 
" humbly Submitted to your Majestie's great wisdom." 

Friday, May 25th, 1677. 

Sir John Trevor reported from the said committee 
the addi-ese, as 'twas drawn by them, which was read. 

Whereupon it was moved to agi'ee with the 
committee, but befoie it was agreed 'to there was a 
debate and division of the House. 

It was observed and objected that there was but 
one reason given herein for declining the granting 
money, and that is the nnprecedentedness, and as to 
one of the instances to this purpose mentioned, yiz. 
the King's first Dutch war, it was said to be mistaken, 
for that the 2,500,0001. was voted before the war 
[was] declared. 

Bnt it was answered, that if the declaration was 
not before the' grant of the money (which qutere) 
yet 'twas certain that the war itself and great 
hostilities were before the money, and some said 
there might be other reasons assigned against giving 
money before the alliances, but they rather desired 
to spare them, only in general said, 'twas not 
reasonable to grant money before there was a change 
(they would not say of counsellors but of counsels), 
and an heai'ty undertaking these alliances would be 
the best demonstration of that change; for the 
swerving fc-om this interest and part, was the step 
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by which, wo weot awry, tmd the retnmmg thereto 
wonid restore us to our right place and way. 

And a gentleioaii produced and read the King's 
speech made Monday the 10th of Eebrnary 1667, 
wherein he spake chiefly of the le^no which after- 
wai-ds, when tha t^wede came into it, was called the 
Tripple League. 

"My Loeds and Gentlemen, 

"I AM glad to see you here again to tell you what 
" I have done in this interval, which I am confident 
" you will be pleased with, since it is so much to the 
" honour and security of the nation. I have made a 
" league offensive and defensive with the States of 
" the United Pjovincee, and likewise a league for an 
" efficacious mediation of peace between the two 
" crowns, into which league that of Sweden by its 
" ambassador hath offered to enter as a principal. I 
" did not at our last meeting move you for any aid, 
" though I lie under great debts contracted by the 
" last war-, but now the posture of our neighbours 
" abroad, and the consequence of this new alliaDce 
" will oblige lae for our security to set out a 
" considerable fleet to sea this summer, and besides I 
" must build more gi'eat ships, and 'tis as necessary 
" that I do something in order to the fortifying some 
" of our poi-ta. I have begun myself in order to 
" these ends, but if I have not your speedy assistance, 
" I shall not be able to go thorow with it, wherefore 
"I do earnestly desii'e yoi> to take it into your 
" speedy consideration, &c." 

Which shews the proper course and practice, that 
Kings first communicate their alliances made, before 
they demand supplies upon the acoqjmt of them. 
Sf the exoeption was let fall. 
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Bnt the granil objection manned agtunst it, waa 
upon the main point of the address, wherein they 
desired his Majeety to 'make a league offeneive and 
defensive with the Ihitch, and such othei' alliances 
with' the rest as he should think Jit. 

Those who were against this particular (or parti- 
cularizing) in the addresB, spoke to this effect : 

This is an invi^ion upon his Majeetie's prerogative 
of making peace, war and leagues, and it is the wtH^e 
for the dietinotion that is used, in Tespect of the 
Dutch and the rest ; by which you giving him expresa 
directions as to the Ihitch, and referring to his 
discretion as to the others, it looks and gives an 
umbrage as if what he was to do was by your leave. 

The antient land mark, the boundaries between 
King and people, must not be removed ; this power 
is one of the few things reserved entirely to the 
Crown : Parliaments are summoned to treat de arduis, 
but he de quihuBdam arduis ; this is unprecedented. 

The man'iagcB of the Boyal Family is such a 
peculiar thing reeei-ved to the King, and the matter 
of the Lady An-abella is an instance. Queen 
Elizabeth resented it high, that the Farliament 
should propound het marrying, and she said that 
however it is well they did not name the person, if 
they had named the person it had been intolerable, 
now here you name the person whom you would 
have the King ally. 

If you may go so fai', you may come to draw a 
treaty, and propose to the King to sign it ; by this 
you would put a great indecorum upon the King; 
he is now concerned as a mediator at Nimmegen, and 
it would be an indecent thing for him at the same 
time to declare himself a party. It is believed the 
House of Auitria (though they sent full powers to 
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Nimmegen, foi* the purpose, yet) never intended to 
coDclucU a peace. But it was an absnrd thing for 
them to declare bo in publick; there mnet be publick 
decomm. 

Thia is the way for the King to have the woree 
bargain with the confederates ; for they observing 
how he is importuned, and aa it were driven to make 
thee& alliances, will slacken and lessen those advan- 
t^eous offers, which otherwise they would be forced 
to make. 

And again and again, they said his Majesty did 
agree with thia House in the end, and they did not 
doubt but he would prosecute it by the same meauB 
as was desired ; but his prerogative was not to be 
incroach't upon : this manner of proceeding wonld 
never obtain with the King, nay, it would make the 
address miscarry with the King. 

On the other side Eeveral epoke to this effect : 

We ought to consider we are upon the question of 
agreeing [to] an address drawn by our committee, by 
our order. 

If they have not in matter and manner cor- 
responded with our direction or intention, we have 
cause to dise^ee. But here the exception taken, 
and cause pressed why we should not agree with 
them is, because they luive observed the very words 
and substance of our order, which exactly jnstifieth 
this draught. 

This passed on Wednesday, upon a full debate, in 
a very full House, two only contradicting, but not 
one speaking or thinking the King's prerc^tive was 
touch't : and thei'efore it's strange it should be made 
the great objection and question of this day. 

But the prerogative is not at all intrendi'd upon ; 
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we do not, Dor do pretend to treat or make alliancee ; 
we only offer our advice about them, and leave it 
with the King ; he may do as he pleaseth, either 
make or not make them. It is no more than other 
persons may do to the King, or donbtlMs the privy 
council may advise him in this pai-ticnlar, and why 
not hie great council ? This rate of discourEe would 
make the King's prerogative consist merely in not 
being advised by his Parliament (of all people.) 

There are manifold precedents of such advices : 
leagues have been made hy advice of Parliament, and 
have been ratified in Parliament : in Edw. 2, Rich. 2. 
and espeoiaUy in' Henry the fifth's time, and particu- 
larly with Sigismond the emperour and king of the 
Romans ; and Honry the fifth was a magnanimous 
prince and not to be imposed upon. - 

18 Jac. the Parliament advised the King about 
making and managing a war, (Rnshw. Coll. 36, 41, 
42, 45, 46.) And we may well remember our own 
adTising the first Dntch war ; and making leagues is 
less than war. 

But if there was no precedent in this particular 
case, it was no objection, for matter of advice is not 
to be circumscribed by precedent. If there be a new 
case that a prince should joyn in a war, together 
with another prince, when that prince was too potent 
before, and that when this was discerned, and a peace 
made, yet succors ehould continually go out of the 
first prince's dominions to the service of the other 
prince, and that notwithstanding several addresBes 
and advices to the contrary. 

'Tis true, as objected, that the Commons have 
sometimes declined advising in the matter of war, &c. 
proposed to them. But that shews not their want 
of right to meddle therewith, but rather the contrary. 
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The very truth is, it has bean the deeke and 
eodeavour of KingB in all agee, to en)i;aga their 
Fai'liaments in advising war, &c. that so they might 
be obliged to supply the King to the utmost for EUid 
througb it, but they out of a prudent caution have 
BOmetimos waved the matter, lest they should engage 
■ further or deeper than they were aware or willing. 

Since his Majesty is treating as mediator at 
Nimmegen, about the general peace, it ie a' great 
reason why he should specifie the AUianoes desired 
as we have done, that we might make it known, we 
are far from desiring such AUiauces as might be made 
by and with a general peace ; hut on the contrary 
coveting such as might prevent and secure us t^iainst 
that dangerous and formidable Peace. 

Doubtless the Confederates will offer honourable 
and worthy terms ; their necessity is too great to 
boggle or take advant^ee, nor will they think this 
League the lees worth because we advise it, but 
rather value it the more because it is done nnant- 
mously by the King with the advice and applause of 
his people in Parliament. 

We cannot suppose that our proceeding thus to hiu 
Majesty* will prejudice our address or endanger its 
miscarriage, since it is for his Majestie's advantage, 
in that it obliges us to supply him to all degrees 
through this affair, and the more particular it is, the 
more still for the King's advantage, for if it had been 
more general, and the King thereupon had made 
Alliances, whatever they were, men might have 
thought and said they were not the Alliances 
intended, and it might be used as an excuse or reason 
for their not giving money to supply his Majesty 

■ Buflh. ColL 171, 173, 177, 178. 
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hereafter, but this, ae it is now, doth moet expresly, 
Btrietly and particulaiiy biad us vp. 

We reflect that a great deal of time (and precious 
time) has been spent since, and in 'Our address on this 
subject, and finding no efEectaal fruit, especially of 
our last address, we have cause to apprehend we are 
not clearly understood in what we mean. Now it is 
the oi-dinary way of pni-suing diBconrse in such case, 
and it is proper and natural for us to speak (out) 
more explicitely and paiticulavly, and tell his 
Majesty, that what wo have meant is a League 
offensive and defensive ; and to persuade ns again to 
addi'CBS on, in more geneial teims, as before, is to 
persuade us, that as we have done nothing this ten 
weeks, so we should do nothing still. 

And since his Majesty in hie late message and last 
speech, has been pleased to demand G0(>,0001. for 
answering the purpose of our addresses, and assui'es 
us that the money shall not be jmployed to other 
uses than we would have it imployed, it is most 
seasonable for us to de61ai'e plainly the use and 
purpose n'e intend, that so it may be concerted and 
clearly understood of all hands, and therefore it is 
well done to mention to bis Majesty these express 
Alliances, we thinking no other Alliances worth the 
said sum, and we withal promising ' and undei'taking 
that his Majesty shall have this and more for these 
ends. 

Nor have we any cause to apprehend that his 
Majesty will take amiss our advising Leagues in this 
manner. We have presented moi-e than one address" 
for Alliances gainst the growth and power of the 
French King, and his Majesty has received, admitted, 
and answered them without any exception, and if we 
may address for Allianoes against a pai-ticular pi-ince 
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or state, why not for Alliances with a. particnlar 
prinoe or state ? it oannot be lees regnliu- or parlia- 
mentary than the former. 

And moreover (though we know that punctual 
precedents arb on our side, beeides our Gommiseions 
by onr writs, to ti'oat de arduU et ttrgentibiu, regem, 
ttatum £t defentionem regni, et ecdesi<e Anglicance, 
eoneementibus. And (besides the King's general 
intimations in his printed speech, yet) if it be said to 
be a decent and proper thing to have his Majesty's 
leave and consent, before we proceed on snch a 
matter, in such a manner, as we now do, we say, 
that that in effect Is with ns too ; for we consider all 
onr foi-mer addresses, and bis Majestie's answers and 
messages thereupon, and it will appeal* that his 
Majesty has engaged and encouraged ns too upon 
this subject ; and that which he expects and would 
have, is not to limit or check our advice, bnt to open 
and enlarge onr gift. His Majesty appears conteDt 
to be throughly advised, provided he be proportion- 
ably furnished and enabled with money, which we 
being now ready to do, we clearly and conclusively 
present him our advice, for the application of it : 
" To prevent those mistakes and distrusts which his 
" Majesty says he finds some are so ready to make, 
"as if he had called us together only to get money 
"from us, for other uses than we would have it 
" imployed." 

And truly the advising these Alliances, together 
with assuring his Majesty thereupon to assist and 
supply him presently and plentifully to prosecute 
the same, is onr only way of complying and corres- 
ponding with his last speech : for those Leagued 
follow^ and supported by these supplies are the only 
means and methods to put his Majesty in the best 
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couditioti, both to defend his Bnbjects aad offend hie 
enemies : and so there will be no fault in his Majesty 
nor ns, but his and our secnrity will enfficlently 
provide for. 

Besides it will be worse, it will be a very bad tbing 
indeed not to make the address for this particular 
Tjeague now, since we have resolved it ali-eady. Our 
intention being to have the Dutch, &c. comforted, 
encouraged and assured, we did order this on Wed- 
nesday, and there is public notice taken of it abroad, 
and beyond sea. If we should now upon solemn 
debate set the same aside, it would b^t a great 
doubt, discomfort, and discouragement to them. It is 
one, thing never to have ordered it, another, to 
retract it. 

Also it waa said, that it was nec^sary, but was all 
that was necessary, for suppose (which -was not 
ci'edible) that France should be prevailed with to 
deliver np all Lorraine, Slanders, Alsatla, and other 
conquered places, are we safe ? No, he has too 
many hands, too much money, and this money is in 
great measure (a million sterling at least) supplied 
him from hence. We must depress him by force as 
far as may be, but further we must have leagues and 
laws to impoverish him, we must destroy the French 
Trade. This would quiet and secure ns, this would 
make our lamto rise, and this would enable us to set 
the King at ease. 

After this long debate the House came to the 
question whether this particular of a League offensive 
and defensive with the Dutch should be left out of 
the addi'MS, upon which question the Eouqe divided, 
Yeas 142, Noes 182. So that it was carried by 40 
it should stand. 

Then the main question was put for agreeing, with 
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their committee, [to] this addreee : which passed in 
the affirmative without divieion of the House. 

Then it was ordered, that those Members of the 
Honse who were of hie Majesty's Privy Council, 
should move his Majesty to know his pleasure, 
when .the House might wait upon him with theii' 
eddress. 

Mr. Powlo repoited from the Committee, amend- 
ments to the bill for recalling his Majesty's subjects 
out of tho French King's service, which were read 
and a^-eed to by the llouse, and the bill with the 
amendments ordered to he ingrossed. And then the 
House adjourned to the morrow. 

Salnrdai/, May 2eik 1677, m Ihe taom. 

The House being sate had notice by Secretary 
Coventry that the King would receive their address 
at three in the afternoon. 

The bill for recalling his Majestie's subjects, &c. 
being then mgrosecd, was read the third time and 
passed ; the effect o£ the bill in short was this : 

That all and every of the natnial born subjects of 
his Majesty who should continue or he, after the first 
of August next, in the military service of the IVench 
King, should be disabled to inherit any lands, tene-> 
ments or hereditamente, and ho uucapahle of any 
gift, grant or legacy, or to be executor or administrator; 
and being convicted, should be adjudged guilty of 
felony, without benefit of the clergy, and not 
pardonable by hia Majesty, his heii's or successore, 
except only by Act of Parliament, wherein sncli 
offenders should he particularly named. 

The like appointment for snch ae should continue 
in the sea-service of the French King, after the first 
of May, 1678. 
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This act, aa to prohibiting the offence and incnrring 
the peaaltiee, to continue but for two years, bnt the 
executing and proceeding upon it for offences against 
the act might be at any time, as well after as within 
the two years. 

Then it was ordered, that Mr, Powie' should caiTy 
up this bill to the Lords, and withall should put the 
Lorde in mind of a Bill for " The better suppressing 
the growth of Popery," which they had sent up to 
theji- Lordships before Easter ; which was forthwith 
done accordingly. 

As soon as this was oi-dered, several other bills were 
moved for to be read, &c. But the membei'S generally 
said, "no; they would proceed on nothing bat the 
"Fi-ench and Popery." So they adjonrned to the 
afternoon, when they attended the King with their 
address at the Banquetting House in Whitehall. 
Which being presented, the King answered. That it 
was long and of great importance ; that he would 
consider of it, and give them an answer as soon as he 

The House did nothing else but adjourn till Mon- 
day mom. 

Monday, May 28, 1G77. 

The House being sate, they received notice by 
Secretary Coventry, that the King expected them 
immediately at the Banqueting House. 

Whither being come, the Kiljg made a speech to 
them on the subject of their address. Which speech, 
to prevent mistakes, his Majesty read out of his 
paper, and then delivered the same to the Speaker ; 
and his Majesty added a few words about their 
adjournment. 

The King's speech is as followeth : 
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" Gbntlkhkn, 

"COULD I have been silent I would rather have 
" chosen to be bo, than to call to mind thingB bo nnfit 
" for yon to meddle with aa are contained in some 
" pai-ts of jonr laat addresses, wherein you have 
"enti-enohed upon so nudoabted a right of the 
" crown, that I am confident it will appear in no t^ 
" (when the sword was not drawn) that the preroga- • 
" tive of making peace and war hath been so 
" dangerously invaded. 

" You do not content yourselves with desiring me 
" to enter into such leagues as may be for the safety 
" of the kingdom, but you tell me what sort of 
"leagues they must be, and with whom, (and as 
" your address is worded) it is more liable to be 
" understood to be by your leave, than at your 
" request, that I should make snch other alliances as 
" I please with other of the confederates. 

"Should I suffer ibis fundamental power of 
" making peace and war to bo bo far invaded (though 
" but once) as to have the manner and circumstances 
" of leagues prescribed to me by Parliament, it's 
" plain that no prince or State would any longer 
" believe that the soveraignty of England rests iu 
" the crown ; nor could I think myself to Bignifie 
" any more to foreign princes than the empty sound 
" of a King. Wherefore you may rest assured, that 
" no condition shall make me depart from, or lessen 
" so essential a part of the monarchy. And 1 am 
" willing to believe so well of this House of Commons, 
" that I am confident these ill eonsequences are not 
" intended by you. 

"These are in short the reasons why I can by no 
" means approve of your addi-ess, and yet though you 
" have declined to grant nie that supply which is 
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"neceBsary to the ends of it, I do again declai-e to 
" you, that ae I have dono all that lay in my power 
" since yonr last meeting, bo I will still apply niyself 
" by all the means I can, to let the world see my 
" care both for the secnrity and satisfaction of my 
"people, although it may not be with those advan- 
" tages to them, which by your asBiEtances I might 
" have procured." 

And having said this, he signified to them that 
they should adjourn till the 16th of Jnly, 

"Upon hearing of this speech read, their Honse is 
said to have been greatly appalled, both in that they 
were so severely checked in his Majeetie'a name, from 
whom they had been used to receive so constant 
testimonies of his royal bonnty and affection, which 
they thought they had deserved; as also, becanEe 
there are so many old and fresh precedents of the 
same natnre : and if there had not, yet they were 
led into this by all the steps of necessity, in duty to 
his Majesty and the nation. And several of them 
offering therefore modestly to have spoken, they 
were interrupted continually by the Speaker, con- 
testing that after the King's pleasni'e signified for 
adjournment, there was no f orther liberty of speaking. 
And yet it is certain, that at the same time in the 
Lords House, the adjournment was in the usual 
form, and upon the question firat propounded to that ■ 
House, and allowed by them ; all adjournments 
(niilesB made by special commission under hie 
Majestie's. broad seal) being and having alwaies been 
HO, an act of the Houses by their own authority. 
NevertheliiBB, several of their membere requiring to 
be heard, the Speaker had the confidence, without 
any question put, and of his own motion, to pronounce 
the House adjourned till the 16th of July, and stept 
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down in the middle of the floor, all the Honee being 
astonished at bo unheard of a violation of their 
inherent privilege and constitntion. And that which 
more amazed them afterwards was, that while none 
of their own transactions or addi-esBes for the public 
good are Buflfered to be printed, but even all written 
copies of them with the sauie care as libels suppressed ; 
yet they found this severe speech published in the 
, next day's news book, to marli them out to their own, 
and all other nations, as refractory disobedient 
pei-sons that had lost all respect to his Majesty. 
Thus were they well rewai-ded for their itch of 
perpetual sitting and of acting, the Parliament being 
gi'own to that height of contempt, as to be gazetted 
among run-away servants, lost dogs, strayed horses, 
anil highway robbers. 

In this manner was the second meeting of this, 
whether Convention or Parliament, concluded ; but 
by what name soever it is lawful to call them, or 
how irregulai' they were in other things, yet it must 
be confessed, that this House or barn of Commons 
deserved commendations for having so far prevented 
the establishment of Popery, by rejecting the con- 
spirators two bills, intituled, 

1. "An Act for further securing the Protestant 
" Heligion by educating the Children of the Royal 
"Family therein; and for the providing for the 
" continuance of a Protestant Clergy. 

2. "An Act for the more effectual Conviction and 
" Prosecution of Popish Becusants." 

And for having in so many addresses applyed 
against the French power and progress ; and their 
debates before recited upon this latter subject, do 
sutficieutly show, that there are men of great parts 
among them, who understand the interest of the 
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natioa, and as long as it is for their pnrpoEe, can' 
proBecute it. 

For who would not commend chastity, and rail 
against whoiingj while his rival enjoys their mistreBS? 

But on ■ the other side, that poor desire of 
perpetuating themBolves those advantages which 
they have swallowed, or do yet gape for, renders 
them so abject, that they are become a meer property 
to the conspirators, and must, in order to their 
oontinnance, do and suffer suoh things, so much 
below and contrary to the spirit of the nation, that 
any honest man would swear that they were no 
more an English House of Parliament. And by thia 
weakness of theirs it was, that the IJouse of 'Peers 
also (as it is in contiguous buildings) yielded and 
gave way so far even to the shaking of the govern- 
ment. For had the Commons stood firm, it had been 
impossible that ever two men, such as the black and 
white Lords, Trerise and Frechwell, though of so vast 
fortunes, extraordinary nnderstanding, and so pro- 
portionable ooui-age, should but for speaking against 
their seniie have committed the four Lords (not much 
their inferiours) and thereby brought the whole 
peerage of England under their vassalage. 

They met again at the day appointed, the 16th of 
July; the supposed House of Oocdmons were so well 
appayed, and found themselves at such ease, under 
the protection of these frequent adjoummente, which 
seemed also further to confirm their title to Parlia- 
ment, that they quite forgot how they had been 
outlawed in the Gazette, or if any sense of it 
remained, there was no opportunity to discover it. 
For his Majesty having signified by Mr. Secretary 
Coventry his pleasure, that there should be a further 
adjournment, their Mr. Seymour (the speaker 
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deceased) wonld not suffer any man to pi-oeeed ; bnt 
an honourable meraber requiring jnodeetly to Lave 
the order read, by which they were before adjourned, 
he interrupted him and the seconder of that motion. 
For he had at the last meeting gained one precedent 
of his own making for adjourning thS House without 
question, by his own authority, and was loath to 
have it discontinued ; so that without more ado, like 
an infallible judge, and who had the power over 
councils, he declai-ed, ex cathedra, (tat they were 
adjourned till the third of December next. And in 
the same moment stampt down on the floor, and went 
forth (trampling upon, and ti-eading under foot, I 
had almost said, the privileges and usage of Pai'lia- 
ment, but however) without shewing that decent 
respect which is due to a multitude in order, and to 
whom he was a menial servant. 

In the mean time the four Lords lay all this while 
in the Tower, looking perhaps to have been set free, 
at least of course bj' prorogation. And there was the 
more reason to have expected one, because ,the coi-n 
clause, which deducted, communibua mmit, 55,0001. 
out of the King's customs, was by the Act of 
Parliament to have expired. 

But these frequent adjournments left no place for 
divination, but that they must rather have been 
calculated to give the French more scope for perfecting 
their conquests, or to keep the Lords closer, till the 
couEpiiators designs were accomplished, and it is less 
probable that one of these was false, than that both 
were the true causes. So that the Lords, if they 
had been taken in wai-, might have been ransomed 
cheaper than they were imprisoned. When there- 
fore, after so long patience, they saw no end of their 
captivity, they began to think that the procuringof 
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their libertj deserved almost the eame caro which 
others took to coatinne them ia darance ; and each 
of them chose the method he thought most advisable. 
The Earl of Shaftsbury having addressed in vain 
for his Majegtie's favour, resorted by habeas coi-pm to 
the King's Bench, the constant residence of big 
Justice. Bnt the Judges were moi-e true to their 
patents than their jurisdiction, and remanded him. 
Sir Thomas Jones having done him doable jurtice, 
answering both for himself and his brother Twisden, 
that was absent and had never beard any argument 

The Dnke of Buckingham, the Earl of Salisbury, 

and the Lord Wharton, bad better fortune than he in 
recurring to his Majesty by a petition, upon which 
thoy were enlarged, making use of an hononrable 
evasion, where no legal reparation could be hoped for, 
Ingrateful persons may censure them for enduring ■ 
no more, not considering how much they had suffered. 
But it is honour enough for them to have been con- 
fessors, nor aa yet is the Earl of Shaftesbnry a martyr 
for the English liberties and the Protestant religion, 
bnt may still live to the envy of those that malign 
him for his constancy. 

There remains now only to relate that before the 
meeting appointed for the third of December, his 
Majestie's proclamation was issued, signifying that 
he expected not the members attendance, but that 
those of them about town may adjourn themselves 
tiU the 4th of April 1()78. Wherein it seemed not 
so strange, because often done before, as unfortunate 
that the French [King] should still have so much 
further leisure allowed bim to compleat his d^ign 
upon Flanders, before the Nation should have the 
last opportunity of interposing their counsels with his 
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Majesty (it cannot now be eaid) to prevent it. Bat 
these words, tliat the Hoase may adjourn themeelveB, 
were very well received by those of the Commons 
who imagined iheujBelvee thereby restored to theii- 
right, after Master Seymonr's invasion ; when in 
reversal' of this, he probably desiring to retain, a 
jurisdiction that he had twice usurped, and to add 
this flower to the crown, of hie own planting, Mr. 
Secretary Coventry delivered a written message from 
his Majesty on the 3rd of December, of a contrary 
efEect, though not of the same validity with the 
Proclamation, to wit, that the Houses should be 
adjourned only to the 15th of January 1677, Which 
as soon as read, Mr. Seymour would not give leave to 
a worthy member offering to speak, but abruptly, 
now the third time of bis own aothority, adjourned 
them, without putting the question, although Sir J, 
Pinch, for once doing so in teftio CaroU, was accused 
of high treason ; this can only be said, perhaps iu 
hie excuse, that whereas that in fertio Car. was a 
Parliament legally constituted, Mr. Seymour did here 
do as a sheriff that disperses a riotous assembly. In 
this manner they were kiokt from adjournment to 
adjournment, as from one stair down to another, and 
when they were at the bottom kickt tip again, having 
no mind yet to go out of doors. 

And here it is time to fix a period, if not to them, 
yet to this narrative. But if neither one prorogation, 
against all the laws in being, nor three vitious adjoum- 
moSts, gainst all precedents, can dissolve them, this 
Parliament then is immortal ; they can subsist without 
his Majestie's authority, and it is less dangerous to 
say with Captain Eldson, so lately, St rebellio eneuerit 
in regno, et non aecideret fore confra omnes tres status, 
lion eat rebellio. 
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Thus fat' hath the couijph-acy against out Beligiou 
and Government been hiid open, which if true, it 
was more than time that it should be discovered, bnt 
if any thing therein have beenfaleely enggested, the 
disproving of it in any paiticnlar wQl be a coiirtesie 
both to the pnbliok and to the relator ; who would be 
glad to have the world convinced of the contrary, 
though, to the prejudice of hie own ropntation. But 
so far is it frain this, that it ie rather impossible for 
any obeei-ving man to read withont making hie own 
further remarks of the same natnre, and adding a 
supplement of most passages which aie here but 
imperfectly toucht. Yet some perhaps may object, 
as if the assistance given to Prance were aU along 
invidiously aggi-avated, whereas there have been, and 
are, considerable numbers likewise of bis Hajestie's 
subjects in the service of Holland, which hatb not 
been mentioned. But in answer to that, it is well 
known what difficulty and hardship they passed 
thither, escaping hence over,like so many malefactors; 
and since they are there, such care hath been taken 
to make them as serviceable as others to the design, 
that of those three regiments, two, if not the thii'd 
also, have been new modelled under Popish officers, 
and the Protestant displaced. Yet had the relator 
made that voluntary omission in pai-tiality to his 
argument, he hath abundantly recompenced in sparing 
so many instances on the other side which made to 
his purpose ; The abandoning his Majestie's own 
nephew for so many years, in compliance with his 
and our nations enemiM ; Tbe further partictlars of 
tbe French depredations and cruelties exercised at' 
sea upon his Majestie's subjects, and to this day con- 
tinued and tolerated without reparation ; Their 
notorious treacheries and insolencies, more especially 
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relatmg to his Majestie'e affaire : theee things abroad, 
which were capable of being illnstrated by maay 
former and freeh examplee ; at home, the constaot 
irregularities and injustice from term to term of 
those that administer the judicature betwixt bis 
Majesty Eind his people : The Bcrntiny all over the 
kingdom, to find out men of aibitiui-y priociples, 
that will bow the knee to Baal, in order to their pro- 
motion to all publiek commiBsiona and imploymente ; 
and the disgracing on the coutrai'y and displacing of 
such as yet dare in so universal a depravation be 
honest and faithful in their trnst and offices; The 
defection of considerable persons both male and 
female to the Popish religion, as if they Entered by 
couples clean and unclean into the ark of that chnroh, 
not more in order to their salvation, than for their 
temporal safety : The Btate of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, which would require a whole volume to repre- 
sent it : The tendency of all affairs and counsels in 
this nation towards ; and (by the great civility and 
foresight of his Holiness) an English cardinal now 
for several year's prepared like Carijinal Pool to give 
VB absolution, benediction, and receive us into apos- 
tolical obedience. 

It is now come to the fourth act, and the next 
scene that opens may be Borne or Paris, yet men sit 
by, like idle spectators, and still give money towards 
their own tragedy. It is -true, that by his Majesty 
and the churche's care, under God's special provi- 
dence, the conspiracy hath received frequent disap- 
pointments. But it is here as in gaming, whei-e, 
though the cheat may lose for a while, to the skill or. 
good fortune of a fairer player, and sometimes on 
purpose to draw him in deeper, yet the false dice 
must at the long run carry it, unless discovered, and 
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when it comes once to a great stake, will infallibly 
sweep the table. 

If the relator had extended all these articles in 
theii- particulai- instances, with several other headt, 
which out of respect ho foi'bore to enumerate, it is 
evident there was matter siifBcient to have further 
accnsed his subjects. And nevertheless, he foreseeB 
that he shall on both hands be blamed for pursuing 
this method. Some on the one side will expect, that 
the Tery persoDB should have been named ; whereas 
he only gives evidenuo to the fact, and leaves the 
malefactors to-those who have the power of inquiry. 
It was his design indeed to give information, but not 
to turn infoimer. That these to whom he hath onely 
a publick enmity, no private animosity, might have 
the privilege of statesiuen, to repent at tho last hour, 
and by one signal action to expiate all their foi-mer 
misdemeanours. Bnt if any one delight in the chase, 
he is an ill woodman that knows not the size of the 
beast by the proportion of his excrement. 

On the other hand, some will represent this 
discourse (aa they do all books that tend to detect 
their conspiracy) against his Majesty and the 
kingdom, as if it too were written gainst the 
government. For now of late, as soon as any man is 
gotten into publick imployment by ill acts, and by 
worse continues it, he, if it please the fates, is 
thenceforward the government, and by being crimi- 
nal, pretends to be sacred. These are, themselves, 
the men who are the living libels against the 
government, and who (whereas the law discharges 
the prince upon his ministers) do, if in danger of 
being questioned, plead or rather impeaoh his autho- 
rity in. their own justification. Yea, so impudent is 
their ingratitude, that as they intitle him to their 
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crimes, so they arrogate to themselveK hie virtues, 
challenging whatsoever is well done, and ie the pure 
emanation of his royal goodneee, to have proceeded 
from their influence ; objecting thereby his Majesty, 
if it were possible, to the hatred, and interposing as 
far aa in them lies, betwixt the love of his people : 
For being conscious to thcinBelves how inconeiderable 
they would be under any good government, but for 
their notorious wickednesB, they have no other way 
of subfiiflting, but by nourishing suepitione betwixt a 
most loyal people, and most gracious soveraign. But 
this book, though of an extraordinary nature, as the 
case required, and however it maybe calumniated by 
interested persons, was written with no other intent 
than of ineer fidelity and service to his Majesty, and 
God forbid that it should have any other effect, than 
that 'the month of all iniquity and of flatterers may be 
stopped,' and that his Majesty, having discerned the 
disease, may with his healing touch apply the 
remedy ; for ao far is the i-elator himself from any 
sinister surmise of his Majesty, or from suggesting it 
to others, that he acknowledges, if it were fit for 
Owear's wife to be free, much more is Ciesar hunself 
from all crime and suspicion. Let us therefore 
conclude with our own common devotions, " From all 
"privy conspii-acy, &c. Good Lord deliver us." 
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Appendix. 

A LIST OF SEVERAL SHIPS 

Belonging to Englifih Merchants 

Taken by French Pi'ivateers, Bince December, One 

thonsand six hundred Ecveuty and three. 

Also, A Brief Account touching what Applications 

have been made for liedress, at the Council -Board, 

and with the Committee of Trade. (pp 55-08.) 



At the Court at Whitehall, the 4th of August, 1C7G. 
Present 

The King's Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 
The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 

of Trade did this Day present unto his Majesty in 

Council, a Report touching the Injuries which his 

Subjoota did sustain by the'French Capers, in the 

words following. 

May it please your Majesty, 

There was pi-esented unto your Majesty in Council 
on the 31st of May last, a Petition in the name of all 
the merchants of London, and other places, concerned 
in the several ships taken by the French privateers 
and carried into several parts of that kingdom : and 
their complaints consisted of the points following : 

1. That the ship[6J and goods of your Subjects, 
though manned according to the act of navigation 
and furnished with all necessary passes, were daily 
seized and canted into Dnukirk, Calais, Sherbrook 
and other ports ; the masters and mariners kept close 
prisoners, to forco them by haivlship to abuse their 
owners, or else for relief of their own necessities 
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(being commonly stripped and plnndei'ed) to eater 
into the privateers' service; which great numbers 
have done, with very pemicioos effects. 

'2. That the delay and chai'ge of proBccnting the 
law in France, doee commonly make the ownei-e to 
become loeers of half the value, when even they are 
most Bnccessfal. 

3, That there is no reparation ever gotten from 
privateers, for what they plunder and embezzle ; 
.which makes them freely seize upon aU they meet 
and perpetually moleBt the navigation of your 



Wherefore, your Petitioners humbly imploring 
your Majestie's pi-otection and relief, your Majesty 
was hereupon graciously pleased, out of a sense of 
your Subjects' sufferings, to command that some 
frigates should sail forth to clear the coast of those 
privateers, to seize them and bring such as had 
offended to make restitntion. And your Majesty did 
further order. That the Committee of Trade, should 
as well take notice of the paiticutar oases ajid 
complaints depending, that such of them as were of 
weight and merit, might be fitted to receive your 
most gi-acions recommendation for relief, as to survey 
the whole number of seizures, which hod been made 
on your Subjects, in order to lay before your Majesty 
what hardship hath been sustained at sea, and what 
sort of justice hath been administered in France ; 
with their opinions of what is fit to advise your 
Majesty therein, 

lu obedience to which command, we have hereunto 
annexed a List of such Ships as have been seized to 
the number of 63. And the cases wherein the 
owners have repaired unto your Majesty, either in 
your Council, or by your Secretary of State for relief. 
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Which, as in the general list eoppoBeea jsetioe in BOoh 
oomplatnts ; so it leayes & Bnapicsion of gi-eat hai^sliifi 
in the methods of redrees. And the number of 
captnreB is no small proof of the fatality of oon- 
demnation. How many other helpleee men there 
have been besides the said cases, who have not had 
ability to prosecute, -or how many of tbeee oases have 
been favoured with tedrese, we caanot certainly 
nnderstand, till the information we have songht tor, 
come from Farts ; which may also enable ns to 
oompleat their circumBtanoes of every case. 

Bui in the meantime, suoh of all the iustanoes o! 
ledrese, as are come to onr knowledge, we have not 
failed, in the margin, to make mention of them, heing 
in number sex-en. 

While we were in the midst of this proseoation, 
Mr. Secretaiy Coventiy, does on the 6th instant, 
■ present to the Cfanmittee a Paper, which he received 
from the French ambassador, MossieDr Comrfia, 
I'elating to these matters, and the oontents there<rf 
were ae follow : 

An Extract of a Letter from Monsieur Colbert to 
Monsieur dTompnne written the 38th of Jnne 
1676. 

For what concerns the prizes, it wowld be a 
difficult matter to ans^cer to all the cases contained 
in Monsienr Courtin'e letter ; What I can say, is. 

That the Council for Marine Affairs, mts every 
Friday at St. Germans. 

That all privateers tukd reelaimers know it. 

That Sh- Ellis Leighton, nominatdd by the Eagli^ 
ambassador, hath always notice of it, and is always 
present at it.. . 
z2 
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That not a week paeeea, but I give him two or three 
andiences, and ofteutimea I Bend for him on purpose. 

HiB reaaoiiB are all reported, read and examined. 

Ab likewifie are all petitions of roclaimere ; and I 
shall t«ll you more, I acquaint him with the reasons 
■upon which judgment is given. 

In giving judgment, all vessels which have any 
appearance of being English, are releast, and very 
often and almost always, although we are satisfied 
that the ships ai-e Dutch, yet they are releast bocauBe 
there is some appearance of their being English ; aud 
everything is judged favourably for that nation. And 
it is true that all ships that are taken are of IXutch 
build J that they never were in England ; that the 
mastere and all the equipage ai-e IJntch ; that the 
documents are tor persona unknown and which are 
not oftentimes so much as named ; that they carry 
with them only some sea-briefs from Waterford or 
some other town of Ireland or Scotland; that the 
whole 'ship's company deposes, they were sent to 
Holland ; that we have found on board three or four 
vessels, bills of accounts by which is seen the English 
take two, three and four per cent, for owning of 
ships ; and alihough it is impossible to avoid confis- 
cating them, yet these are the ships which make sDch 
a noise in England. 

In answer. to which Eeuiai-ques; though it be true 
that all respect im^inable ought to be given to what 
Miaistern 'of that consideration do pronounce, yet 
thei-e being some difference between them who feel 
the smai-t and those who feel it not ; we shall inaist 
on some particulars, that your Majesty may discern 
whether your Subjects are so fortunate in theh- fi-ee- 
dora of trade at sea, or in the help of iKistice when 
they are seized, as the report and information of the 
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letter would seek to make out. For og it maguifiea 
the fftTOur whicli je exei-cised \n France, the facility in 
all addi'essea and the tenderneee to relieve Englishmea 
in all complaints; eowe cannot on this subject but 
own to your Majesty the very different resentment . 
we have thereof; for we understand that when 
English ships are brought into the ports of France, 
many of the morriners complaining of iU treatment, 
and some of toi-ment, theii- papere being seized and 
their persons in restraint till aU CKaminatione are 
prepared. Then are all the writings sent up to the 
Privy Council at St. Genaana, and there judgment 
definitely given ; seldom are any of the reasons of 
condemnation mentioned in the decree, and never 
■ any appeal or revision admitted of (so at least it was 
until the 20th of Jwne last). And whether this bo 
the tondemesa or the justice which is mentioned, we 
do not know; but we ai-e well assured, that the 
methods of your Majesty's clemMioy and justice on 
like occasions, have been foi-saken. And we appeal to 
the present ambassador, Monsieur Oourtin, if almost 
in all cases that he or any other of the ambassadors 
thought fit to own, (when his escellency was here 
before and your Majesty was in Holland, seizing 
many ships aa prize, and under great suspicion 
claimed by the French) whether it was not very 
ouBtomary, to have a short reprieve and a snmmary 
examination of all papers by the Judge of the 
Admii'alty in his chamber : and that if anything 
appeared fair- in the case, whether the ships were not 
immediately releiuied without law-charges or delay ? 
And 'twill not be out of season, we hope, to annex 
hereunto the copy of an order of the 22nd of July, 
1665, regai'iiiug the then lord oommissionerB of prizes, 
where it will appear,' that eighteen Fi-ench ships 
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(whioh. ware laden with wine and bwmdy), being at 
Dover (uid detained as^ prize, were all eighteen by an 
order dischai^ied without any law, or even the cerc- 
mony of the- J^dge'B examination ; being Bingly on 
the credit of the ambasBador'a word, afErming that 
they belonged nnto the French. 

And as for the matter of revisionB or appeals, after 
sentence in the Court of Admii-alty hei-e ; we know 
hie Excellency will also remember, that never any 
man was denied his liberty therein ; but on the con- 
ttaryi yonr IHajcBty gave a BtandiugconimiEsion for 
appeals ia all cases of prizes, and filled it with the 
lords of yoni- Cotincil only, that every case might 
receiye a candid as well a» magisterial determination. 

We- might also put your Majesty in mind. That 
during the whole tei-m of yonr late Leagne with 
France, whenevei- any French ship was seized by the 
HoIlaitdBrs and. afterwards retaken by his Majestie's 
frigats, BDCh French, ships were always restored on 
demand, no consideration being had of the time they 
were in possession with the Hollandei-s, whether a 
month> two, or three, as sometimos they wea-e ; and 
when the French owner, as it hath happened knew 
not of such retaking, bnt that the ship was according 
to law condemned to your Majesty and sold with 
other prizes,. yet the claimer appearing, your Majesty 
hath, ordered, the moneys and product of the ships 
to be restored unto him. 

ijuch various methods of justice and of clemency, 
might have entitled your Majesty to a different 
ao^Dwledgment and more advantageous effects. 

As to the othei- jiart of the said Paper, it Ecems to 
contain very harsh imputations on the trade of yonr 
Majestie's Subjects, and from some ill practice 
perhaps fonnd out (as everywhere there may be 
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iiistanceB of the lite) geaeral itilee are made and 
severe impreBeionB t^en,' which having entred the 
thoughts of Eome emment MiniEters, we must- not 
wonder (how frequent and how multiplied soever 
your Majestie's reconnnendations for juatice are) that 
the events of tryals prove so unfortunate, if your 
Majesty will but vouchsafe to cast your eje on the 
oases here ansext, you will soon see whether (aB is 
imputed) all the ships taken are Dutch built ? 
Whether the documents be for persons unknown and 
oftentimes not named ? Whether in the whole List 
there he more than one ship from Waterford, and but 
six fi-om the i-est ot all Ireland ; hut ftom Scotland 
not BO much as one ? Whether 'tis credible all the 
ship's company do swear they arS sent to Holland, 
when so many are taken even- coming from 
HollMd ? 

Your Majesty may see how many ships in the List 
are English built, taken with ^English colours, 
English marrinors, English owners, some of them 
known to your Majesty, and to whom the best Paper 
your Majesty or your Ministere can sign, or the 
treaties do require, are given, but all in vain. 

So that if the case be in the general quite different 
from what in the general is represented, we hope it 
will be no crime for yonr Majestic 's Subjects to make 
some noise in England, when they are hurt, and 
■ when they see their goods taken from them by 
violence, and that violence rather justified then 
redrest by Law. 

"Tis not for the condemnation part in those very 
ill caeee enumerated, that your Subjects do complain; 
for it were to their advantage if all such were 
punished and deterred from trade,, who by collusion 
tak-e ahfti-e in that- profit which the favours of the 
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pregeot cODJnnctui'e eeema wholty to appropriSite to 
this kingdotq. 

And BDrely your Majesty and the wh<de kingdom 
did reckon upon this adyantage, and the extent of 
trade that would naturally flow in as one of the 
greatest fi-uite and blegsiugH of yont Peace ; so that 
your Majesty being eeusiblo of great decay and loss 
of Knglish trading ships in the late War, did think it 
advisable to admit yonr Subjects to i-epair themselves 
on the sudden by purchasing of forraign ships, and 
your Majesty by your authority made them free and 
lit to partake in the benetit of English ships, to the 
diminution of those higher customs which otherwise 
such ships were obliged to pay. And while your 
Subjects with these and with their own home-buUt 
ships are in prosecution of the said advantages, while 
every man is invited by the conjuncinre to venture 
more and to enlarge his trade, while by a general 
trust in the peace and alliance your Majesty holds 
with all your neighboui-s round about, they are led 
to go abroad unarmed and without defence ; we 
cannot but lament it as a gi'eat misfortune and disap- 
pointment to shewe how there your Majestie'a 
Subjects are frequently made a prey of and very 
evilly treated both at sea and land. 

Wherefore considering that , the foot of all this 
disorder ai'ises from the violence and rapine of the 
French Capers, who ought to be looked on as 
disturbers of the publick quiet and enemies to the 
good friendship between the two crowns: We are 
humbly of opinion, that your Majesty has just 
occasion from the injuries past and those which we 
are now depending and which do every day increase, 
to make a very serious representation of all unto his 
most Christian Majesty ; and not only press for some 
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better method of repairing the gi-ievftnceB mentioned, 
but eaa-neBtly insist on the calling in of all privateers. 
Or else your Majesty mnstdo right and give defence 
to your Subjects for all the insolences which they bo 



All which is most humbly submitted. 



Craven. , 
J. Ernie. 


Finch, C. 
Bridgwater. 
H. Coventry. 
«. Oai'tret. 




Robert Southwell. 



Council Chamber, 31st July, 1676. 

His Majesty taking into his serious confiideration 
the daily comjilaints of his Subjects, und having' a 
gi-eat sense and resentment of their ill usage, hath 
thought fit to approve the said Report, and is 
therefore giaciously pleased to order as it's hereby 
ordered accordingly : 

That the Eight Honourable Mr. SecretEtry Coventry 
do immediately transmit to his Majestic 's cmbaEsadour 
at Paxis, a copy thereof, that so the evil and the 
unhappy state of these things may be made known 
in that Coui-t, and the remedies pressed for in his 
Majestic'a name ; vrhich are proposed by the said 
Report. And Master Secretary is also to attend the 
French ambassador here, with the same Representa- 
tion, and to expostulate upon all these hardships and 
the little remedy given to his Majestie's Subjects, 
either on the merits of their causes, or the recom- 
mendations of them by his Majesty. That so his 
Excellency being made sensible of his Majestie's 
displeasure herein and the reasonable discontent of 
his Subjects, there may be, by his cai-e, such lively 
impressions hereof fixed with the King his master 
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a od the Minieters of France, as may iddresB the evils 
that are complained of and obtaia the just remedies 
which are proposed. 

Philip Lloid. 

There follow three Lists of " Several Ships beloi^ng 
to English Merchants, taken by French PriTateers," 
They cdrnmence on June 3rd, 1674, -with the 
"Pellican and Hopewell, two ketches, Engjieh 
built," and close on September 4th, 1676, with the 
" Endeavour and Plymouth." Full details are 
given of the Owners and Masters and also of the 
name of the Privateer vessels. 

G. 



,;.-GO<)glu 



NOTES AND IIOTSTEATIONS. 



Page 6, ' diituiied ' : sdiiveii avay, dispersed. 

„ 7. ' diiTtpatation ' : a, word apparently in ordinaiy nae 
contemporaneouslf . BicliardsoQ gives euunples from Sisbops 
Taylor and Burnet, {t.v.) 

Page 8, ' collating ' : Same etjraalogy and aenae as ' confer ' 
and still nsed as a legal- ecclesiastical technical term. See 



P^e 8, ' exqiiUite ' : = choice, nicely careful. 

„ 9, 'the Baiter visitation' ; no doubt a hit at now 
forgotten oiroumatiinces, under-lay 'this' particular 'visitation.' 

Page 11, ' coffee farthings' • Beferring to tlie tokens issued by 
the ooSee shope. These coffee shops were closed by Royal 
proclamation, 29th Not. 1675, on aecouul of the seditiona talk 
and books thei« indillged ; but the discontent was so great 
that they were allowed to re-open, 8th Jan., 1G7S. 

Page 11, 'e(o«';=hidden. aecret. 

„ 12, ' hvfd ' : see Note in Vol m. {i.v.) 
„ 12, ' out-boniface ' : formed probably on ' ont-faoe,' 
and meaning to 'out-face' or putting a good face on the 
matter. Later (as in Qolosmith) it came to be the a<:cepted 
name for an Innkeeper. 

Page 12, 'tliefirit and the third day' ; By ' poet' is intended 
the dramatic poet concerned for ' the first day,' lest bis play 
ijiould be damned and concerned for ' the thnd day,' because 
he then took tbe profits or a share in them. In earlier times 
the poet had the second day. Ooldamith later thus notices 
the usage: "lam not insensible that third nights (author's 
nights) are disagreeable drawbacks upon the annual profits of 
the stt^." ["Inquiry into the Present 8tateof P<dite Iiearmng 
in Europe," 1759.] 

Page 13, ' What t]ie ■ Stile ' is,' ie. There is perhaps some 
pre«a error in this Beatenoe, but none that affects the fMiue. 
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Page 15, ■ Nonconformists' Concordance.' Query — a pre- 
cnraoT of Craden'B ConcoTdanoe of the Bible ? The word 
' ooherenoe ' recallB the anaodote of the good man (or woman) 
who ha-riug been giTen a copy of Dr. Johuson'a Dictionary to 
leaii, did bo faithfully, and observed at the conclusion 
that the Anthor waa an excellAit 'writer, but not at ail 
' connected' ! It is possible that it was some squib of the day. 

Tage 17, ' con ' ; I do not taiow any UBage of the word wbioh 
will quite explain this. Perhaps it may be used in the 
nantical sensa of 'directing.' The 'conning' or knowing or 
skilful pilot or master ' conns ' or directs the Slip by directing 
the helinsman. 

Psfiell,' late precedent.'; another forgotten contemporary 
aUnsion. 

Page IT, 'undertake '; = nadertake to bring about. This is 
a reference to nndertaking or in a manner taking the farm of a 
tai, &c., agreeing to pay so much; lint w&ether the tax here 
represents the estimate to be paid in or the security entered 
into, is hardly clear to us at thia date. The context aeems to 
favour the latter interpretation. This thing of 'undertaking' 
ii again and again noticed in Marvell'B Letters, e.g., the Hull 
Corporation is recommended to make a careful estimate, if they 
would offer (in competition with others) to colleot a certain 
tax. Curionaly enough ' undertaker ' is now limited very 
much to one who tafaee charge of funerals. 

Page 17, 'a contest tetteeen the Lords and Cominnns' : A 
reference to the contest on privilege which caused the King to 
prorogue Parliament, 9th Juno, 1675. Marvell frequentl;-, 
alludes to snch ' contests' in his Letters. 

Page J7. 'inclined to a temper' : Apparently by the histoiy 
dt that Session, the mesning is = to be Intolerant. 

Page 23, {last Unel 'wt': should be ' writ." 

„ 24, ' an/farialin^ ': — oppressing or putting chaises 
upon men : Italian and J'rench from Latin angaria. 

Page 21, ' Qnaza's ' : spies, tools hired for a trifle. 

„ 24, ' dry bob' : A ' bob ' is a thump or stroke, implying 
also Home suddeness in the stroke ; hence derivatively it cnmc 
to mean a taunt or stroke of wit, and in the verbal sense to 
cheat or trick. ' Dry ' was used with it in the seuEe in which 
we now say 'a dry jest' or 'dry humour,' It is not so easy to 
find a reason for this usage. Queiy — a bob, or jest or joke 
which stuck in the throat of the recipient, and so was difficult 
to swallow with ease and complacency ? just as a bitter jest is 
one that canaes the jeatee to make vny laceB. 
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PBge26, (line 5) 'ftawe' : read 'has', printer probably erring 
tfarongh the word ' fellowa ' jast before. 

Piigo 2i>, 'hat eocklte': A giune in which « blindfolded 
person stooping was stmok and had to gneaB who the Btriker 

Page 27, "Neither due, saying "are the Animadverter'a 

words: " he wonid never devil"are Bp. Croft's words: 

" as if he supposed saoh" are again the Animadverter'B 

words. Hence the " " ahonld have been. "Neither 

saying— 'he devil '—as if,"'4o. 

Page 29, 'jeo(ousj/ '= suspicion. 

„ 4S, •priiKe—': Perhaps an error for ' prinea-lilte ' : 
but as the line — ia long, it was deemed best to retain It as 
possibly carrying a contemporary aUnsion and hit. 

Page 49, ' plain ' ; = plan. 
„ 53, 'dint' : = foroe. Seems to have been used (for the 
noise as some say of the stroke) for a sturdf stroke, for the 
strength of the stroke, and lastly for the 'dint' or effect of the 
stroke. See ooi edition of SouUiwell. [s.v.) 

Page 59. ' Jirfiiodu'* ': = ' for the omitted 'e' 'in privadoes.' 
Persons admitted to private intimacy, private &ends, or 
favonrttes ; Spanish. Used by Sir Henry Wotton, as quoted 
liy Narea, t.v. 

Page 61, ' iconc'd' : A cant TJmversitj term. See our full 
note on Herbert's " Porch," i.v. 

Page 61, ' dicker ' : = A bundle of ten of any commodity, but 
often used as here tor any large amoQnt. 

Page 67, * tranellitig ' ; trannel or trammel was a kind of net, 
and the verb expressed a mode of birJ.catching with such 
nets. Quarles ia his SmUems uses the substantive as a 
fishing net. 

Page 69, ' coke»' : Aa filled in = coai : but it is probably 
used hero in its primary, and not in out derivative sense. A 
' cokes ' was a fool, and to ' cokes ' was to fool a person, and 
as this was done by wheedling, so it came to have that meaning 
only. Marvell says he will fool the multitude into the beli^ 
that they have grown very wise men. See Glossarial Indei 
(,.v.) 

Page 76, ' reinforcementi ': = repeatBd iufoicemcntB [by 
statutes] [of the law.] 

Page 81, 'W», (AEir'.-=Jand] their. 

„ 'whiffleT': A ' whiffler ' was one who cleared the way 
before a procession or great person, flonriahing ids sword or rod, 
" beating the air." Hence its use here, and the use of the 
nonn by others, to s^ify a trifle, £c. 
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Page 89, ' the pigi at Hogi-Norton play on ' : This ia one o( 
those quibbling sajiagg whioli were appareotl; only suggested 
by the sound of the name. Tbos Stafford gives rise to 
BtftOord law, that ia olub or stafi law ; and tbera are Tiirions 
others, several of which may be fonnd in Gabriel Harvey's 
writingB. 

Pa^ 92, ' [Co] exenqit ' : The ' to ' perhaps uuneceeBarj. 
„ 96, 'cOTuirfcrable ' ;EWorth considering, worUiy of 
coaatderation. 

PagelOO, 'nbaCed' ;~bl(mted. Cf. note in Vol. m, and 
Glosaarial ludei [i.v.) 

.„ 101,'ckuie out a dog': The allusion is to the old 
belief and recommendation, that a dog or the like skoold be 
employed to drag up a maudrake, the 'aol being fatal to the 
actual puller. 

Page 104, ' decublt' :=^ decuple. 

„ 105, ' opiniaitr!/ ' : from the French opioiaatre, now 
opiniatre. 

Pi^ 106, ' eate hay iioio hay ' : Qnery— said, hay, now hay. 
„ 119, ' badge ' : = doctorally grave or stiff. ' Budge ' was 
lambs' fur, and being worn by certain official dignitaries, come 
to signify their grave aspect, or the aspect of such grave tilie 
persons- 
Page 122, ' depriciate' : — depreciate- 

„ 123. ' curioiity ' : = OYer nicenese, over minute enquiry. 
„ 126, ' attum' or attorn (Fr : attourv^r)-' to transfer 
the verbal form of attorney, aji agent or repi'esentative. 

Page 132, ' epiteopaple' : Query— a press-error for 'episoop- 
able ?' Gf . capable, = able or fitted to take a bishopric. 
Page 115, (line 12) > after ' : delete, (comma.) 

„ 146, (line U) ' given, give' : Cf. ' his. their ' note on 
p. 81. 
Page 146, 'bishop's' : Query — ' bishopa.' ? 
„ 151, (last line) ' c ' in ' could ' dropped. 
„ 154. 'by imuivating laws': = by making new and 
innovating lews ; a use of the word then allowed. 

Page 164. • makf -bates' i^mak^is of strife; from 'bate,' 

Page IM, ' refrain' d thii eunning.' We would say 'from 
this cimning. 

Page 165, 'ditpentabU': = ah\B to be dispensed with. Is 
not ' reliable ' to be vindicated as similai' ? 

Page I6B, 'aequUtt' : = acquiaition8. 
„ 168, 'arcAdcocon' : = Farker the hero of 'The Be- 
heareal Transpros'd, 
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Page i69, {line 14) read 'agitriu-je.' 
„ lei, 'eiia6((' : = atreiigtlien. 
„ 170, (line 18) Qnery— [aie] depending. 
„ 171, 'jiropaWs ': read ' probable.' 
„ 183. ' qpiniatre' : Query— [be] opinfttte, as it is not 
likely Marrell used it as a verb. 
Fage 193, (line 4tli from bottom)— panctnate same head ; 
„ 20S, (at top) punctuate thing, , . . . — that . . . acoDsed, — 
-" ■ ' good phyiiognomiet ' ; a vnlgar error not jet 



Page 234, 'obviating^ ; = meeting, 
„ 239, ' wnditate ' : Query=veutitat^? 
„ 249, 'yr<>p?-ie(y': = ownership. 

„ 255 ' velvet-Tuaded ' : a stag whose homa having teen 
cast are again beginning to bnd, they being then covered with 
a rungh skin. 

Page 257, (lino 11) ; read ' adulterate.' 
,, 261, (line 2d from bottom) rend ' arbitrary.' 
„ 263, (line 9tli from bottom) 'retail' : query— detail ? 
„ 275, 'A 81 guis ': = advertisement : such usnall; 
beginning ■ si quis.' U any &c. See Johnson's Every Man 
out of his humor (IJ, 2 enter Shift.) Wither took ' Si Quis,' 
as the title of one of his many prose tractates. 
Page 279, •hole': = 'hoU? 

„ 282, ' vKifedboniiet ':-ancOTeredas at sea lowering 
the flag. ' Yatch,' our ' Yacht.' 

Page 23£, ' no purchase no pay ' : ' purchase ' is here used in 
the old sense of ' booty.' Privateers were often manned as 
whalers (chiefly American), are now on the rule of sharing in 
the profits, but no other pay. 

Page 394, 'meant natliing leai' : = meaa\ anything rather 
than, had no intention whatever of really assisting us. The 
phrase was not nncommon, and is used by Shakespeare. 
Page 303, ' dcmonslerale ' : = demonstrate. 

„ 306, ' very lanie penona. Lord Lindsay brought in the 
bill, and Danby aeconded — these two, with Lord Lindsay's 
brother, being the three whose votes caused a rejection of a 
similar test in the Oxford Session of 16S5. Maivei! attended 
at Oxford. See Marvell'a Letters of 1CC5. 

P^e 310. ' blev the coaU, ^e. Historians say that the 
* privilege ' quarrel was fomented if not raised by tthaftesbury, 
in order to get rid of the bill. 
Fage 911, (lipe Sth) : read ' appropriating.' 
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Page 318, ' iitcalcatt forty and one' -.1 assume, the policy and 
coDiseiiaent diaaeneion ol that year. 

Page 313, (last line] : r^ad agaiiiat [their] stomach, &c. 
„ 313, 'anliire': old form ot 'ardour,' as valnce lor 
valour, used b; Chancer. 

Pago 317, 'piearooni' -.^Thieves, Boguea, or the water-rats 
or pirates, (from Spanish.) Here, aa elaewhere, it is applied 
to piratical vessels. 

Page 318, 'cocliff^ 'i^Customs' cerLiSoates that the mer- 
ehandise had paid duty. Without such, taiable goods could 
not lie eipoited. Where goods were prohibited to be exported, 
such would be required, to permit theic being sent to Jersey, 

Page 319, 'rap': = rape? 

„ 331, 'preealeni ' : = 8troDg or prevailing. 

„ 332, ' ftoio long doubtful ' : Query— on how donbtlul ? 



Page 352, ' tlieir Homes': qn. : 'the Houses,' notwitli- 
btanding Uie ' their * * ' 

Page 3S6, (line 7th) omit 'who.' 
„ 359, ' bu leltiiig DutiAiri ' : query— [and] by ; for Don- 
killl was sold, 1662. 

Rige364, (line«h)read'iti8'for 'iait.' 
„ 373, (line 0th) : delete one but. 

„ S74, ' Proteitant Frincea ' : evident error for 'Popish.' 
,, 375, ' carrier ':=carriere or career. A oarriere in 
hoTBemanship was a short gallop at speed, to eithibit the 
swiftness and paces of the horae. at the end of which he was 
checked suddenly to a stand. Marvel! uses the word] in 'our 
more general sense of ' career,' 

Page 3B8, ' uliurck vjork ' : query — slow work ? 
„ 389, 'SaJe«': read 'States.' 
., 401, 'Aito it woi taid,' &<i 
Qnery — was [unjnecesaary : but[it]wi 
i.e. altogether and wholly necessary 7 

Page 401, ' viony . . . suppited ' ; viz., by the [loss oi 
balance of imports and exports, as given p. 360. 
Page 40t>, ' conspirator's' : = conspirators'. 
„ 407, 'pcrpeiualing': Quory = perpetuating [to]. 
„ 412, 'nation toward* ';— supply 'Borne.' 
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Page413, • cxcremenf : This was 
nik-a laid down in books on venery. 
almost eadi animal bad a difierent name. 

Page 415, ' Coper*' : See also p.p 250. and 422. CofgraTe 
has Cappier, to bOToiy near to the wind, so that these were vessels 
built and probablj' rigged for the pm'poae — an important fact in 
sea-chaaing. They probably bad a fore and aft rig, after the 
fashion of scliaotiera, though lliese latter in their present form, 
are said te be of American origin. 

Page 419, ' resentiaent' :^ feeling, or as sometimes, feehngon 
the opposite side, ov oppMite feeling. 

G. 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX AND NOTABLE THINQS. 



Vol. Ibt {■Verse') has iU own gloBav;, iie,, bnt there u« k 
tew additioDat notea imrked into this. The Index is for the 
3 VolnmeB of the Proae as respeotively Vola. H., m. and IV. of 
the entire Works. Where the Prose Works only are possessed, 
foe n., m. and IV. in the Indei read I., n. and m. 
respectivelj, the notes added on Vol. I. of the Works ('Verse') 
being speciallj indicated as such la distinction from Prose 
Vol. I. (See speoiall; under 'fainter, last Instructions of,') 
In the Notes and Qlostrations to the several ToltuneB 
all noticeable things are annotated; and hence the Index 
Donlista largely of references thereto and as guiding to the 
places in the Works. The Correspondence (Vol. II.) will 
scarcely ever be consulted in vain on oontemporar; events; 
but the connectii^ remarks must be accepted for a minate 
index, -nhioh pit »e would demand a volume. Q. 



A. ] Admire ni. 546. 

House of Commons | Adream'dni. 649. 
Adulterate IV. 428. 



Absentees 
n. 860. 
A'Becketni. 655. 
Abbot m. 567. 
Abeltaria HI 561. 
Ab-rennnciate HI. 668. 
Abertord m. E77. 
Accost m. 661-2. 
Achronismes m. STO. 
Account ol expenditure II. i 
Accnses, none m. 649. 
AcklamII.661. 
Acquists IV. 428. 
Adjourning the House II. 



Adlubescence III. 668. 

i AdUtrspsia m, 571. 

j Afler-meath IU. 56S. 

Agia m. 601. 

A«oe m. 667. 
{ Agitare IV. 429. 
I Ale, Hull, giits of H. 81, 200, 
229, 281«(/re3u«iWr. 

Albemarle, duke of — letter of 
n. 98-E, 267. 

Alledgad U. 335. 



;, I Almoner U. m. 
' Alexander the Gi 



Great UL 6: 
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Alia; UL S4J, GTl. 
Ambauador's Secretai; to 

Baaaik, £c., n. 94 omeard. 
AmaiylliB{=Gn«riai)in. 627-8, 

A-mnoke m. 6S6-T- 
AmmoniuB III. 569. 
Angaiitding IV. 426. 
Antonio, cardiiuU m. 668. 
ADtego n. 30U. 
Angel n. SIT, 406, G89, 599, 

60S, and onaard. 
Andenon, Btoh. U. 649. 
Apprentices, iasnrrection of II. 

264. 
AprouB, blue and white III. 

634, 676. ■ 
Apparently m. 662. 
Appro]»iating IV. 429. 

Archimedee m. 660. 

Anninisna, Ao. HI. 636, 

Arb&let m. 637. 

Aroftdift. BOW in HI. 641. 

ArdoiB IV. 430. 

Arohdeawm III. 564: IV. 428. 

Arbitrarj IV. 420. 

ArtificiUlj ni- 656. 

ArmB, of the Chnroh m. 659. 

Aietine m. 660. 

ABBiune n. 506. 

Aspiok m. 642. 

AsBMsinata m. 649. 

ABtiagen m. 560. 

AttendaiMW-iiOD, ii 

n. 238. 
AttentCeS. 
Athataunt IL iliv. 
Attnm IV. 428. 
At-aUm.661. 
A niimg H and anlnageOT II, 

581. 
Anettu, the monk III. 634. 
Angomte m. 646. 



I Paili&ment 



Authorahip-nan of oertaiu books 

given to Marrell, n. X-XI. 
Awaiting— read awanting n. 57. 
Ajtzema UL 561. 

B. 

Batten, Sir William n. 30a. 

Banuudiaton U. 263, 278, 
. Bakers' ovena II. 343. 
I Basket, pin the II. 352. 
I Basket>dirt III. 636. 
i BanqnieraK. 368. 

Bajea III. 350 et frtquenler. 

Babj, speculate his own I CI. 638. 

Baiter, Richard II, iliii.; III. 
639, 649, 660. 

Baitar, baptized in blood III. 
666. [See Watt b.q.] 

BartlemewBegiBterlll. 546, 666. 

Baily, Dr. Ill, 551. 

Balaam III, 652. 

Bandoleers III, 654. 

Baruevelt III, 666. 

Balderdash III. 576. 

Bellaaia, Lord, seeks to vaoate 
Hull II. XXXYI. ; 86-7: other 
notices 11.22 et/requ^nttr. 

'Beadle,' mnrder of II. 376. 

Bear-garden tickets for III. 628. 

Bear- ward III. 577. 

Betrica III. 555. 

Bed-roU III. 659. 

Beggai's-Bnsh III. 663. 

BenevoluB III, 572, 

Betwixt III. 577. 

Bishops II. 27-8: IV, 438. 

'Bias' I. ('Verse') 336. [The 
game of bowU is referred to. 
Bias was a weight attached to 
the bowl, torning it to the one 
side on whiob tbe bias was. 
Hence the oommon meaning 
ofbiaa. Bee Christie's Dry den, 
p. 160. G.] Ill, 580. 
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536. 



1 III. 



Blew-Jolin HI. 541. 
Blown de«r III. 564. 
Blatant oiid latrant III. 530. 
Bloom, Robert II. 619-50. 
Both II. 582, 
Bob 111.571: IV. 42C. 
Bonleveise III. 679. 
Bradehawe, Fresitleiit — letter to 

from Milton II. S-10. 
Bramliall II. ili.; III. 527, 

532, 554. 
Breaks no Bq.oare III. 615. 
Bran III. 551, C71, 679. 
Brought —bought np III. 656. 
Brass -coppers III. 663. 
Bcavos and Filloui III. 561, 

Bricolla HI. J61-5. 

BrideweU III. 568. 

Bright, John III. 631. 

'Britannia and Baleigh ' I. 
{'Terse') 334. [The date 
mast have been the end of 
1673, probably 1674, as line 
121 shews, G.] 

Bmmal III. 671. 

Btttbblofl HI. 672, 578. 

Brangleni. 575. 

'Bramblatye Honsa" II. 13. 

Bauldngham II. 46, 199, 318, 
tt frequenttT. 

Bnying and selling of ofGues 
II. 90. 

Budge IV. 488. 

Bnlljico III, 639. 

Baaby, Dt. HI, 512. 

Boraett, Ahp. III. 516. 

Bninet, Bp. II. 410. 

Bull's head III. 628. 

Bnr III. 529. 

BntCsring m. S64. 

Bask m. 569. 



ird. 



C. 

Carkasgea' 11. 27. 

Catoh II. 42. 

Cariisie Lord II. 92 etfr^q. 

Calthof n. 154 and 

Castlehaveu II. 693. * 

C. A. in. 630. 

Ciimet IV. 430. 

Calvin III. 637, 678. 

Camarado m. 538. 548. 

Cabal in. 539. 

Campanella III. 550. 

Cartwright, the aotor III. 531. 

Cadence IH. 668. 

Cask, empt; in. 6GS. 

Calllmolanos IH. 671. 

Cart-wheels m. 672. 

Capable m. 573. 

Caaual m. 673. 

Candle, inch of HI. 673. 

Canterbnring m. 580. 

Cast m, 680. 

Capers IV. 431. 
, Center HI. 538. 
I Censure lU. 643. 
; Chaps III. 639. 
■ Chimnies ni. 540. 

Chimney-money II. 188. ttfreq. 

Chriatintt;qneenm.656. [Pro- 
fessor MasBOD accepts the 
Mairell anthorship of the 
Latin lines to Chiiatiiia 
aometimes assigned to Miitos. 
See his UUton U. 313-353 
I for an elaborate and able 
I diaoossion. See also onr 
i Vol. I. CVerae') 416-7. G.] 

Chaw'd in. 577. 

Chamber, of London II. 471. 

Charter IL 496. 

Ch«rle« I.— U. iM., 572, 600. 
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ObulM n. — n. lliii. and 

throughottt. 
Chriitaphn, St. lU. S34. 

Chnrch-work IV. 430. 

ChrUtie, W. D. : Msailaat ot 
MaireU U. ivii.-i-riii. ; blun- 
d«is of, and levity IL itI- 
XTii. ; false VKiiiaatiom 11. 
JTii.-iTiii. ; anonyTooM alan- 
den n. zii. ; malioe, tm oat- 
ragB, II. ixi. ; mppTtiiio viri 
II. uji.-iii. ; piariGiicv n. 
niii.-iT. - 

Cinimit m. 546. 

Cioero IIL 569. 

ClAreadon n. 221, 2S0, and 
onward : III, 613, 56?. 

Clavell II. 2S9. 

CloHfl rv. 125. 
'Clary HI. EBl. 

Olanonlar III. S6S. 

Clarkahip III. 628, £63. 

Clutter III. S76. 

Qabb'd in. E35. 

Copy , of his conuti: naneeIII.E35. 

Coming m. 640. 

Oonntw-Borap III. 618. 

Collar of Deeses III. 6G0. 

Cook III. 563. 

Coheg and cokeaing III. 667 : 
IV. 427. 

ColoQTB ni. 663. 

ColoBserol m. 669. 

CoUnded Ul. 664. 

Coimtetparts IH. 673. 

Cock-B-hoop ni. 67S. 

Conne HI. 676: IV. 426; 
conn'd III. 634. 

Cocketa IV. 430. 

Commona, Hooee ol, doI ignoble 

n. 27. 

Conventiclea IT. 91, 964. 283, 
286, Sae, 306, 313, S24, 349, 
363, 381, 383 : IH. 528-9. 



INDEX. 

CoireBpondence n. 96. 

Oomet ni. 5S6. 

Copenliagenll. 160 and omeard 

CoTenanteM H. 196. 681. 

Coventry'a noae U, 361, 363. 

Convict II. 60S. 

Connterfeit impTession ot R. 
T. m. E27. 

Coif m. 528, 563. 

Collins, James HI. 530. 

Conapiratora IV. 430. 

Coals, blenthelV. 429. 

Considerable IV. 428. 

Corrections IV. 427, 430. 

Cookies IV. 427. 

CoUating IV. 425. 

Coffes-faitliingB IV. 426. 

Conoordanoe, Nonconformists 
IV. 42B. 

Contest, between Lords and 
Commons IV. 426. 

Cromwell H. 3-6 at eeqq. : let- 
ter to : diitaonoar to II. 28 : 
m. 579. 

Orott, £p. U. ilii. 480, and 
onaaTd. 
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Mftlapert HI. 638, 576. 
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Maudlin de la Croix III. 538. 
Mabbot II. 646. 
Maister II. 653. 
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Macassar III. 646. 
' Mas Johns III. 546. 
Mambrino's helmet III. 560. 
1 Martyrs, book of III. 550. 
: Mauwaring III. 558, 679. 

Magnificate III. 668. 
I Mart, letters of III. 664. 
: Marthe, St. Ill EG6. 
I MantlingB III. 566. 
I Mayem, Dr. Vol. I, {'Verse') 
I 162. [See Christie's Drydeit, 
p. 856, for biographioaldetiulfl, 
■ O-] 
. Mazarines lU, 576. 
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, Mennes, Sir John II. 50. 
; Memoriea III. 671, 676. 
M G. II. 101. 

Milton, John, letter of and to 
II. iliu, 8-19: 73,425. [Har- 
vell's poem prefixed to Para- 
dise Lost, Vol. I. ('Verse') 
pp. 146-8 : With reference to 
the closing linee, Professor 
Masson in bis inestimable 
edition of Milton's Poetical 
Worka offers the following 
critical explanation : — ''In 
this kind of Terse, ^hich I 
am now writing, and which is 
Dryden's favourite kind, you 
see how the neoeasity of 
finding a rhyme to offend 
forces me to end the next line 
with coTHTnejid, though it is a 
weaker and less nataral wori 
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wise have suggested itaelf. 
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BuEGciently and the anperio- 
rit; of Milton's uarliymed 
veree for all great purpoees 
will be apparent" (lU, 110). 
The entire note ia matterfiil. 
Q.] 
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Nodes HI. 546. 

Hoetradamus' prophecy I- 
(' Verse ') 342. [With refer- 
ence to note on line 17, 
Shaftesbury never was 
cnaed of sodomy; B 
ingham was, often. Buck, 
iugbam, I find nas Prime 
Minister for a short time 
after Glarendon^'s Fall. It ia 
to be noted that except very 
paa singly. Marrell never 
attacked Shaftesbory. G.] 

■Nown III. 664. 

Nothing less IV. 429. 

Nuisance II. 198, 202, 205-6. 

Ntueery III. 564. 
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onaard. Page III. 669. 

OweD, Di, n. xli. : III. 529, Paritor III. 565. 

64S. Parker (Tarious) III. 666. 

Payment of M.P.'a II. ixxT-vi. 
P. Patter, quotations II. »li. 

" ' Painter, Last InstnietionB of Pepjs II, 935-7 el frequenteT. 
Palliated III. 663, 673. ,, John II. 418 and onwaTd. 

Paper, gilt-edged II. 16. Period II. 269 : III. 580. 

Patent II. 69. Pedlars II. 636. 

Fatriotism II. 617. . Pendete III. 533. 

Patrioli Bp. III. 583. i PeebB HI. 543. 

. Pall-MaU III. 537. ' Peach III. 641. 

* ' Painter, laat instructioi 
following memoranda ai 
in the places : 

Lint 17. ' The now Comptroller ' : Sir Thomas Cliffotd w»h ' 
appointed Comptroller, Nov., 1666 (Pepyi Not. 29, 1666). Th« 
(.ompiroller earned a white staff. 

Liite 60. I fear 'Dildoen' is the right reading or at any rate 
the explanation of 'glassen duke', these machinei being made 
of glass. 

Line 56. See a Letter of Lord Conway in Kawdon Papers, 
p. 237. 

Line 136. Goodriok. Evelyn's G. is of 1696 : this is Sir 
Francis G., M.P. for Aldboroi^ (Yorkshire), or Sir John G. 
who is foimd as an active M.P. in 1667. Fasten : = Sir Bobert, 
M.P. for Castle RiainB. 

Line 143. Birch. See Bp. Buraet I. S88 

Line 129, Becnet. His elder brother was made Lord 
Ossuleton not before 1682. Henry B. was made Baron 
Arlington nineteen years before. He was an important 
statesman and a clever one and a better politician than he is 
generally credited to have been ; but he was veiy greedy and 
got many grants of money and land from the Mng, psrticularl7 
after the marriage of his only daughter with GharleB's natural 
son, Duke of Grafton. 

Line 160. Cannot have been 'Mrs. 8. Several Stewards 
were M.B's. See Pari. Hist, s-n, 

line 162. Wood. Most probably Ser Henry Wood: Pepys 
Nov. 19, 1666. See Braybiooke's note. 

Zine 173. Progers. Sir B. P., M.P. for Breconshire. 
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Liae 175. Bronkard. Henry B , M.P. (See Pail. Hist. 
s,n.) He was brother of Visconnt Brounker, President of the 
Bojal Society. 01, de Grammont s.n. in explanation of 
'Love's squire.' 

Ijine 181. Charlton, He succeeded Turner as Speaker. See 
Flagellum, a.n. 

Line 193. Pool. Sir Courtcnay P„ M.P. for Honiton. See 
Plagellmn s.n., where ia entered " first movei of the chimnoy- 
-moncy- for which he'liad- " 

In a contemporary copy of this Satire, I find these various 
readings, which are noticeable : 



Line 3! 
„ 109- 



' treat ' for ' cheat '- 
'trick-track' [or 'ttck-tack'- 
■jonng' for 'your', 
'led' for 'left': 



'loose' for 'close', 
'chafing' for 'chasing'; 
'think' for 'thing': non 
' well ' for ' tore ' : noiiBei 
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